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BOOK II.—CHAPTER I. 


Primitive character of the country in certain districts of Great Britain.—Connection between the 
features of surrounding scenery and the mental and moral inclinations of man, a 
fashion of all sound Ethnological Historians.—A charioteer, to whom an experience of 
British Laws suggests an ingenious mode of arresting the progress of Roman Papacy, car- 
ries Lionel Haughton and his fortunes to a place which allows of description and invites 


repose. 


In safety, but with nought else 
rare enough, in a railway train, 
to deserve commemoration, Lionel 
reached the station to which he was 
bound. He there inquired the dis- 
tance to Fawley Manor House; it was 
five miles. He ordered a fly, and 
was soon wheeled briskly along a 
rough parish-road, through a country 
strongly contrasting the gay River 
Scenery he had so lately quitted. 
Quite as English, but rather the Eng- 
land of a former race than that which 
spreads round our own generation 
like one vast suburb of garden-ground 
and villas— Here, nor village, nor 
spire, nor porter’s lodge came in sight. 
Rare even were the cornfields—wide 
spaces of unenclosed common opened, 
solitary and primitive, on the road, 
bordered by large woods, chiefly of 
beech, closing the horizon with ridges 
of undulating green, In such an 
England, Knights Templars might 
have wended their way to scattered 
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monasteries, or fugitive partisans in 
the bloody Wars of the Roses have 
found shelter under leafy coverts. 

The scene had its romance, its 
beauty—half savage, half gentle— 
leading perforce the mind of any cul- 
tivated and imaginative gazer far 
back from the present day—waking 
up long-forgotten passages from old 
poets. The stillness of such wastes 
of sward—such deeps of woodland— 
induced the nurture of reverie, grave- 
ly soft and lulling. There, Ambition 
might give rest to the wheel of Ixion, 
Avarice to the seive of the Danaids; 
there disappointed Love might muse 
on the brevity of all human ions, 
and count over the tortured hearts 
that have found peace in holy medi- 
tation, or are now stilled under grassy 
knolls. See where, at the crossing of 
three roads upon the waste, the land- 
scape suddenly unfolds—an upland 
in the distance, and on the upland a 
building, the first sign of social map. 
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What is the building ? only a silenced 
windmill—the sails dark and sharp 
against the dull leaden sky. 

Lionel touched the driver—* Are 
we yet on Mr. Darrell’s property ?” 
Of the extent of that property he had 
involuntarily conceived a vast idea. 

“Lord, sir, no; we be two miles 
from Squire Darrell’s. He han’t much 

roperty to speak of hereabouts. But 
S bought a good bit o’ land, too, 
some years ago, ten or twelve mile 
’tother side o’ the county. First time 
you are going to Fawley, sir?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ah! I don’t mind seeing you 
afore—and I should have known you 
if I had, for it is seldom indeed I 
have a fare to Fawley old Manor 
House. It must be, I take it, four or 
five year ago sin’ I wor there with a 
gent, and he went away while I wor 
feeding the horse—did me out o’ my 
back fare. What bisness had he to 
walk when he came in my fly ?— 
Shabby.” 

“Mr. Darrell lives very retired, 
then—sees few persons ?” 

“*Spose so. I never see’d him, as 
I knows on; see’d two o’ his hosses 
though—rare good uns;” and the 
driver whipped on his own _ horse, 
took to whistling, and Lionel asked 
no more. 

At length the chaise stopped at a 
carriage gate, receding from the road, 
and deeply shadowed by venerable 
trees—no lodge. The driver, dis- 
mounting, opened the gate, 

“ Ts this the place ?” 

The driver nodded assent, remount- 
ed, and drove on rapidly through 
what might, by courtesy, be called a 
ae The enclosure was indeed little 

yond that of a good-sized paddock 
—its boundaries were visible on every 
side—but swelling uplands, covered 
with massy foliage, sloped down to its 
wild irregular turf soil—soil poor for 
pasturage, but pleasant to the eye; 
with dell and dingle, bosks of favtas- 
tie pollards— dotted ouks of vast 

owth——here and there a weird hol- 
ow thorn-tree—patches of fern and 
gorse. Hoarse and loud cawed the 
rooks—and deep, deep as from the 
innermost core of the lovely wood- 
lands, came the mellow notes of the 
cuckoo. A few moments more a 
wind of the roud brought the house 
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in sight. At its rear lay a piece of 
water, scarcely large enough to be 
styled a lake;—too winding in itg 
shaggy banks—its ends too conceal- 
ed by tree and islet, to be called b 
the dull name of pond. Such as it 
was, it arrested the eye before the 
gaze turned towards the house—it,had 
an air of tranquillity so sequest@fed, 
so solemn. A lively man of the world 
would have been seized with spleen 
at the first glimpse of it. But he who 
had known some great grief—some 
anxious care—would have drunk 
the calm into his weary soul like an 
anodyne. The house—small, low, 
ancient, about the date of Edward 
VIL, before the statelier archirecture 
of Elizabeth. Few houses in Eugland 
so old, indeed, as Fawley Munor 
House. <A vast weight of roof, with 
high gables—windows on the upper 
story projecting far over the lower 
part—a covered porch with a coat of 
half-obliterated arms deep panelled 
over the oak door. Nothing grand, 
yet all how venerable! Bat what is 
this? Close beside the old quiet un- 
assuming Manor House rises the 
skeleton of a superb and costly pile— 
a palace uncompleted, and the work 
evidently suspended— perhaps long 
since, perbaps now for ever. No 
busy workmen nor animated scaffuld- 
ing. The perforated battlements 
roofed over with visible haste—here 
with slate, there with tile; the Eliza 
bethan mullion casements unglazed ; 
some roughly boarded across—some 
with staring forlorn apertures, that 
showed floorless chambers—for winds 
to whistle through und rats to tenant. 
Weeds and long grass were ygrow- 
ing over blocks of stone that lay at 
hand. A wallflower had forced itself 
into root on the sill of a giant oriel. 
The effect was sturtling. A fabric 
which he who conceived it must 
have founded for posterity—so svlid 
its masonry, so thick its walls—and 
thus abraptly left to moulder—a pal- 
ace covstructed for the reception of 
crowding guests—the pomp of stately 
revels—abandoned to owl and bat. 
And the homely old house beside it, 
which that lordly hall was doubtless 
designed to replace, looking so safe 
and tranquil at the baffled presump- 
tion of its spectral neighbour. 

The driver had rung the bell, and 
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now, turning back to the chaise, met 
Lionel’s inquiring eye, and said — 
“Yes; Squire Darrell began to build 
that—many years ago—when I was 
a boy. I heerd say it was to be the 
show-house of the whole county, 
Been stopped these ten or a dozen 
ears,” 

“Why ?—do you know ?” 

“No one knows. Squire was a 
laryer, I b'leve—perhaps he put it 
into Chancery. My wife's grandfather 
was put into chancery jist as he was 
growing up, and never grew after- 
wards — never got out o’ it— nout 
ever does. There’s our churchwarden 
comes to me with a petition to sign 
agin the Pope. Says I, ‘That old 
Pope is always in trouble—what’s he 
bin doin now?’ Says he, ‘ Spreading ! 
He’s a got into Parlyment, and he’s 
now got # colledge, and we pays for 
it. I doesn’t know how to stop him.’ 
Says I, ‘ Pat the Pope into Chan- 
cery along with wife’s grandfather, 
aod he'll never hold ep his head 
agin.’ ” 

The driver had thus just disposed of 
the Pupacy when an elderly servant, 
out of livery, opeaed the door. Lionel 
spruog from the chaise, and paused 
in some confusion—for then, for the 


first time, there darted across him 
the idea that he bad never written 
to announce his acceptance of Mr. 
Darrell’s invitation—that he ought to. 
have done so—tbat he might not be. 
expected. Meanwhile the servant 
surveyed him with some surprise. 
“Mr. Darrell?” hesitated Lionel, in- 
quiringly. 

“Not at home, sir,” replied the 
man, as if Lionel’s business was over, 
and he had ouly to re-enter his 
chaise. The boy wus natarally rather 
bold than shy, and he said, with a 
certain assured air, “My name is 
Haughton. I come here on Mr. Dar- 
rell’s invitation.” 

The servant’s face changed in a 
moment—he bowed respectfully. ‘I 
beg pardon, sir. I will look for my 
master— he is somewhere on the 
grounds.” The servant then ap- 
prvached the fly, took out the knap- 
suck, and observing Lionel had his 
purse in his hand, said—“ Allow me 
to save you that trouble, sir. Driver, 
round to the stable-yard.” Stepping 
back into the house, the servant threw 
open a door to the left, on entrance, 
and advanced a chair—“If you will 
wait here a moment, sir, I will see for 
my master.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


Guy Darrell—and Still’d Life. 


The room in which Lionel now 
found himself was singularly quaint. 
An antiquarian or architect would 
have discovered at a glance that, at 
some period, it bad formed part of the 


‘entrance-hull ; and when, in Eliza- 


beth’s or James the First’s day, the 
refinement in manners began to 
pevetrate from bsronial . mansions 
to the homes of the gentry, and 
the entrance-hall ceased to be the 
common refectory of the owner and 
his dependauts, this apartment had 
been screened off by perforated pan- 
els, which, for the sake of warmth 
and comfort, had been filled up into 
solid wainscot by a succeeding gen- 
eration. Thus one side of the room 
was richly carved with geometrical 
designs and arabesque pilasters, while 
the other three sides were in small 
simple panels, with a deep fantastic 


frieze in plaster, depicting a deer- 
chase in relief, and runnivg betweea 
woodwork and ceiling. The ceiling 
itself was relieved by long pendants 
without any apparent meaning, and 
by the crest of the Durrells, a heron, 
wreathed round with the family 
motto, “ Ardua petit Ardea.” It was 
a dining-room, as was shown by the 
character of the furniture. But there 
was no attempt on the part of the pre- 
sent owner, and there had clearly been 
none on the part of his predecessor, 
to suit the furviture to the room. 
This last was of the heavy graceless 
taste of George the First—cambrous 
chairs in walout-tree—with a worm- 
eaten mosaic of the heron on their 
homely backs, and a faded blue 
worsted on their seats—a warvel- 
lously ugly sideboard to match, and 
on it a couple of black shagreen cases, 
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the lids of which were flung open, 
and discovered the pistol - shaped 
handles of silver knives. The man- 
telpiece reached to the ceiling, in 
panelled compartments, with heraldic 
shields, aud supported by rude stone 
Caryatides. On the walls were seve- 
ral pictures — family portraits, for 
the names were inscribed on the 
frames. They varied in date from 
the reign of Elizabeth to that of 
George |. A strong family likeness 
pervaded them ali — high features, 
dark hair, grave aspects—save indeed 
one, a Sir Ralph Haughton Darrell, 
in a dress that spoke him of the 
holiday date of Charles IL— all 
knots, Jace, and ribbons; evidently 
the beau of the race; and he had 
blue eyes, a blonde peruke, a careless 
profligate smile, and lovked alto- 
gether as devil-me-care, rakehelly, 
handsome, good-for-nought, as ever 
swore at a drawer, beat a watchman, 
charmed a lady, territied a husband, 
and hummed a song as he pinked his 
man. 

Lionel was still gazing upon the 
effigies of this airy cavalier, when the 
door behind him opened very noise- 
lessly, and a man of imposiug pre- 
sence stood on the threshold——stuod 
so still, and the carved mouldivgs of 
the doorway so shadowed, and, as it 
were, cased round his figure, that 
Lionel, on turning quickly, might 
have mistaken bim for a portrait 
brought into bold relief, from its 
frame, by a sudden fall of light. We 
hear it, indeed, familiarly suid that 
such an one is like an old picture. 
Never could it be more appositely 
said than of the face on which the 
young visitor gazed, much startled 
and somewhat awed. Not such as 
inferior limvers had painted in the 
portraits there, though it had some- 
thing in common with those family 
lineaments, but such as might have 
looked tranquil power out of the can- 
vass of Titian. 

The man stept forward, and the 
illusion passed. “I thank you,” he 
said, holding out his hand, “ for tak- 
ing me at my word, and answering 
me thus in person.” He paused a 


moment, surveying Lionel’s counte- 
nance with a keen but not unkindly 
eye, and added softly, “ Very like your 
father.” 
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At these words Lionel involuntarily 
pressed the hand which he had taken, 
That band did not return the pressure. 
It lay an instant in Liovel’s warm 
clasp—not repelling, not responding 
—aud was then very gently with- 
drawn. 

“Did you come from London ?” 

“No, sir; I fouod your letter yes- 
terday at Humpton Court. I had 
been staying some days in that neigh- 
bourhood. Icame on this morning, 
-—I was afraid, too unceremouiously ; 
your kind welcome reassures me 
there.” ' 

The words were well chosen, and 
frankly said. Probably they pleased 
the host, for the expression of his 
countenance was, on the whole, propi- 
tious ; but he merely inclined his head 
with a kind of Jofty indifference, then, 
glancing at bis watch, be rang the 
bell. The servant eutered promptly. 
“Let dinner be served within an 
hour.” 

“ Pray, sir,” said Lionel “do not 
change your bours on my account.” 

Mr. Darrell’s brow slightly con- 
tracted. Lionel’s tact was in fault 
there; but the great man an- 
swered quietly, “ All hours are the 
same to me; and it were strange if 
a host could be deranged by con- 
sideration to his guest—on the first 
day too. Are you tired? Would you 
like to go to your room, or luvk oat 
for half an hour? The sky is clear- 
ing.” 
“T should so like to look out, sir.” 

“This way then.” 

Mr. Darrell, crossing the hall, threw 
open a door opposite to that by which 
Lionel entered, and the luke (we will 
so call it) lay before them,— sepa- 
rated from the house ouly by a 
shelving gradual declivity, on which 
were a few beds of fluwers—not the 
most in vogue nowadays—and dis- 
posed in rambling old-tashioned par- 
terres. At one angle, a quaint and 
dilapidated sun-dial ; at the other, 
a long bowling-alley, termiuated by 
one of those summer-houses which 
the Dutch taste, following the 
Revolution of 1688, brought into 
fashion. Mr. Durrell passed down 
this alley (no bowls there now), and 
observing that Lionel looked curiously 
towards the summer -house, of which 
the door stood open, entered it. A 
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lofty room, with coved cviline (.0'nt- 
ed with Roman trophies vo! helms 
and fasces, alternated with crossed 
fifes and fiddles, painted also, 

‘Amsterdam maoners,”: said Mr. 
Darrell, slightly shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “Here a former race heard mu- 
sic, sung glees, and smoked from clay 
pipes. That age soon passed, unsuit- 
ed to English energies, which are not 
to be united with Holland phlegm! 
But the view from the window—look 
out there. [I wonder whether men 
in wigs and women in hoops en- 
joyed that. It is a mercy they did 
not clip those banks into a straight 
canal !”’ 

The view was indeed lovely—the 
water looked so blue and so large 
and so limpid, woods and curving 
banks reflected deep on its peaceful 
bosom. 

“How Vance would enjoy this!” 
cried Lionel. “It would come into 
a picture even better than the 
Thames.” 

“ Vance—who is Vance ?” 

“The artist—a great friend of 
mine. Surely, sir, you have heard of 
him, or seen bis pictures ?” 

“Himself and his pictures are 
since my time. Days tread down 
days for the Recluse, and he forgets 
that celebrities rise with their suns, 
to wane with their moons,— 


* Traditur dies die, 
Noveque pergunt interire lune.’” 


“All suns do not set—all moons 
do not wane!” cried Lionel, with 
blunt enthusiasm. ‘When Horace 
speaks elsewhere of the Julian star, 
he compares it to a moon— inter 
ignes minores’-—and surely Fame is 
not among the orbs which ‘ pergunt 
interzre’-—hasten on to perish !” 

“Tam glad to see that you retain 
your recollection of Horace,” said Mr. 
Darrell, frigidly, and without continu- 
ing the allusion to celebrities, “ the 
most charming of all poets to a man 
of my years, and” (he very drily 
added) “the most useful for popular 
quotation to men at any age.”’ 

T'ben sauntering forth carelessly, 
he descended the sloping turf, came 
to the water-side, and threw himeelf 
at length on tbe grass—the wild 
thyme which he crushed sent up its 
bruised fragranee. There, resting his 


face on his hand, Darrell gazed along 
the water in abstracted silence. Lio- 
nel felt that he was forgotten ; but he 
was not hurt. By this time a strong 
and admiring interest for his cousin 
had sprung up within his breast—he 
would have found it difficult to ex- 
plain why. But whosoever at that 
moment could have seen Guy Dar- 
rell’s musing countenance, or whogo- 
ever, a few minutes before, could bave 
heard the very sound of his voice— 
sweetly, clearly full—each slow enun- 
ciation uvaffectedly, mellowly dis- 
tinct—making musical the homeliest 
roughest word, would have under- 
stood and shared the interest which 
Lionel could not explain. There are 
living human faces, which, independ- 
ently of mere phy-ical beauty, charm 
aod enthral us more than the most 
perfect lineaments which Greek 
sculptor ever lent to a marble face; 
there are key-notes in the thrilling 
human voice, simply uttered, which 
can haunt the heart, rouse the pas- 
sions, lull rampant multitudes, shake 
into dust the thrones of guarded 
kings, and effect more wonders than 
ever yet have been wrought by the 
most artfal chorus or the deftest 
quill. 

In a few minutes the swans from 
the further end of the water came 
sailing swiftly towards the bank on 
which Durrell reclined. He had evi- 
dently made friends with them, and 
they rested their white breasts close 
on the margin, seeking to claim his 
notice with a low hissing salutation, 
which, it is to be hoped, they chan 
for something less sibilant in that fa- 
mous song with which they depart 
this life. 

Darrell looked up. “ They come 
to be fed,” said he, “smooth em- 
blems of the great social union. Af 
fection is the offspring of utility. I 
am useful to them—they love me.” 
He rose, uncovered, and bowed to the 
birds in mock courtesy: “ Friends, I 


have no bread to give you.” 


(| Liongt.—* Let me run in for some: 
I would be useful too.” 

Mr. Darrect.—* Rival !—usefal to 
my swans?” 
Lionsen (tenderly).—*“ Or to you, 
r. ” 


He felt as if he had said too much, 
and without waitiog for permission, 
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ran indoors to find some one whom he 
could ask for the bread. 

“ Sonless, childless, hopeless, ob- 
jectless!” said Darrell murmuring- 
ly to himself, and sunk again into 
reverie. 

By the time Lionel returned with 
the bread, another petted friend had 
joined the master. A tame doe had 
cangbt sight of him from her covert 
far away, came in light bounds to bis 
side, and was pushing her delicate 
nostril into his drooping hand. At 
the sonnd of Lionel’s hurried step she 
took flight, trotted off a few paces, 
then turned, looking wistfully. 

“T did not know you had deer 
here.” 

“ Deer !—in this little paddock !— 
of course not; only that doe. Fair- 
thorn introduced her here. By the 
by,” continued Darrell, who was now 
throwing the bread to the swans, and 
had resumed his careless unmedita- 
tive manner, “yon were not aware 
that I had a brother hermit—a com- 
panion besides the swans and the 
doe. Dick Fairthorn is a year or 
two younger than myself, the son of 
my father’s bailiff. He was the 
cleverest boy at his grammar-school. 
Unluckily he took to the flute, and 
unfitted himself for the present cen- 
tury. He condescends, however, to 
act as my secretary—a fair classical 
scholar—plays chess—is useful to me 
—I am useful to him. We have an 
affection for each other. I never for- 
give any one who langbs at him. The 
half-hour bell, and you will meet him 
at dinner. Shall we come in and 
dress ?” 

They entered the house—the same 
man-servant was in attendance in the 
hall. “Show Mr. Haughton to his 
room.” Darrell inclined his head— 
I use that phrase, for the gesture was 
neither bow nor nod—turned down a 
narrow passage, and disappeared. 

Led up an uneven staircase of oak, 
black as ebony, with huge balustrades, 
and newel-posts supporting clumsy 
‘balls, Lionel was conducted to a small 
chamber, modernised a century ago 
by a faded Chinese paper, and a ma- 
hogany bedstead, which took up three- 
fourths of the space, and was crested 
with dingy plumes, that gave it the 
cheerfal look-of a hearse; and there 
the attendant said, “Have you the 
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key of your knapsack, sir? shall T put 
out your things to dress?” Dress! 
Then for the first time the boy re- 
membered that he had brought with 
him no evening dress—nay, evening 
dress, properly so called, he 

ed not at all in any corner of the 
world. It had never yet entered into 
his modes of existence. Cull to mind 
when you were a boy of seventeen, 
‘betwixt two ages hovering like a 
star,’ and imagine Lionel’s sensations. 
He felt his cheek barn as if he had 
been detected in a crime. “I have 
no dress things,” he said piteously ; 
“only a chavge of linen and this,” 
glancing as the summer jacket. The 
servant was evidently a most gentle- 
manlike man—his native sphere that 
of groom of the chambers. “I will 
mention it to Mr. Darrell; and if you 
will favour me with your address in 
London, I will send to telegraph for 
what you want against to-m rrow.” 

“ Many thanks,” answered Lionel, 
recovering his presence of mind; “I 
will speak to Mr. Darrell myself.” 

“There is the hot water, sir; that 
is the bell. I have the bonour to be 
placed at your commands.” The door 
closed, and Lionel unlocked his knap- 
sack—other trousers, other waistcoat 
had he—those worn at the fuir, and 
once white. Alas! they had not since 
then passed to the care of the Jann- 
dress. Other shoes—double-soled for 
walking. There was no help for it, 
but to appear at dinner, attired as he 
had been before, in his light pedes- 
trian jacket, morning  waistcvat 
flowered with sprigs, and a fawn- 
coloured nether man. Could it sig- 
nify much—only two men? Could 
the grave Mr. Darrell regard such 
trifles ?—Yes, if they intimated want 
of due respect. 


“Durum! sed fit levius Patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas.” 


On descending the stairs, the same 
high-bred domestic was in waiting to 
show him into the library. Mr. Dar 
Yell was there already, in the simple 
but punetilioas costume of a gentle- 
man who retains in seclusion the 
habits customary in the world. At 
the tirst glance Lionel thought he saw 
a slight cloud of displeasure on his 
host’s brow. He went up to Mr. Dar- 
rell ingenuously, and apolugised for 
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the deficiencies of his itinerant ward- 
robe. “Say the truth,” said his host ; 
“you thought you were coming to an 
old churl, with whom ceremony was 
misplaced.” 

“Indeed no!” exclaimed Lionel. 
“But — but I have so lately left 
school.” 

“ Your mother might have thought 
for you.” 

“I did not stay to consult her, in- 
deed, sir; I hope you are not offended.” 

“No, but let me not offend you if 
I take advantage of my years and 
our relationship to remark that a 
young man should be careful not to 
let himself down below the measure 
ofhis own rank. Ifa king could bear 
to hear that he was only a ceremonial, 
a private gentleman may remember 
that there is but a ceremonial be- 
tween himself and—his hatter !” 

Lionel felt the colour mount his 
brow ; but Darrell, pressing the dis- 
tasteful theme no farther, and seem- 
ingly forgetting its purport, turned 
his remarks carelessly towards the 
weather. “It will be fair to-mor- 
row; there is no mist on the hill 
yonder. Since you have a painter 
for a friend, perhaps you yourself are 
a draughtsman, There are some 
landscape-effects here which Fair- 
thorn shall point out to you.” 

“T fear, Mr. Darrell,” said Lionel, 
looking down, “that to-morrow I 
must leave you.” 

“So soon? Well, I suppose the 
place must be very dull.” 

“Not that—not. that; but I have 
offended you, and I would not repeat 
the offence. I have not the ‘cere- 
monial’ necessary to mark me as @ 
gentleman—either here or at home.” 

“So! Bold frankness and ready 
wit command ceremonials,” returned 
Darrell, and for the first time his lip 
wore asmile. ‘ Let me present to you 
Mr. Fairthorn,” as the ion opening, 
showed a shambling awkward figure, 
with loose black knee-breeches and 
buckled shoes. The figure made a 
strange sidelong bow; and hurrying 
in a lateral course, like a crab sud- 


denly alarmed, towards a dim recess 
rotected by a long table, suok be- 
ind a curtain fold, and seemed to 
vanish as a crab does amidst the 
aa 8: 

“‘Three minutes yet to dinner, and 
two before the letter-carrier a 
said the host, glancing at his watch. 
“ Mr. Fairthorn, will you write a note 
for me?” There was a matter from 
behind the curtaio. Darrell walked 
to the place, and whispered a few 
words, returned to the hearth, rang 
the bell. “ Another letter for the 

t, Mills: Mr. Fairthorn is sealing 
it. You are looking at my book- 
shelves, Lionel. As I wu tand 
that your master spoke highly of 
you, I presume that you are fond of 
reading.” 

“T think so, but I am not sure,” 
answered Lionel, whom his cousin’s 
conciliatory words had restored to 
ease and good-humour. 

“ You mean, perhaps, that you like 
reading, if you may choose your own 
books.” 

“Or rather if I may choose my 
own time to read them, and that 
would not be on bright summer 


“Without sacrificing bright sum- 
mer days, one finds one has 
little progress when the long winter 
nights come.” 

“Yes, sir. But must the sacrifice 
be paid in books? I fancy I learned 
as much in the playground as I did 
in the schoolroom, and for the last 
few months, in much my own master, 
reading hard, in the forenoon, it is 
true, for many hours at a stretch, and 

t again for a few hours at evening, 

at rambling also through the streets, 
or listening to a few friends whom I 
have contrived to make—I think, if 
I can boast of any progress at all, the 
books have the smaller share in it.” 

“You would, then, prefer an active 
life to a studious one.” 

“Oh, yes—yes.” 

“Dinner is served,” said the de- 
corous Mr. Mills, throwing open the 
door. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 





In our happy country every man’s house is his castle. But however stoutly he fortify it, Care 
enters, as surely as she did, in Horace's time, through the porticoes of a Roman's villa. Nor, 
whether ceilings be fretted with gold and ivory, or whether only coloured with whitewash, 

ui 


does it matter to Care any more than it does to a house-fly. 
blackthorn, can harbour its singing-bird ; 


least suspected, there starts not a music. 


t every tree, be it cedar or 
and few are the homes in which, from nooks 
Is it quite true that “non avium cithareque 


cantus somnum reducent?” Would not even Damocies himself have forgotten the sword, if 
the lute-player had chanced on the notes that lull ? 


The dinner was simple enough, but 
well dressed and well served. One 
footman, in plain livery, assisted Mr. 
Mills. Darrell ate sparingly, and 
drank only water, which was placed 
by his side iced, with a single glass 
of wine at the close of the re 
which he drank on bending his head 
to Lionel with a certain knightly 
grace, and the prefatory words of 
“Welcome here to a Haughton.” 
Mr. Fairthorn was less abstemious— 
tasted of every dish, after examining 
it long through a pair of tortoise- 
shell spectacles, and drank leisurely 
through a bottle of port, holding up 
every glass to the light. Darrell 
talked with his usual cold but not 
uncourteous indifference. A remark 
of Lionel’s on the portraits in the 
room turned the conversation chiefly 
upon pictures, and the host showed 
himself thoroughly accomplished in 
the attributes of the various schools 
aod masters. Lionel, who was very 
fond of the art, and indeed painted 
well for a youthful amateur, listened 
with great delight. 

“Surely, sir,” said he, strack mach 
with a very subtle observation upon 
the causes why the Italian masters 
admit of copyists with greater faci- 
lity than the Flemish—“surely, sir, 
you must yourself have practised the 
art of painting ?” 

‘Not I; but I instructed myself 
as a judge of pictures, because at one 
time I was a collector.” 

Faifthorn, speaking for the first 
time: “The rarest collection—such 
Albert Durers! such Holbeins! and 
that head by Leonardo da Vinci!” 
He ene extremely fright- 
ened—helped himself to the port— 
turning bis back upon his host, to 
hold, as usual, the glass to the light. 

“Are they here, sir?” asked 
Lionel. 

Darrell’s face darkened, and he 


made no answer; but his head sank 
on his breast, and he seemed sud- 
denly absorbed in gloomy thought. 
Lionel felt that he had touched a 
wrong chord, and glanced timidly 
towards Fairthorn; but that gentle- 
man cautiously held up his finger, 
and then rapidly put it to his lip, and 
as rapidly drew it away. After that 
signal, the boy did not dare to break 
the silence, which now lasted unin- 
terruptedly, till Darrell rose, and 
with the formal and _ superfluous 
question, ‘‘ Any more wine?” led the 
way back to the library. There he 
ensconced himself in an easy-chair, 
and saying, “‘ Will you find a book 
for yourself, Lionel?” took a volume 
at random from the nearest shelf, 
and soon seemed absorbed in its con- 
tents. The room, made irregular by 
bay-windows, and shelves that pro- 
jected as in public libraries, abounded 
with nook and recess. To one of 
these Fairthorn sidled himself, and 
became invisible. Lionel looked 
around the shelves. No belles ‘lettres 
of our immediate generation were 
found there—none of those authors 


most in request in circulating li- 


braries and literary ingtitutes. The 
shelves could discover none more 
recent than the Johnsonian age. 
Neither in the lawyer’s library were 
to be found any law-books—no, nor 
the pamphlets and _ parliamentary 
volumes that should have spoken of 
the once eager politician. But there, 
were superb copies of the ancient 
classics. Frenck and Italian authors 
were not wanting, nor such of the 
English as have withstood the test 
of time. The larger portion of the 
shelves seemed, however, devoted to 
philosophical works. Here alone was 
novelty admitted—the newest essays 
on science, or the best editions of old 
works thereon. Lionel at length 
made his choice—a volume of the 
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Faerie Queen. Coffee was served ; 
ata later hour tea. The clock struck 
ten. Darrell laid down his book. 

“Mr, Fairthorn—the Flute!” 

From the recess a mutter; and 
presently — the musician remaining 
still hidden —there came forth the 
sweetest note—so daulcet, so plain- 
tive! Lionel’s ear was ravished. The 
music suited well with the enchanted 
page, through which his fancy bad 
been wandering dream-like—the flute 
with the Faerie Queen. As the air 
flowed liquid on, Lionel’s eyes filled 
with tears. He did not observe that 
Darrell was intently watching him. 
When the music stopped, he turned 
aside to wipe the tears from his eyes. 
Somehow or other, what with the 
poem, what with the flute, his 
thoughts had wandered far far hence 
to the green banks and blue waves of 
the Thames— to Sophy’s charming 
face, to her parting childish gift ! 
And where was she now? Whither 
passing away, after so brief a holi- 
day, into the shadows of forlorn life? 

Darrell’s bell-like voice smote his 
ear. 

“Spenser! You love him! Do 
you write poetry ?” 

“No, sir; [ only feel it!” 

“Do neither!” said the host, 
abruptly. Then, tarning away, he 
lighted his candle, murmured a quick 
good-night, and disappeared through 
a side-door which led to his own 
rooms. 
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Lionel looked round. for Fairthorn, 
who now emerged ab angulo—from 
his nook. 

“Ob, Mr. Fairthorn, how you have 
enchanted me! I never believed the 
flute could have been capable of such 
ate F thi ligh 

r. Fairthorn’s grotesque face light- 
ed up. He took off his spectacles, 
as if the better to contemplate the 
face of his eulogist. “So you were 
pleased! really ?” he said, chuckling 
a strange grim chuckle, deep in his 
inmost self. 

“* Pleased ! it is a cold word! Who 
would not be more than pleased ?” 

_“ You should hear me in the open 
air.” 

“Let me do so—to-morrow.” 

“My dear young sir, with all my 
heart. Hist !”— gazing round as if 
haunted — “I like you. I wish him 
to like you. Answer all his questions 
as if you did not care how he turned 
you inside out. Never ask him a 
question, as if you sought to know 
what he did not himself confide. So 
there is something, you think, in a 
flute, after all? There are people 
who prefer the fiddle.” 

“Then they never heard your flute, 
Mr. Fairthorn.” The musician again 
emitted his discordant chuckle, and, 
nodding his bead nervously and cor- 
dially, shambled away without light- 
ing a candle, and was engulfed in 
the shadows of some mysterious 
corner. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Old World and the New. 


It was long before Lionel could 
sleep. What with the strange house, 
and the strange master — what with 
the magic flute, and the muasician’s 
admonitory caution — what with 
tender and regretful reminiscences 
of Sophy, his brain had enough to 
work on. When he slept at last, his 
slumber was deep and heavy, and he 
did not wake till gently shaken by the 
well-bred arm of Mr. Mills. “I hum- 
bly beg pardon—nine o'clock, sir, and 
the breakfast-bell going to ring.” 
Lionel’s toilet was soon hurried over ; 
Mr. Darrell and Fairthorn were talk- 
ing together as he entered the break- 


fast-room—the same room as that in 
which they had dined. 

“Good morning, Lionel,” said the 
host. “No leave-taking to-day, as 
you threatened. I find you have 
made an appointment with Mr. Fair- 
thorn, and I shall place you un- 
der his care. You may like to look 
over the old house, and make your- 
self”’—Darrell paused—* At home,” 
jerked out Mr. Fairthoro, filling up 
the Aiatus. Durrell turned his eye 
towards the speaker, who evidently 
became much frightened, and, after 
looking in vain for a corner, sidled 
away to the window, and poked him- 
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self behind the curtain. “Mr. Fair- 
thorn, io the capacity of my secretary, 
has learned to find me thoughts, and 
put them in his own words,” said 
Darrell, with a coldvess almost icy. 
He then seated himself at the breal- 
fast-table; Lionel followed his ex- 
ample, and Mr. Fairthorn, courage- 
ously emerging, also took a chair and 
a roll. “You were a true diviner, 
Mr. Darrell,” said Lionel; “it is a 
glorious day.” 

“Bat there will be showers later. 
The fish are at play on the surface of 
the lake,” Darrell added, with a soft- 
ened glance towards Fairthoro, who 
was looking the picture of misery. 
“After twelve, it will be just the 
weather for trout to rise ; and if you 
fish, Mr. Fairthora will lend you a rod. 
He is a worthy successor of Izaak 
Walton, and loves a companion as 
Izaxk did, but more rarely gets one.” 

“ Are there trout in your lake, sir?” 

“The lake! You must not dream 
of invading that sacred water. The 
inhabitants of rivalets and brooks not 
within my boundary are beyond the 
pale of Fawley civilisation, to be 
snared and slaughtered like Ouaffres, 
red men, or any other savages, for 
whom we bait with a missionary, and 
whom we impale on a bayonet, Bat 
I regard my lake as a politic commnu- 
nity, under the protection of the law, 
and leave its denizens to devour each 
other, as Europeans, fishes and other 
cold-blooded creatures, wisely do, in 
order to check the overgrowth of po- 
pulation. To fatten one pike it takes 
@ great many minnows. Naturally I 
support the vested rights of pike. I 
have been a lawyer.” 

It would be in vain to describe the 
manner in which Mr. Darrell vented 
this or similar remarks of mocking 
irony, or sarcastic spleen. It was not 
bitter nor sneering, but in his usual 
melliflaous level tone and passionless 
tranquillity. 

The breakfast was just over as a 

oom passed in front of the windows 
with a led horse. “I am going to 
leave you, Lionel,” said the host, “ to 
make—friends with Mr. Fuirthorn, and 
I thus complete the sentence which 
he diverted astray, according to 
my own original intention.” He 


eran across the hall to the open 
ouse-door, and stood by the horse 
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stroking its neck, and giving some 
directions to the groom. Lionel and 
Fairthorn followed to the threshold, 
and the beauty of the horse provoked 
the boy’s admiration : it was a dark 
muzzled brown, of that fine old-fa- 
shioned breed of English roadster, 
which is now so seldom seen ; showy, 
bow-necked, lony-tailed, stumbling 
reedy hybrids, born of bad barbs, ill- 
mated, having mainly supplied their 
place. This was, indeed, a horse of 
great power, immense girth of loin, 
high shoulder, broad hoof; and such 
a head! the ear, the frontal, the nos- 
tril! you seldom see a human physiog- 
nomy half so intelligent, half so ex- 
pressive of that high spirit and sweet 
generous temper, which, when united, 
constitute the ideal of thorough-breed- 
ing, whether in horse or man. The 
English rider was in harmony with 
the English steed. Darrell at this 
moment was resting his arm lightly 
on the animal's shoulder, and his head 
still uncovered. It has been said be- 
fore that he was of rege | presence ; 
the striking attribute of his person, 
indeed, was that of unconscious gran- 
deur ; yet, though above the,ordiaary 
height, he was not very tall—five feet 
eleven at the utmost—and far from 
being very erect. On the contrary, 
there was that habitual bend in his 
proud neck which men who meditate 
much and live alone almost invariably 
contract. But there was, to use an 
expression common with our older 
writers, that “great air” about him 
which filled the eye, and gave him 
the dignity of elevated stature, the 
commanding aspect that accompanies 
the upright carriage. His figure was 
inclined to be slender, through broad 
of shoulder and deep of chest ; it was 
the figare of a young man, and pro- 
bably little changed from what it 
might have been at five-and-twenty. 
A certain youthfulness still lingered 
even on the countenance—strange, 
for sorrow is supposed to expedite the 
work of age; and Darrell had known 
sorrow of a kind most adapted to 
harrow his peculiar nature, as great 
in its degree as ever left man’s heart 
in ruins, No grey was visible in the 
dark brown hair, that, worn short be- 
hind, still retained in front the large 
Jove-like carl, No wrinkle, save at the 
corner of the eyes, marred the pale 
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bronze of the firm cheek; the fore- 
head was smooth as marble, and as 
massive. It was that forehead which 
chiefly contributed to the superb ex- 

ression of his whole aspect. It was 
high to a fault ; the perceptive organs, 
over a dark, strongly-marked, arched 
eyebrow, powerfully developed, as 
they are with most eminent lawyers : 
it did not want for breadth at the 
temples; yet, on the whole, it bespoke 
more of intellectual vigour and daunt- 
less will than of serene philosophy 
or all-embracing benevolence. It was 
the forehead of a man formed to com- 
mand and awe the passions and intel- 
lect of others by the strength of pas- 
sions in himself, rather concentred 
than chastised, and an intellect force- 
fal from the weight of its mass rather 
than the niceness of its balance. The 
other featares harmonised with that 
brow ; they were of the noblest order 
of aquiline, at once high and delicate. 
The lip had a rare combination of 
exquisite refinement and inflexible 
resuive. The eye, in repose, was 
cold, bright, unrevealing, with a cer- 
tain absent, musing, self-absorbed 
expression, that often made the man’s 
words appear as if spoken mechani- 
cally, and assisted towards that seem- 
ing of listless indifference to those 
whom he addressed, by which he 
wounded vanity, without, perhaps, 
any malice prepense. But it was an 
eye in which the pupil could sudden- 
ly expand, the hue change from grey 
to dark, and the cold still brightness 
flash into vivid fire. It could not 
have occurred to any one, even to 
the most commonplace woman, to 
have described Darrell’s as a hand- 
some face; the expression would 
have seemed trivial and derogatory ; 
the words that wold have occurred 
to all, would bave been somewhat to 
this effect—“ What a magnificent 
countenance! What, a noble bead !” 
Yet an experien physiognomist 
might have noted that the same 
lineaments which bespoke a virtue 
bespoke also its neighbouring vice; 
that with so much will there went 
stubborn obstinacy; that with that 
power of grasp there would be the 
tenacity in adherence which narrows 
in astringing the intellect; that a pre- 
judice once conceived, a passion once 
cherished, would resist all rational 
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argument for relinquishment. When 
men of this mould do relinquish 
prejudice or passion, it is by their 
own impulse, their own sure convic- 
tion that what they hold is worth- 
less: then they do not yield it gra- 
ciously ; they fling it from them in 
scorn, but not a scorn that consoles. 
That which they thus wrench away 
had grown a living part of them- 
selves; their own flesh bleeds—the 
wound seldom or never heals. Such 
men rarely fail in the achievement 
of what they covet, if the gods are 
neutral; but adamant against the 
world, they are vulnerable through 
their affections. Their love is in- 
tense, but undemonstrative; their 
hatred implacable, but unrevengeful. 
Too proud to revenge, too galled to 
pardon. 

There stood Guy Darrell, to whom 
the bar had destined its highest 
honours, to whom the senate had ac- 
corded its most rapturous cheers ; and 
the more you gazed on him as he 
there stood, the more perplexed be- 
came the enigma, how with a career 
sought with sach energy, advanced 
with, such success, the man had 
abruptly subsided into a listless re- 
cluse, and the career had been volun- 
tarily resigned for a home without 
salglboute a hearth without chil- 
dren. 

“T[ had no idea,” said Lionel, as 
Darrell rode slowly away, soon lost 
from sight amidst the thick foliage of 
summer-trees—“I had no idea that 
my Cousin was 80 young - 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Fairthorn ; 
“he is only a year older than I 
am Md 

“Older than you!” exclaimed 
Lionel, staring in blunt amaze at the 
elderly-looking personage beside him ; 
‘* yet true—he told me so himself.” 

“ And I am fifty-one last birthday.” 

“ Mr. Darrell fifty-two! Incredible !” 

“*T don’t know why we should ever 
on old, the life we lead,” observed 

r. Fairthorn, readjusting his spec- 
tacles. “Time stands so _ still! 
Fishing, too, is conducive to 
longevity. If you will follow me, we 
will get the rods ; and the flate—you 
are quite sure you would like the 
flate? Yes! thank you, my dear 
young sir. And yet there are folks 
who prefer the fiddle!” 
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“Ts not the son a little too bright 
for the fly at present; and will you 
not, in the meanwhile, show me over 
the house?” 

“Very well; not that this honse 
has mach worth seeing. The other, 
indeed, would have had a music-room | 
But, after all, nothing like the open 
air for the flute. This way.” 

I spare thee, gentle reader, the min- 
ute inventory of Fawley Manor House. 
It bad nothing but its antiquity to re- 
commend it. It had a great many 
rooms, all, except those used as the din- 
ing-room and library, very small, and 
very low—innumerable closets, nooks 
—unexpected cavities, as if made on 
an for the venerable game of 

ide-ond-seek. Save a stately old 
kiteben, the offices were sadly de- 
fective even for Mr. Darrell’s 
domestic - establishment, which con- 
sisted but of two men and four 
maids (the stablemen not lodging in 
the house). Drawing-room, properly 
speaking, it had none. At some re- 
mote period a sort of gallery under 
the gable roofs (above the first floor), 
stretching from end to end of the 
house, might have served for the re- 
ception of guests on grand occasions. 
For fragments of mouldering tapestry 
still, here and there, clung to the 
walls; and a high chimney-piece, 
whereon, in plaster relief, was com- 
memorated the memorable fishing- 
party of Antony and Cleopatra, re- 
tained patches of colour and gilding, 
which most, when fresh, have made 
the Eyyptian queen still more appal- 
lingly hideous, and the fish at the end 
of Antony’s book still less resembling 
any creature known to ichthyologists. 

The library had been arranged into 
shelves from floor to roof by Mr. Duar- 
rell’s father, and subsequently, for the 
mere purpose of holding as many 
volumes as possible, brought out into 
predecting wings (college-like) by 

arrell himself, without any preten- 
sion to medizeval character. With this 
room communicated a small reading- 
closet, which the hogt reserved to 
himself; and this, by a circular stair 
cut into the massive wall, ascended 
first into Mr. Darrell’s sleeping-cham- 
ber, and thence into a gable recess 
that adjoined the gallery, and which 
the host hud fitted up for the purpose 
of scientific experiments in chemistry, 
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or other branches of practical philo- 
sophy. These more private rooms 
Lionel was not permitted to enter. 

Altogether the house was one of 
those cruel tenements which it would 
be a sin to pull down, or even materi- 
ally to alter, but which it would be an 
hourly inconvenience for a modern 
family to inhabit. It was out of all 
character with Mr. Darrell’s former 
position in life, or with the fortane 
which Lionel vaguely supposed him 
to possess, and considerably under- 
rated. Like Sir Nicholas Bacon, the 
man had grown too large for his habi- 
tation. 

‘‘T don’t wonder,” said Lionel, as, 
their wanderings over, he and Fair- 
thorn found themselves in the library, 
“that Mr. Darrell began to build a 
new house. But it would have been 
a great pity to pull down this for it.” 

“Pall down this! Don’t hint at 
such an idea to Mr. Darrell. He 
would as soon have pulled down the 
British monarchy! Nay, I suspect, 
sooner.” 

“ Bat the new building must surely 
have swallowed up the old one?” 

“Oh, no; Mr. Darrell bad a plan 
by which he would have enclosed this 
separately in a kind of court with an 
open screen-work or cloister; and it 
was his intention to appropriate it 
entirely to medieval antiquities, of 
which he bas a wonderfal collection. 
He had a notion of illustrating every 
earlier reign in which his ancestors 
flourished — different apartments in 
correspondence with different dates. 
It would have been a chronicle of 
national manners.” 

“ But, if it be not an impertinent 
question, where is this collection? In 
London ?” 

“ Hush! hush! I will give you a 
peep of some of the treasures, only 
don’t betray me.” 

Fairthorn here, with singular ra- 
pidity, considefing that he never 
moved in @ straightforward direction, 
undulated into the open air in front of 
the house, described a rhomboid to- 
wards a side-buttress in the new 
building, near to which was a postera- 
door ; unlocked that door from a key 
in his pocket, and, motivning Lionel 
to follow him, entered within the ribs 
of the stony skeleton. Lionel fol- 
lowed in a sort of supernatural awe, 
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and beheld, with more substantial 
alarm, Mr. Fairthorn winding up an 
inclined plank which he embraced 
with both arms, and by which he ulti- 
mately ascended to a timber joist in 
what should have been an upper floor, 
only flooring there was none. Perch- 
ed there, Fairthorn glared down on 
Lione! through his spectacles. “ Dan- 
gerous,” he said, whisperingly; “ but 
one gets used to everything! If you 
feel afraid, don’t venture !” 

Lionel, animated by that doubt of 
his courage, sprang up the plank, 
balancing himself, schoolboy fushion, 
with outstretched arms, and gained 
the side of his guide. 

“Don’t touch joe,” exclaimed Mr. 
Fairthorn, shrinking, “or we sball 
both be over. Now, observe and 
imitate.” Dropping himself then care- 
fully and gradually, till he dropped 
on the timber joist as if it were a 
velocipede, his long legs dangling 
down, he, with thigh and hand, impel- 
led himself onward till he gained the 
ridge of a wall, on which he delivered 
his person, and wiped his spectacles. 

Lionel was not long before he stood 
in the same place. “Here we are!” 
said Fairthorn. 

* I don’t see the collection,” answer- 
ed Lionel, first peering down athwart 
the joists, upon the ragged ground 
overspread with stones and rubbish, 
then glancing up, through similar in- 
terstives above, to the gaunt rafters. 

“ Here are some—most precious,” 
answered Fairthorn, tapping bebind 
him. “Walled up, except where 
these boards, cased in iron, are nailed 
across, with a little door just big 
enough to creep through; but that 
is lucked—Chubb’s lock, and Mr. 
Darrell keeps the key !—treasures 
for a palace! No, you can’t peep 
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through here—not a chink; but 
come on a little farther,—mind your 
footing.” 

Skirting the wall, and still on the 
perilous ridge, Fairthorn crept on, 
formed an angle, and, stopping short, 
clapped his eye to the crevice of some 
planks nailed rudely across a yawn- 
ing aperture. Lionel found another 
crevice for himself, and saw, piled up 
in admired dis rder, pictures, with 
their backs turned to a desolate wall, 
rare cabinets, and articles of curious 
furniture, chests, boxes, crates—heuped 
pellmell. This receptacle had been 
roughly floored in deal, in order to 
support its miscellaneous contents, 
and was lighted from a large window 
(not visible in front of the house), 
glazed in dull rough glass, with ven- 
tilators. 

“These are the heavy things, and 
least costly things, that no one tould. 
well rob. The pictures here are 
merely curious as early specimens, 
intended for the old house, all’ spoil- 
ing and rotting; Mr. Durrell wishes 
them to do so, I believe! What he 
wishes must be done! my dear young 
sir—a prodigious mind—it is of 
granite.” 

“I cannot understand it,” said 
Lionel, aghast. “The last man I 
should have thought capricivusly 
whimsical.” 

“ Whimsical! Bless my soul! don’t 


“say such » word—dou’t, pray! or the 


roof will fall down upon us! Come 
away. You have seen all you can 
see. You must go first now—mind 
that loose stoue there !” . 

Nothing farther was said till they 
were out the building; and Liouel 
felt like a knight of old who had 
been led inte sepulchral halls by a 
wizard. 


CHAPTER V. 


The annals of empire are briefly chronicled in family records brought down to the present 
day, showing that the race of men is indeed “like leaves on trees, now green in youth, 
now withering on the ground.” Yet to the branch the most bare will green leaves 
return, so long as the sap can remount to the branch from the root; but the branch 
which has ceased to take life from the root—hang it high, hang it low—is a prey to the wind 


and the woodman. 


It was mid-day. The boy and his 
new friend were standing apart, as 
becomes silent anglers, on the banks 
of a narrow brawling rivulet, running 


through green pastures, half a mile 
from the house. The sky was over- 
cast, as Darrell had predicted, but the 
rain did not yet fall. The two anglers 


- 
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were not long before they had filled 
a basket with small trout. 

Then Lionel, who wus by no means 
fond of fishing, laid his rod on the 
bank, and strolled across the long 
grass to his companion. 

“Tt will rain soon,” said he. “Let 
me take advantage of the present 
time, and hear the flute, while we can 
yet enjuy the open air. No, not by 
the margin, or you will be always 
looking after the trout. On the 
rising-ground, see that old _thorn- 
tree—let us go and sit under it. 
The new building looks well from it. 
What a pile it would have been! I 
may not ask you, I suppose, why 
it is left uncompleted. Perhaps it 
would have cost too much, or would 
have been disproportionate to the 
estate.” 

“To the present estate it would 
have been disproportioned, but not 
to the estate Mr. Darrell intended to 
add to it. As to cost, you don’t know 
him. He would never have under- 
taken what he could not affurd to 
complete; and what he once under- 
took, no thoughts of the cost would 
have scared him from fivishing. Pro- 
digious mind— granite! And so 
rich!” added Fairthorn, with an air 
of great pride. ‘‘I ought tu know, I 
write all his letters on money matters. 
How much do you think he has, with- 
out counting lund ?” 

“T cannot guess,” 

“Nearly half a million; in two 
years it will be more than half a 
million. And he had not three 
hundred a-year when he began life; 
for Fawley was sadly mortgaged.” 

“Ts it possible! Could any lawyer 
make half a million at the bar ?” 

“If any man could, he would, if he 
set bis mind on it. But it was not 
all made at the bar, though a great 
part of it was. An East Indian old 
bachelor of the same name, but who 
had never been heard of hereabouts 
till he wrote from Calcutta to Mr. 
Darrell (inquiring if they were any 
relations—and Mr. Darrell referred 
him to the College-at-Arms, which 
proved that they came from the same 
stock ages agv)—left him all his 
money. Mr. Darrell was not depen- 
dent vn his professiun when he stood 
up in Parliament. And since we 
have been here, such savings! Not 
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that Mr. Darrell is avaricious, but how 
can he spend money in this place? 
You sbould have seen the servants 
we kept in Carlton Gardens. Such 
a cook too—a French gentlemaun— 
looked like a marquis. Those were 
happy days, and proud ones! It ig 
true that [ order the dinner here, but 
it can’t be the same thing. Do you 
like fillet of veal? we have one to- 
day.” 

y We used to have a fillet of veal at 
school on Sundays. I thought it good 
then.” 

“It makes a nice mince,” said Mr. 
Fairthorn, with a sensual movement 
of his lips. “One must think of din- 
ner when one lives in the country— 
80 little else to think of! Not that 
Mr. Darrell does, but then he is— 
granite |” 

“Still,” said Lionel, smiling, “I do 
not get my answer. Why was the 
house uncompleted ? and why did Mr. 
Darrell retire from public life?” 

‘*He took both ioto his head; and 
when a thing once gets there, it is no 
use asking why. But,” added Fair- 
thorn, and his innocent ugly tace 
changed into an expression of earnest 
sadness—“ but no doubt he had his 
reasous. He has reasons for all he 
does, only they lie far far away from 
what appears on the surface—far as 
that rivulet lies from its source! My 
dear young sir, Mr. Darrell hus koowa 
griefs on which it does not become 
you and me to talk. He never talks 
of them. ‘The least I can do fur my 
benefactor is not to pry into his 
secrets, nor babble them out. And 
he is so kind—so good—never gets 
into a passion ; but it is so awful to 
wound hiwn—it gives him such pain; 
that’s why he frightens me—frightens 
me horribly ; and so he will you when 
you come to know him. Prodigious 
mind !—yranite—overgrown with sen- 
sitive plants. Yes, a little music will 
do us both good.” 

Mr. Fairthora screwed his flute— 
an exceedingly handsome one. He 
pointed out its beauties to Lionel—a 
present from Mr. Darrell last Christ- 
mas—and then he began. Strange 
thing, Art! especially music. Out 
of an art, a man may be so trivial 
you would mistake him for an imbe- 
cile—at best a grown infant. Put 
him inte his art, and how high he 
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soars above you! How quietly he 
enters into a heaven of which he has 
become a denizen, and, unlocking 
the gates with his golden key, admits 
you to follow, an bumble, reverent 
visitor. 

In his art Fairthorn was certainly 
a master, and the air he now played 
was exquisitely soft and plaintive ; it 
accorded with the clouded yet quiet 
sky, with the lone but summer lund- 
scape, with Lionel’s melancholic but 
not afflicted train of thought. The 
boy could only murmur, “ Beautifal !” 
when the musician ceased. 

“Jtis an old air,” said Fairthorn ; 
“JT don’t think itis known. I found 
its scale scrawled down in a copy of 
the Eikon Basilike, with the name of 
Joannes Durrell, Eq Aurat, written 
under it. That, by the date, was Sir 
John Darrell, the cavalier who fought 
for Charles L., father of the graceless 
Sir Ralph, who flourished uvder 
Charles II. Buth their portraits are 
in the dining-room.” 

“Tell me something of the family ; 
I know so little about it—not even 
how the Haughtons and Durrells 
seem to have been so long connected. 
I see by the portraits that the Haugh- 
ton name was borne by former Dar- 
rells, then apparently dropped, now 
it is borne again by my cousin.” 

“He bears it only as a Christian 
name. Your grandfather was his 
sponsor. But he is nevertheless the 
head of your family.” 

“So he says. How?” 

Fairthorn gathered himself up, his 
knees to his chin, and began in the 
tone of a guide who has got his lesson 
by heart, though it was not long be- 
fore he warmed into his subjeet. 

“The Darrells are supposed to have 
got their name froma koight in the 
reign of Edward III., who held the 
lists in a joust victoriously against all 
comers, aud was called, or culled him- 
self, John the Dare-all; or, in old 
spelling, the Der-all! They were 
amongst the most powerful families 
in the country; their alliances were 
with the highest houses—Moatfichets, 
Nevilles, Mowbrays; they descend 
through such marriages from the blood 
of Plantagenet kings. You'll find 
their names in Chronicles in the early 
French wars. Unluckily they attach- 
ed themselves to the fortunes of Earl 
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Warwick, the King-maker, to whose 
blood they were allied; their repre- 
sentative was killed in the fatal 
of Barnet; their estates were of course 
confiscated ; the sole son and heir of 
that ill-fated politician passed into the 
Low Countries, where served a8 a 
soldier. His son and grandson fol- 
lowed the same calling uuder foreign 
banners. Bat they must have kept 
up the Jove of the old land, for in 
the latter part of the reign of Henry 
VIII., the last male Durrell returned 
to England with some broad gold 
pieces, saved by himself or bis exiled 
fathers, bought some land in this 
county in which the ancestral pos- 
sessions had once been large, and 
built the present house, of a size 
suited to the altered fortunes of 
a race that had, in a former age, 
manned castles with retainers. The 
baptismal name of the soldier who 
thus partially refounded the old line in 
England was that now borne by your 
cousin, Guy—a name always favour- 
ed by Fortune in the family annals ; 
for in Elizabeth's time, from the rank 
of small gevtry, to which their fortune 
alone lifted them since their return to 
their native land, the Darrells rose 
once more into wealth and eminence 
uoder a handsome young Sir Guy— 
we have his picture in black fluwered 
velvet—who married the heiress of the 
Haughtons, a family that had grown 
rich under the Tudors, and in bigh fav- 
our with the Maiden-Queen. This Sir 
Guy was befriended by Essex, and 
knighted by Elizabeth herself. Their 
old house was then abandoned for the 
larger mansion of the Huaughtons, 
which had also the advantage of beiv 
nearer to the Court. The renew 
prosperity of the Durrells was of short 
duration. The Civil Wars came on, 
and Sir Joho Darrell took the lo-iog 
side, He escaped to France with his 
only son. He is said to have been an 
accomplished melancholy man; and 
my belief is, that be composed that 
air which you justly admire for its 
mournful sweetness. He turned 
Roman Catholic, and died in a convent. 
But the son, Ralph, was brought up 
in France with Charles II. aud other 
y roisterers, On the return of the 
wart, Ralph ran off with the daugh- 
ter of the Roundhead to whom his 
estates had been given, and, after 
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getting them back, left his wife in 
the country, and made love to other 
men’s wives in town. Shocking profli- 
gate! no fruit could thrive upon 
such a branch. He squandered all he 
could squander, and would have left 
his children beggars, but that he 
was providenotially slain in a tavern 
brawl for boasting of a lady’s favours 
to her husband's face. The husband 
suddenly stabbed him — no fair 
duello—for Sir Ralph was invincible 
with the small sword. Still the 
family fortane was much dilapidated, 
yet still the Darrells lived in the fine 
house of the Hanughtons, and left 
Fawley to the owls. But Sir Ralph’s 
son, in his old age, married a second 
time, a young lady of high rank, an 
earl’s daughter. He must have been 
very much in love with her, despite 
his age, for to win her consent or her 
father’s, he agreed to settle all the 
Haughton estates on her and the 
children she might bear to him. The 
smaller Darrell property had already 
been entailed on his son by his first 
marriage. This is how the family 
came to split. Old Darrell had child- 
. ren by his second wife ; the eldest of 
those children took the Haughton 
name, and inherited the Haughton 
property. The son by the first mar- 
riage had nothing but Fawley, aud 
the scanty domain round it. You 
descend from the second marriage, 
Mr. Darrell from the first. You un- 
derstand now, my dear young sir ?” 

“Yes, a little; but I should very 
much like to know where thuse fine 
Haughton estates are new ?” 

“ Where they are now? I can’t 
say. They were once in Middlesex. 
Probably much of the land, as it was 
sold piecemeal, fell into small allot- 
ments, constantly changing hands, 
But the last relics of the property 
were, I know, bought on speculation 
by Cox the distiller; for, when, we 
were in London, by Mr. Darrell’s de- 
sire I went to look ufter them, and 
inquire if they could be repurchased. 
Aud I found that so rapid in a few 
years has been the prosperity of this 
great commercial country, that if one 
did buy them back, one would buy 
twelve villas, several streets, two 
squares and a paragon! But as that 
oe of national advancement, 
though a proud thought in itself, may 
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not have any pene interest for you, 
I return to the Darrells. From. the 
time in which the Haughton estate 
had parted from them, they settled 
back in their old house of Fawley, 
But they could never again tld ap 
their heads with the noblemen an 
great squires in the county. As mu¢h 
as they could do to live at all upow 
the little patrimony ; still the reminie 
cence of what they had been, made 
them maintain it jealously, and entail 
it rigidly. The eldest son would 
never have thought of any profes- 
sion or business; the younger sons 
generally became soldiers, and being 
always a venturesome race, and hay- 
ing nothing particular to make them 
value their existence, were no less 
generally killed off betimes. The 
family became thoroughly obscure, 
slipped out of place in the county, 
seldum rose to be even justices of the 
peace, never contrived to marry 
heiresses again, but only the daughters 
of some neighbouring parson or squire 
as poor as themselves, but always of 
gentle blood. Ob, they were as proad 
as Spaniards in that respect. So from 
father to son, each generation grew 
obscurer and poorer; for, entail the 
estate as they might, still] some settle- 
ments on it were necessary, and no 
settlements were ever brought into it ; 
and thus entails were cut off to admit 
some new mortgage, till the rent-roll 
was somewhat less than £.00 a-year 
when Mr. Darrell’s father came into 
possession. Yet somehow or other he 
got to college, where no Darrell had 
been since the time of the Glorious 
Revolution, and was a learned man 
and an antiquary—A GREAT ANTI- 
quary! You may have read his 
works. I know there is one copy of 
them in the British Museum and 
there is another here, but that copy 
Mr. Darrell keeps auder lock and key.” 
“Tam ashamed to say I don't even 
know the titles of those works.” 
“There were ‘ Popular Ballads on 
the Wars of the Roses’; ‘ Durrelliana, 
consisting of traditional and other 
memorials of the Darrell family; 
‘Inquiry into the Origin of Legends 
coovected with Dragons;’ ‘ Hours 
amongst, Monumental Brasses,’ and 
other ingenious lucubratiuns above 
the taste of the vulgar; some 0 
them were even read at the Royal 
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Society of Antiquaries. They cost 
much to print and publish. Bat I 
have heard my father, who was his 
bailiff, say that he was a pleasant 
man, and was fond of reciting old 
seraps of poetry, which he did with 
great, energy ; indeed, Mr. Darrell de- 
clares that it was the noticing, in his 
father’s animated and felicitous elo- 
ention, the effects that voice, look, and 
delivery can give to words, which 
made Mr. Darrell himself the fine 
speaker he is. Bat I can only recol- 
lect the Antiquary as a very majestic 
gentleman, with a long pigtail — 
awful, rather, not so much so as his 
son, but still awful—and so sad-look- 
ing; you would not have recovered 
your spirits for a week if you had 
seen him, especially when the old 
house wanted repairs, and he was 
thinking how he could pay for them !” 

“ Was Mr. Darrell, the present one, 
an only child ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, and much with his father, 
whom he loved most dearly, and to 
this day he sighs if he has to mention 
his father’s name! He has old Mr. 
Darrell’s portrait over the chimney- 
piece in his own reading-room; and 
be had it in his own library in 
Carlton Gardens. Our Mr. Darrell’s 
mother was very pretty, even as I 
remember her: she died when he 
was about ten years old. And she too 
was a relation of yours—a Hangbton 
by blood; but perhaps you will be 
ashamed of her when I say she was 
& governess in a rich mercantile 
family. She had been left an orphan. 
I believe old Mr. Darrell (not that he 
was old then) married her because 
the Haughtons could or would do 
nothing for her, and because she was 
mach snubbed and put upon, as I am 
told governesses usually are—married 
her because, poor as hé was, he was 
still the head of both families, and 
bound to do what he could for de- 
cayed scions! The first governess a 
Darrell ever married, but no trae 
Darrell would have called that a mes- 
alliance, since she was still a Haugh- 
ton, and ‘Fors non matat genus’— 
Chance does not change race.” 

“But how comes it that the 
Haughtons—my grandfather Haugh- 
ton, [ suppose, would do nothing for 
his own kinswoman ?” 

“It was not your grandfather Ro- 
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bert Haughton, who was a generous 
man—he was then a mere youngster 
hiding himself for debt — bat you: 
great-grandfuther, who was a haré 
map, and on the turf. He never had 
money to give—only money for bet 
ting. He left the Haughton estates 
sadly dipped. But when Robert sue- 
ceeded, he came forward, was god- 
father to our Mr. Darrell, insisted on 
sharing the expense of sending him to 
Eton, where he became greatly dis 
tinguished ; thence to Oxford, where 
he increased his reputation; and 
would probably have done more 
for him, only Mr. Darrell, once his 
foot on the ladder, wanted no help 
to climb to the top.” 

“Then my grandfather, Robert, still 
had the Haughton estates? Their last 
relics had not been yet transmuted 
by ae Cox into squares and a pa- 

on ?” 

“ No, the grand old mansion, though 
much dilapidated, with its park, 
though stripped of saleable timber, 
was still Jeft, with a rental from farms 
that still appertained to the resi- 
dence, which would have suffived a 
pradent man for the laxuries of life, 
and allowed a reserve fund to clear 
off the mortgages gradually. Absti- 
nence and self-denial for one or two 
generations would have made a pro- 
perty, daily rising in value as the 
metropolis advanced to its outskirts, 
a princely estate for a third. Bat 
Robert Haughton, though not on the 
turf, had a grand way of living ; aud 
while Guy Durrell went into the law 
to make a small patrimony a large 
fortune, your father, my dear young 
sir, was pat into the Guards to redace 
a large patrimony—ioto Mr. Cox's 
distillery.” 

Lionel coloured, but remained si- 
lent. 

Fairthorn, who was as unconscious, 
in his zest of narrator, that he was 
giving pain as an entomologist in his 
zest for collecting, when he pins a 
live moth into his cabinet, resumed: 
“Yoar father and Guy so pe were 
warm friends as boys and youths 
Guy was the elder of the two, and 
Charlie Haughton (I beg your pardon, 
he was always called Charlie) looked 
up to him as to an elder brother. 
Many’s the scrape Guy got him oat 
of; and many a pound, I believe, 
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when Guy had some funds of his 
own, did Guy lend to Charlie.” 

“T am very sorry to hear that,” 
said Lionel, sharply. 

Fairthorn looked frightened. “I’m 
afraid I bave made a blunder. Don’t 
tell Mr. Darrell.” 

“Certainly not; I promise. But 
how came my father to need this 
aid, and how came they at last to 
quarrel ?” 

“Your father Charlie became a 
gay young man about town, and very 
much the fashion. He was like you 
in person, only his forehead was 
lower, and bis eye not so steady. Mr. 
Darrell studied the law in Chambers. 
When Robert Haughton died, what 
with his debts, what with his father’s, 
and what with Charlie’s post-obits, 
and I O U's, there seemed small 
chance indeed of saving the estate to 
the Haughtons. But then Mr. Dar- 
rell. looked close into matters, and 
with such skill did he settle them 
that he removed the fear of fureclo- 
sure; and what with increasing the 
rental here and there, and replacing 
old mortgages -by new at less interest, 
he contrived to extract from the pro- 
perty an income of nine hundred 
pounds a-year to Charlie (three times 
the income Darrell had inherited 
himself), where before it had seemed 
that the debts were more than the 
assets. Foreseeing how much the 
land would rise in value, he then 
earnestly implored Charlie (who 
unluckily had the estate in  fee- 
simple, as Mr. Darrell has this, to 
sell if he pleased), to live on his in- 
come, and in a few years a part of 
the property might be sold for build- 
ing purposes, on terms that would 
gave all the rest, with the old house 
in which Darrells and Haughtons 
both had once reared generations. 
Charlie promised, I know, and I’ve 
no doubt, my dear young sir, quite 
sincerely—but all men are not gra- 
bite! He took to gambling, incurred 
debts of honour, sold the farms one 
by one, resorted to usurers, and one 
night, after playing six hours at 
piquet, nothing was left for him but 
to sell all that remained to Mr. Cox 
the distiller, unknown to Mr. Darrell, 
who was then married himself, work- 
ing hard, and living quite out of 

news of the fashionable world. Then 


Charlie Haughton sold out of the 
Guards, spent what he got for. his 
commission, went into the Line; and 
finally, in a country town, in which I 
don’t think he was quartered, but 
having gone there on some sporting 
speculation, was unwillingly detained 
—married—” 

“ My mother!” said Lionel, haugh- 
tily ; “and the best of women she is, 
What then ?” 

“Nothing, my dear young sir, 
—nothing, except that Mr. Darrell 
never forgave it. He has his pre- 
judices; this marriage shocked one 
of them.” 

‘“*Prejadice against my poor mo- 
ther! I always supposedso! I won- 
der why? ‘The most simple-hearted, 
inoffensive, affectionate woman.” 

“ T have not a doubt of it ; but it is 
beginning to rain. Let us go home. 
I should like some luncheon ; it breaks 
the day.” 

“Tell me first why Mr. Darrell has 
a prejudice against my mother. I 
don’t think that he has even seen hef. 
Unaccountable caprice. Shocked him, 
too—what a word! Tell me—I beg 
—lI insist.”’ 

“ But you know,” said Fuirthorn, 
half piteously, half snappishly, “ that 
Mrs. Haughton was the daughter of 
a linendraper, and her father’s money 
got Charlie out of the county juil; 
and Mr. Darrell said, ‘Sold even your 
name!’ My father heard him say it 
in the hall at Fawley. Mr. Darrell 
was there during a long vacation, aud 
your father came to see him. Your 
father fired up, and they never saw 
each other, I believe, ‘again.” 

Lionel remained still as if thander- 
stricken, Something in his motber’s 
language and manner had at times 
made him suspect that she was not 
so well born as bis father. But it 
was not the discovery that she was 
a tradesman’s daughter that galled 
him; it was the thought that his 
father was bought for the altar out 
of the county jail! It was those cut- 
ting words, “Sold even your name.” 
His face, before very crimson, became 
livid; his head sunk on his breust. 
He walked towards the old gloomy 
house by Fuirthorn’s side, as one who, 
fur the first time in life, feels on his 
heart the leaden weight of an here 
ditary shame. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Showing how sinful it is in a man who does not care for his honour to beget children. 


When Lionel saw Mr. Fairthorn 
devoting his intellectual being to the 
contents of a cold chicken-pie, he 
silently stepped out of the room, and 
slunk away into a thick copse at the 
farthest end of the paddock. He 
longed to be alone. The rain de 
sceuded, not heavily, but in penetrat- 
ing drizzle; he did not feel it, or 
rather he felt glad that there was no 
gaudy mocking sunlight. He sate 
down forlorn in the hollows of a glen 
which the copse covered, and buried 
his face in his clasped hands. 

Lionel Haughton, as the reader 
may have noticed, was no premature 
man—a manly boy, but still a habitaat 
of the twilight, dreamy sbadow-land 
of boyhood. Noble elements were 
stirring fitfully within him, but their 
agencies were crude and undeveloped. 
Sometimes, through the native acute- 
ness of his intellect, he apprelended 
truths quickly and truly as a map— 
then, again, through the warm haze 
of undisciplined tenderness, or the 
raw mists of that sensitive pride 
in which objects, small in them- 
selves, loom large with undetected 
outlives, he fell back into the pas- 
sionate dimness of a child's reason- 
ing. He was intensely ambitious ; 
Quixotic in the point of honour ; 
dauntless in peril, but morbidly trew- 
bling at the very shadow of disgrace, 
as a foal, destined to be the war- 
horse, and trample down levelled 
steel, starts in its tranquil pastures 
at the rustling of a leaf. Glowingly 
romuntic, but not inclined to vent ro- 
mance in literary creations, his feel- 
ings were the more high-wrought and 
enthusiastic because they had no out- 
let in poetic channels. Most boys of 
great ability and strong passion write 
verses—it is nature’s relief to brain 
and heart at the critical turning-age. 
Most boys thus gifted doso; a few do, 
not, and out of those few Fate selects 
the great men of action—those large 
luminous characters that stamp po- 
etry on the world’s prosaic surface. 
Liorel had io bim the pith and sub- 
stance of Fortune’s grand nobodies, 





who become Fame’s abrupt some- 
bodies when the chances of life throw 
suddenly in their way a noble some- 
thing, to be ardently coveted and bold- 
ly won. But I repeat, as yet he wasa 
boy—so he sate there, his hands 
before his face, an unreasoning self- 
tortarer. He knew now why this 
haughty Darrell had written with so 
little tenderness and respect to his 
beloved mother. Darrell lovked on 
her as the cause of his ignoble kins- 
man’s “sale of name;” nay, most 
probably ascribed to her not the fond 
girlish love which levels all dispari- 
ties of rank, but the vulgar cold- 
blooded design to exchange her 
father’s bank-notes for a marriage 
beyond her station. And he was 
the debtur to this supercilious credi- 
tor, as his father bad been before 
him! His father !—till then he had 
been so proud of that relationship. 
Mrs. Haughton had not been happy 
with ber captain; his confirmed ha- 
bits of wild dissipation had embit- 
tered her union, and at last worn 
away her wifely affections. But she 
had tended and nursed him, in his 
last illness, as the lover of her youth ; 
and though occasionally she hinted 
at his faults, she ever spoke of him 
as the ornament of all society—poor, 
it is true, harassed by unfeeling credi- 
tors, but the finest of fine geutlemen. 
Liovel had never heard from her of 
the ancestral estates sold fura gam- 
bling debt; never from her of the 
couvty jail nor the mercenary mes- 
alliance. In boyhood, before we have 
any cause to be proud of ourselves, 
we are so proud of our fathers, if we 
have a decent excuse for it. Of his 
father could Lionel Haughton be 
proud now? And Darrell was cog- 
nisaut of his paternal disgrace—had 
taunted his father in yonder old hall 
—for what?—the marriage from 
which Lionel sprung! The hands 
grew tighter and tighter before that 
burning face. He did not weep, as 
he bad dove in Vance’s presence at 
a thought much less galling. Not 
that tears would have misbecome 
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him. Shallow judges of human na- 
ture are they who think that tears 
in themselves ever misbecome boy or 
even man. Well did the sternest of 
Roman writers place the arch distine- 
tion of humanity, aloft from all 
meaner of heaven’s creatures, in the 
prerogative of tears! Sooner mayest 
thou trust thy purse to a professional 
pickpocket than give loyal friendship 
to the man who boasts of eyes to 


which the heart never mounts in 
dew! Only, when man weeps he 
should be alone—not because tears 
are weak, but because they should be 
sacred. Tears are akin to prayers. 
Pharisees parade prayer; impostors 
parade tears. O Pegasus, Pegasus— 
softly, softly—thou hast hurried me 
off amidst the clouds; drop me gently 
down—there, by the side of the mo- 
tionless boy in the shadowy glen. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lionel Haughton, having hitherto much improved his chance of fortune, decides the question, 
“ What will he do with it!” 


“T have been seeking you every- 
where,” said a well-known voice; 
and a hand rested lightly on Lionel’s 
shoulder. The boy lovked up, star- 
tled, but yet heavily, and saw Guy 
Darrell, the last man on earth he 
could have desired to see. “ Will 
you come in for a few minutes? you 
are wanted.” 

“What for? I would rather stay 
here. Who can want me?” 

Darrell, struck by the words, and 
the sullen tone in which they were 
uttered, surveyed Lionel’s face for an 
instant, and replied in a voice invol- 
tarily more kind than usual— 

“Some one very commonplace, but 
since the Picts went out of fashion 
very necessary to mortals the most 
sublime. I ought to apologise for 
his coming. You threatened to 
leave me yesterday because of a de- 
fect in your wardrobe. Mr. Fairthorn 
wrote to my tailor to hasten hither 
and repair it. He is here. I com- 
mend him to your custom! Don’t 
despise him because he makes for 
@ man of my remote generation. 
Tailors are keen observers, and do 
not grow out of date so quickly as 
politicians.” 

The words were said with a play- 
fal good-humour very uncommon to 
Mr. Darrell. The intention was ob- 
viously kind and kinsman like, Lionel 
sprang to his feet; his lip curled, his 
eye flashed, and his crest rose. 

“No, sir; I will not stoop to this! 
I will not be clothed by your charity 
—yours! I will not submit to an 
implied taunt upon my poor mother's 
ignorance of the manners of a rank 





to which she was not born! You 
said we might not like each other, 
and if so, we should part for ever. 
I do not like you, and I will go!” 
He turned abruptly, and walked to 
the house—magnanimous. If Mr. 
Darrell had not been the most singu- | 
lar of men, he might well have been 
offended. As it was, though none 
less accessible to surprise, he was 
surprised. But offended? Judge for 
yourself. “I declare,” muttered Gay 
Darrell, gazing on the boy’s receding 
figure,—*I declare that I almost feel 
as if I could once again be capable of 
an emotion! I hope I am not goi 

to like that boy! The old Darrell 
blood in his veins, surely. I might 
have spoken as he did at his age, 
but I must have had some better 
reason for it. What did I say to 
justify such an explosion! Quid 
Sect !—ubi lapsus? Gone, no doubt, 
to pack up his knapsack, and take 
the Road to Ruin! Shall I let him 
go? Better for me, if I am really in 
danger of liking him; and so be at 
his mercy to sting—what? my heart! 
I defy him; itis dead. No; he shall 
not go thus. I am the head of our 
joint houses, Houses! I wish he 
had @ house, poor boy! And his 
grandfather loved me. Let him go! 
I will beg his pardon first; and he 
may dine in his draws if that will 
settle the matter !” 

Thus, no less magnanimous than 
Lionel, did this misanthropical man 
follow his ungracious cousin. “ Ha!” 
cried Darrell, suddenly, as, approach- 
ing the threshold, he saw Mr. Fair- 
thorn at the dining-room window 
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oceupied in nibbing a pen upon an 
ivory thamb-stall — “ I have hit it! 
That abominable Fairthorn has been 
shedding its prickles! How could I 
trust flesh and blood to such,a bram- 
ble? I'll know what it was, this in- 
stant!’ Vain menace! No sooner 
did Mr.*Fairthorn catch glimpse of 
Darrell’s countenance within’ ten 


yards of the porch, than, his con- 
science taking alarm, he rushed in- 
continent from the window — the 
apartment — and, ere Darrell could 
fling open the door, was lost in some 
lair—* nullis penetrabilis astris”—in 
that sponge-like and cavernous abode, 
wherewith benignant Providence had 
suited the locality to the creature. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


New imbroglio in that ever-recurring, never-to-be-settled question, 
** What will he do with it?” 


With a disappointed glare, and a 
baffled shrug of the shoulder, Mr. 
Darrell turned from the dining-room, 
and passed up the stairs to Lionel’s 
chamber, opeved the door quickly, 
and, extending his hand, said, in that 
tone which had disarmed the wrath 
of ambitious factions, and even (if 
fame lie not) once seduced from the 
hostile Treasury-bench a placeman’s 
vote, “I must have hurt your feel- 
ings, and I come to beg your par- 
don!” 

But before this time Lionel’s proud 
heart, in which ungrateful anger 
could not long find room, had smit- 
ten him for so ill a return to well- 
meant and not indelicate kindness. 
And, his wounded egotism appeased 
by its very outburst, he had called to 
mind Fuairthorn’s allusions to Dar- 
rell’s secret griefs—griefs that must 
have been indeed stormy so to have 
reval-ed the currents of a life. And, 
despite those griefs, the great man bad 
spoken playfully to him — playfully 
in order to make light of obligations. 
So when Guy Darrell now extended 
that hand, aud stooped to that apo- 
logy, Lionel was fairly overcome. 
Tears, before refused, now found ir- 
resistible way. The hand he could 
not take, but, yielding to his yearn- 


ing impulse, be threw his arms fairly 
round his host's neck, leant his young 
cheek upon that granite breast, and 
sobbed out incoherent words of 
sionate repentance — honest, venerat- 
ing affection. Darrell’s face changed, 
louking for a moment wondrous soft 
—and then, as by an effort of su- 
preme self-control, it became severely 
placid. Hedid not return that em- 
brace, but certainly he in no way re- 
pelled it; nor did he trust himself to 
speak till the boy had exhausted the 
force of his first feelings, and had 
turned to dry his tears. 

Then he said, with a soothing 
sweetness: “Lionel Haughton, you 
have the heart of a gentleman that 
can never listen to a frank apology 
for unintentional wrong, but what 
it springs forth to take the blame to 
itself, and return apology tenfold. 
Enough! A mistake, no doubt, on 
both sides. More time must elapse 
before either can truly say that he 
does not like the other. Meanwhile,” 
added Darrell, with almost a laugh— 
and that conclading query showed 
that even on trifles the man was bent 
upon either forcing or stealing his 
own will upon others,—“ meanwhile, 
must I send away the tailor ?” 

I need not repeat Lionel’s answer. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Darrell: mystery in his past life. What has he done with it? 


Some days passed—each day vary- 
ing little from the other. It was the 
habit of Darrell, if he went late to 
rest, to rise early. He never allowed 
himself more than five hours’ sleep. 


A man greater than Guy Darrell— 
Sir Walter Raleigh—carved from the 
solid day no larger a slice for Mor- 
heus. And it was this habit, per- 
aps, yet more than temperance in 
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diet, which preserved to Darrell his 
remarkable youthfulness of aspect 
and frame, so that at fifty-two he 
looked, and really was, younger than 
many a strong man of thirty-five. 
For, certain it is, that on entering 
middle life, he who would keep his 
brain clear, his step elastic, his mus- 
cles from fleshiness, his nerves from 
tremor—in a word, retain his youth 
in spite of the register — should be- 
ware of long slumbers. Nothing 
ages like laziness. The hours before 
breakfast Darrell devoted first to ex- 
ercise, whatever the weather — next 
to his calm scientific pursuits, At 
ten o'clock punctually he rode ont 
alone, and seldom returned till late 
in the afternoon. Then he would 
stroll forth with Lionel into devious 
woodlands, or lounge with him along 
the margin of the lake, or lie down 
on the tedded grass, call the boy’s 
attention to the insect populace 
which sports out its happy life in the 
summer months, and treat of the 
ways and habits of each varying spe- 
cies, with a quaint learning, half 
humorous, half grave. He was a 
minute observer and an accomplished 
naturalist. His range of knowledge 
was, indeed, amazingly large for a 
man who has had to pass his best 
years in adry and absorbing study ; 
necessarily not so profound in each 
section as that of a special professor, 
but if the science was often on the 
surface, the thoughts he deduced 
from what he knew were as often 
original and deep. A maxim of his, 
which he cropped out one day to 
Lionel in his careless manner, but 
pointed diction, may perhaps illus- 
trate his own practice and its re- 
sults: “Never think it enough to 
have solved the problem started by 
another mind, till you have deduced 
from it a corollary of your own.” 
After dinner, which was not over 
till past eight o’clock, they always 
adjourned to the library, Fairthorn 
vanishing into a recess, Darrell and 
Lionel each with his several book, 
then an air on the flute, and each 
to his own room before eleven. No 
life could be more methodical; yet 
to Lionel it had an animating 
eharm, for his interest in his host 
daily increased, and varied his 
thoughts with perpetual occupation. 
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Darrell, on the contrary, while more 
kind and cordial, more cautiously on 
his guard not to wound his you 

guest’s susceptibilities than he had 
been before the quarrel and its 
reconciliation, did not seem to feel 
for Lionel the active interest which 
Lionel felt for him. He did not, as 
most clever men are apt to do in 
their intercourse with youth, attempt 
to draw him out, plomb his intellect, 
or guide his tastes. If he was at 
times instructive, it was because talk 
fell on subjects on which it pleased 
himself to touch, and in which he 
could) not speak without involun- 
tarily instructing. Nor did he ever 
allure the boy to talk of his school- 
days, of his friends, of his predilec- 
tions, his hopes, his future. In short, 
had you observed them together, 
you would have never supposed they 
were connections — that one could 
and ought to influence and direct the 
career of the other. You would 
have said the host certainly liked the 
guest, as any man would like a pro- 
mising, warm hearted, high-spirited, 
graceful boy, under his own roof for 
a short time, but who felt that that 
boy was nothing to him—would soon 
pass from his eye — form friends, 
pursuits, aims—with which he could 
be in no way commingled, for which 
he should be wholly irresponsible. 
There was also this peculiarity in 
Darrell’s conversation; if he never 
spoke of his guest’s past and futare, 
neither did he ever do more than ad- 
vert. in the most general terms to his 
own. Of that grand stage, on which 
he had been so brilliant an actor, he 
imparted no reminiscences; of those 
great men, the leaders of his age, 
with whom he had mingled fami- 
liarly, he told no anecdotes. Equally 
silent was he as to the earlier steps 
in his career, the modes by which he 
had studied, the accidents of which 
he had seized advantage — silent 
there as upon the causes he had 
gained, or the debates he had 
adorned. Never could you _ have 
supposed that this man, still in the 
prime of public life, had been the 
theme of journals, and the boast of 
party. Neither did be ever, as men 
who talk easily at their own hearths 
are prone to do, speak of projects in 
the future, even though the projects 
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be no vaster than the planting of a 
tree or the alteration of a parterre— 
projects with which rural life ‘so 
copiously and so innocently teems. 
The past seemed as if it had left to 
him no memory, the future as if it 
stored for him no desire. But did 
the past leave no memory? Why 
then at intervals would the book 
slide from his eye, the head sink upon 
the breast, and a shade of unutter- 
able dejection darken over the grand 
beauty of that strong stern counte- 
nance? Still that dejection was not 
morbidly fed and encouraged, for he 
would fling it from him with a quick 
impatient gesture of the head, re- 
sume the book resolutely, or change 
it for another which induced fresh 
trains of thought, or look over 
Lionel’s shoulder, and make some 
subtle comment on his choice, 
or call on Fairthorn for the flate; 
and in a few minutes the face was 
severely serene again. And be it 
here said, that it is only in the 
poetry of young gentlemen, or the 
prose of lady novelists, that a man in 
good health, and of sound intellect, 
wears the livery of unvarying gloom. 
However great his causes of sorrow, 
he does not for: ever parade its osten- 
tatioas mourning, nor follow the hearse 
of his hopes with the long face of an 
undertaker. He will still have his 
gleams of cheerfulness—his moments 
of good-humour. The old smile will 
sometimes light the eye, and awake 
the old playfulness of the lip. But 
what a great and critical sorrow does 
leave behind is often far worse than 
the sorrow itself has been. It is a 
change in the inner man, which 
strands him, as Guy Darrell seemed 
stranded, upon the shoal of the Pre- 
sent; which the more he strive man- 
fally to bear his burthen, warns him 
the more from dwelling on the Past ; 
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and the more impressively it enforces 


‘the lesson of the vanity of human 
‘wishes, strikes the more from his 


reckoning illusive hopes in the Fa- 
ture. Thus out of our threefold ex- 
istence two parts are annihilated— 
the what has been—the what shall 
be. We fold our arms, stand upon 
the petty and steep cragstone, which 
alone looms out of the Measureless 
Sea, and say to ourselves, looking 
neither backward nor beyond, “ Let 
us bear what is ;’ and so for the mo- 
ment the eye can lighten and the lip 
can smile. 

Lionel could no longer glean from 
Mr. Fairthorn any stray hints upon 
the family records. That gentleman 
had evidently been reprimanded for 
indiscretion, or warned against its re- 
petition, and he became as reserved 
and mum as if he had just emerged 
from the cave of Trophonius. In- 
deed he shunned trusting himself 
again alone to Lionel, and, affecting 
a long arrear of correspondence on 
behalf of his employer, left the 
lad during the forenoons to solitary 
angling, or social intercourse with the 
swans and the tame doe. Bat from 
some mystic concealment within 
doors would often float far into the 
open air the melodies of that magie 
flute ; and the boy would glide back, 
along the dark-red mournful walls of 
the old house, or the futile pomp of 
pilastered arcades in the uncomplet- 
ed new one, to listen to the sound : 
listening, he, blissful boy, forgot the 
present; he seized the unchallenged 
royalty of his years. For him no 
rebels in the past conspired with poi- 
son to the wine-cup, marder to the 
sleep. No deserts in the fature, arrest- 
ing the march of ambition, said— 
* Here are sands for a pilgrim, not 
fields for a conqueror.” 


CHAPTER X. 


In which chapter the History quietly moves on to the next. 


Thus nearly a week had gone, and 
Lionel began to feel perplexed as to 
the duration of his visit. Should he 
be the first to suggest departure? Mr. 
Darrell rescued him from that em- 
‘barrassment. On the seventh day, 





Lionel met him in a lane near the 
house, returning from his habitual 
ride. The boy walked home by the 
side of the horseman, patting the 
steed, admiring its shape, and prais- 
ing the beauty of another saddle- 
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horse, smaller and slighter, which he 
had seen in the padduck exercised by 


a groom. “Do you ever ride that 
chesout? I think it even handsomer 
than this.” 


“ Half our preferences are due to 
the vanity they flatter. Few can 
ride this horse,—apny one, perhaps, 
that.” 

“There speaks the Dare-all !” said 
Lionel laughing. 

Te host did not look displeased. 

“Where no difficulty, there no 
pleasure,” said he in his curt laconic 
diction. “I was in Spain two years 
ago. I had not an English horse 
there, so I bought that Andalusian 
jennet. What has served him at 
need, no preux chevalier would leave 
to the chance of ill-usage. So the 
jennet came with me to England. 
You have not been much accustomed 
to ride, I suppose ?” 

“Not much; bat my dear mother 
thought I ought to learn. She pinched 
for a whole year to have me taught at 
a riding-school during one school va- 
cation. 

‘Your mother’s relations are, I 
believe, well off. Do they suffer her 
to pinch ?” 

“Ido not know that she has rela- 
tions living; she never speaks of 
them.” 

“Indeed!” This was the first 
question on home matters that Darrell 
had ever directly addressed to Lionel. 
He there dropped the subject, and 
said, after a short pause, “I was not 
aware that you are a horseman, or I 
would have asked you to accompany 
me ; will you do so to-morrow, and 
mount the jennet?” 

“ Oh, thank you ; I should like it so 
much.” 

Darrell tarned abruptly away from 
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the bright grateful eyes. “I am 
only sorry,” he added, looking aside, 
“that our excursions can be bat few. 
Oa Friday next I shall submit to you 
a proposition ; if you accept it, we 
shall part on Saturday—liking each 
other, I hope ; speaking for myself, the 
experiment has not failed; and on 
yours ?” 

“On mine!—oh, Mr. Darrell, if I 
dared but tell you what recollections 
of yourself the experiment will be- 
queath to me!” 

“Do not tell me, if they imply a 
compliment,” answered Darrell, with 
the low silvery laugh which so melo- 
diously expressed indifference, and 
repelled affection. He entered the 
stable-yard, dismounted ; and on re- 
turning to Lionel, the sound of the 
flute stole forth, as if from the eaves of 
the gabled roof. “Could the pipe of 
Horace’s Faunus be sweeter than that . 
flate ?” said Darrell. 


“© Hicunque dulci, Tyndare ula, 
Vile” he Ty , Jestula, 


What a lovely ode that is! What 
knowledge of town life! what sus- 
ceptibility to the roral! Of all 
the Latins, Horace is the only one 
with whom I could wish to have 
spent a week. But no! I could not 
have discussed the brief span of hu- 
man life with locks steeped in Malo- 
bathran balm, and wreathed with that 
silly myrtle. Horace and I would have 
quarrelled over the first heady bowl 
of Massic. We never can quarrel 
now! Blessed subject and poet-lau- 
reate of Queen Proserpine, and, I dare 
swear, the most gentlemanlike poet 
she ever received at court, henceforth 
his task is to uncoil the asps from the 
brows of Alecto, and arrest the ambi- 
tious Orion from the chase after vision- 
ary lions.” 


CHAPTER XI, 


Showing that if a good face is letter of recommendation, a good heart is a letter of credit. 


The next day they rode forth, 
host and guest, and that ride proved 
an eventful crisis in the fortune of 
Lionel Haughton. Hitherto I have 
elaborately dwelt on the fact that, 
whatever the regard Darrell might 
feel for him, it was a regard apart 
from that interest which accepts a 





responsibility, and links to itself 
fate. And even if, at moments, the 
powerful and wealthy man had felt 
that interest, he had thrust it from 
him. That be meant to be generous 
was indeed certain, and this he had 
typically shown in a very trite matter- 
of-fact way. The tailor whose visit 
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had led to such perturbation, had 
received instructions beyond the mere 
supply of the raiment for which he 
had been summoned ; and a large pa- 
tent portmanteau, containing all that 
might constitute the liberal outfit of a 
young man in the rank of a gentleman, 
had arrived at Fawley, and amazed 
and moved Lionel, whom Darrell had 
by this time thoroughly reconciled to 
the acceptance of benefits. The gift 
denoted this, “In recognising you as 
kinsman, I shall henceforth provide 
for you as gentleman.” Darrell in- 
deed meditated applying for an ap- 
pointment in ove of the public offices, 
the settlement of a liberal allowance, 
and a parting shake of the hand, which 
should imply, ‘I have now behaved 
as becomes me; the rest belongs to 
you. We may never meet again. 
There is no reason why this good-by 
may not be for ever.” 

But in the course of that ride, Dar- 
rell’s intentions changed. Wherefore? 
You will never guess! Nothing so 
remote as the distance between cause 
and effect, and the cause for the effect 
here was—poor little Sophy. 

The day was fresh, with a lovely 
breeze, as the two riders rode briskly 
over the turf of rolling common-lands, 
with the feathery boughs of neigh- 
bouring woodlands tossed joyously 
to and fro by the sportive summer 
wind. The exhilarating exercise and 
air raised Lionel’s spirits, and released 
his tongue from all trammels; and 
when a boy is in high spirits, ten to 
one bat he grows a frank egotist, 
feels the teeming life of his indivi- 
duality, and talks about himself. Quite 
unconsciously Lionel rattled out gay 
anecdotes of his school days; his 
quarrel with a demoniacal usher ; 
how he ran away ; what befel him; 
how the doctor went after, and 
brought him back ; how splendidly 
the doctor behaved—neither flogged 
nor expelled him, but after patient 
listening, while he rebuked the pupil, 
dismissed the usher, to the joy of the 
whole academy ; how he fought the 
head boy in the school for calling the 
doctor a sneak; how, licked twice, 
he yet fought that head boy a third 
time, and licked him; how, when 
head boy himself, he had roused the 
whole school into a civil war, divid- 
ing the boys into Cavaliers and 





Roundheads ; how clay was rolled 
out into cannon-balls and pistol-shot, 
sticks shaped into swords; the play- 
ground -disturfed to construct fortifi- 
cations ; how a slovenly stout bo 
enacted Cromwell ; how he himself 
was televated into Prince Rupert ; and 
how, reversing all history, and infam- 
ously degrading Cromwell, Rupert 
would not consent to be beaten ; and 
Cromwell at the last, disabled by an 
untoward blow across the knuckles, 
ignominiously yielded himself pris- 
oner, was tried by a court-martial, 
and sentenced to be shot! To all this 
rubbish did Darrell incline his patient 
ear—not encouraging, not interrupt- 
ing, but sometimes stifling a sigh at 
the sound of Lionel’s merry laugh, or 
the sight of his fuir face, with height- 
ened glow on its cheeks, and his long 
silky hair, worthy the name of love- 
locks, blown by the wind from the 
open loyal features, which might well 
have graced the portrait of some 
youthful Cavalier. On bounded the 
Spanish jennet, on rattled the boy 
rider. He had left school now, in his 
headlong talk ; he was describing his 
first friendship with Frank Vance, as a 
lodger at his mother’s; how example 
fired him, and he took to sketch-work 
and painting ; how kindly Vance gave 
him lessons; how at time he 
wished to be a painter; how much 
the mere idea of such a thing vexed 
his mother, and how little she was 
moved when he told her that Titian 
was of a very ancient family, and that 
Francis I., archetype of gentlemen, 
visited Leonardo da Vinci's sick-bed ; 
and that Henry VIII. had said toa 
pert lord who had snubbed Hol- 
bein, “I can make a lord any day, 
buat I cannot make a Holbein ;” how 
Mrs. Haughton still confounded all 
painters in the general image of the 
ainter and plumber who had cheated 
so shamefully in the renewed 
window-sashes redecorated walls, 
which Time and the four children of 
an Irish family had made n 
to the letting of the first floor. And 
these playful allusions to the maternal 
ideas were still not irreverent, but 
contrived so as rather to prepossess 
Darrell in Mrs. Haughton’s favour, by 
bringing out traits of a simple nataral 
mother, too proud, perhaps, of her 
only son, not caring what she did, 
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how she worked, so that he might 
not lose caste as a born Haughton. 
Darrell understood, and nodded his 
head approvingly. “ Certainly,” he 
said, speaking almost for the first 
time, ‘‘fame confers a rank above 
that of gentlemen and of kings ; and 
as soon as she issues her patent of 
nobility, it matters not a straw 
whether the recipient be the son of 
a Bourbon or of a tallow-chandler. 
But if Fame withhold her patent—if 
a well-born man paint aldermen, and 
be not famous (and I dare say you 
would have been neither a Titian nor 
a Holbein), why, he might as well be 
a painter and plumber, and has a 
better chance, even of bread and 
cheese, by standing to his post as 
gentleman. Mrs. Haughton was right, 
and I respect her.” 

“ Quite right. If I lived to the age 
of Methuselah, I could not paint a 
head like Frank Vance.” 

“And even he is not famous yet. 
Never heard of him.” 

“He will be famous—I am sure of 
it; and if you lived in London, you 
would hear of him even now. Oh, 
sir! such a portrait as he painted the 
other day! But I must tell you all 
about it.” And therewith Lionel 
plunged at once, medias res, into the 
brief broker@ppic of little Sophy, and 
the eccentric infirm Belisarius for 
whose sake she first toiled and then 
begged; with what artless eloquence 
he brought out the colours of the 
whole story—now its humour, now 
its pathos; with what beautifying 
sympathy he adorned the image of 
the little vagrant girl, with her mien 
of gentlewoman and her simplicity of 
child ; the river-excursion to Hamp- 
ton Court ; her still delight ; how an~ 
noyed he felt when Vance seemed 
ashamed of her before those fine peo- 

le; the orchard scene in which he 
ad read Darrell’s letter, that, for the 
time, drove her from the foremost 
ae in his thoughts; the returo 
ome, the parting, her wistful look 
back, the visit to the Cobbler’s next 
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day—even her farewell gift, the nur- 
sery poem, with the lines written on 
the fly-leaf, he had them by heart! 
Darrell, the grand advocate, felt he 
could not have produced on a jury, 
with those elements, the effect which 
that boy-narrator produced on his 
granite self. 

“ And, oh sir!” cried Lionel, check- 
ing his horse, and even arresting 
Darrell’s with bold right hand — 
“ oh,” said he, as he brought his moist 
and pleadiog eyes in full battery upon 
the shaken fort to which he had 
mined his way—* oh, sir! you are so 
wise, and rich, and kind, do rescue 
that poor child from the penury and 
hardships of such a life! If you 
could but have seen and heard her! 
She could never have been born to 
it! You look away—I offend you. 
I have no right to tax your benevo- 
lence for others; but, instead of 
showering favours upon me, s0 little 
would guffice for her, if she were 
but above positive want, with that 
old man (she would not be happy 
without him), safe in such a cottage 
as you give to your own peasants! I 
am a man, or shall be one soon; I 
can wrestle with the world, and force 
my way somehow ; but that delicate 
child, a village show, or a beggar on 
the high-road!—no mother, no bro- 
ther, no one but that broken-down 
cripple, leaning upon her arm as his 
crutch. I cannot bear to think of it. 
I am sure I shall meet her again 
somewhere ; and when I do, may I 
not write to you, and will you not 
come to her help? Do speak—do 
say ‘ Yes,’ Mr. Darrell.” 

The rich man’s breast heaved slight- 
ly ; he closed his eyes, but for a mo- 
ment. There was a short and sharp 
struggle with his better self, and th 
better self conquered. 

“Let go my reins—see, my horse 
puts down his ears—he may do you 
a mischief. Now canter on — you 
shall be satisfied. Give me a moment 
to—to unbutton my coat—it is too 
tight for me.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Guy Darrell gives way to an impulse, and quickly decides what he will do with it, 


“Lionel Haughton,” said Guy 
Darrell, regaining his young cousin's 
side, and speaking in a firm and mea- 
sured voice, “I have to thank you 
for one very happy minute; the sight 
of a heart so fresh in the limpid purity 
of goodness, is a luxury you cannot 
comprehend till you have come to my 
age; jouroeyed, like me, from Dan 
to Beersheba, and found all barren. 
Heed me: if you had been half-a 
dozen years older, and this child for 
whom you plead had been a fair 
youog woman, perhaps just as inno- 
cent, just as charming—more in peril 
—my benevolence would have lain 
as dormant as a stone. A young 
man’s foolish sentiment for a pretty 
girl As your true friend, I should 
have shrugged my shoulders and said, 
‘Beware! Had I been your father, 
I should have taken alarm, and frown- 
ed. I should have seen the sickly 
romance, which ends in dupes or de- 
ceivers. But at your age, you hearty, 
genial, and open-hearted boy—you 
caught but by the chivalrous compas- 
sion for helpless female childhood— 
oh that you were my son—oh that 
my dear father’s blood were in those 
knightly veins! I had a son once! 
God took him ;” the strong man’s lips 
quivered—he burried on. “I felt 
there was manhood in you, when you 
wrote to fling my churlish favours in 
my teeth—when you would have left 
my rooftree in a burst of passion 
which might be foolish, but was 
nobler than the wisdom of calculat- 
ing submissioa—manhood, but only 
perhaps man’s pride as mao—man’s 
heart not less cold than winter. To- 
day you have shown me something 





far better than pride ;—that natare 
which constitutes the heroic tempera- 
ment is completed by two attributes 
—uoflinching purpose, disinterested 
humanity. I know not yet if you 
have the first: you reveal to me the 
second. Yes! I accept the duties you 
peopesn to me; I will do more than 
eave to you the chance of discover- 
ing this poor child. I will direct my 
solicitor to take the right steps to do 
so. I will see that she is safe from 
the ills you fear for her. Lionel: 
more still, I am impatient till I write 
to Mrs Haughton. I did her wrong. 
Remember, I have never seen her. I 
resented in her the cause of my quar- 
rel with your father, who was once 
dear to me. Enough of that. I dis- 
liked the tone of her letters tome. I 
disliked it in the mother of a boy who 
had Darrell blood ; other reasons too 
—let them pass. But in providing 
for your education, I certainly thought 
her relations provided for her sup- 
port. She never asked me for hel 
there ; and, judging of her hastily, 
thought she would not have scrupled 
to do so if my-belp there had not 
been forestalled, You have made me 
understand her better; and at all 
events, three-fourths of what we are 
in boyhood most of us owe to our 
mothers! You are frank, fearless, 
affectionate—a gentleman. I respect 
the mother who has such a son.” 
Certainly praive was rare upon 
Darrell’s lips, but when he did praise, 
he knew how todo it! And no man 
will ever command others who bas 
not by nature that gift. It cannot 
be learned. Art and experience can 
only refine its expression. 
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MANCHESTER EXHIBITION OF ART-TREASURES. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL AND ITS TENDENCIES. 


Tue ioherent connection between 
national life and national art is in an 
Exhibitivn like the present specially 
apparent. The life of a nation in its 
earlier simplicity, or in its later com- 
plexity and luxary, in the earnest 
endeavour of its healthful rise, or in 
the intoxicated levity of its full, are 
all impressed in corresponding cha- 
racters upon the national art. Com- 
pare the early-cloistered Italian works 
in the first saloon, with the Venetian 
luxury and colour in the second ; or 
the pictures by Van Eyck and Mabuse, 
careful and conscientious, with the 
florid extravagance of Rubens, and 
then think of the wide diversity in 
national life which must have led to 
such bold contrasts in national art. 
We take it, that a grand interna- 
tional gallery like the present will 
be comparatively useless, unless it be 
made the basis of conclusions as wide 
as the collection is itself extensive. 
While disconnected works lay scat- 
tered in distant churches, palaces, or 
private galleries, criticism could with 
difficulty assume a consecutive com- 
pleteness, or throw into its treatment 
of dissevered parts the system inhe- 
rent to a united whole. It seems, 
however, in these days the special 
use and province of museums, whe- 
ther of Nataral History, or of Art, 
to group together into the complete- 
ness of a system materials which 
formerly lay scattered in individual 
isolation. Criticism of separate 
works or of individual artists had 
not to wait for this Manchester Ex- 
hibition; but a criticism which shall 
embrace nationalities in their wide 
diversities or close analogies—which 
shall give to each art its comparative 
position in the world's history, show 
the relation between a people’s life 
and a people’s pictorial fancies, is 
now, for the first time, rendered prac- 
ticable. In our previous article we 
dwelt more especially on the charac- 
teristics of the ancient masters; in our 
present, coming to modern times, we 
shall treat of the merits, position, and 
tendencies of our English national 


school. We shall endeavour to show 
how far it is representative of our 
nativnal life; how far, as with the 
art of the middle ages, our own 
school now answers to the reqnire- 
ments of the times; and how far, fail- 
ing of highest aims, it leaves existing 
wants and aspirations still unsatisfied. 
In art, as in politics, the great diffi- 
culty is how to combine with a wise 
conservatism the possibility of pro- 
gress ; how to acknowledge, yea, even 
to adopt all, for example, that is 
eternally true and beautiful in the 
pictures of Claude or of Poussin, and 
yet at the same time not to barter 
away our pictorial independence, or 
pervert these works, which should in- 
struct and guide our liberty, into 
fetters for our bondage. It was the 
rare merit of Reynolds to strike this 
happy medium between the obedience 
due to the past and the independence 
due to himself and his country. The 
pictures of Reynolds in this Exhibi- 
tion, such as “Mrs. Anderson, Pel- 
ham” (155),“ Nelly O’Brien” (19), and 
“The Strawberry Girl” (18), happily 
combine with an independent treat- 
ment of nature the pictorial know- 
ledge which the onward history and 
development of art had established, 
thus giving to his works at once his- 
toric maturity and national vitality. 
In landscape art, likewise, the ex- 
amples in the first saloon sufficiently 
show that our English school, now 
so original, was, in its outset, content 
to be taught by the wisdom of the 
ast. The noble works of Wilson, 
is “ Niobe” (82), and “ The View on 
the Arno” (39), owe their nobility and 
their beauty to Poussin and Claude, 
In like manner Loutherbourg, in his 
“Landscape with Cattle” (94), wisely 
submitted to the tuition of Berghem ; 
and Nasmith, it will be seen from 
various examples, adopted the style 
of Hobbima. That this humble 
attitude, this state of pupilage, was, 
in the infancy of English landscape 
art, needful and salutary, we think 
is manifest, not only in the nature of 
things, but by the results which this 
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Exhibition serves to establish. What 
English landscape might have been 
without this tuition is seeuw by Ho- 
garth’s “ View of Rosamond’s Pond 
in St. James’s Park” (19). What it 
has been and now is under such 
guidance and inspiration is manifest 
by Turner’s “ Vintage at Magon” 
(229), and Danby’s * Vale of Tempe” 
(359). We deem it no derogation to 
any man that, for a period ai least in 
his development, he should see io 
nature what was first discovered by 
Claude and Poussin. A writer might 
well submit to be taught by Shake- 
speare or Milton, yet fear no servi- 
tude. Claude and Poussin were poet- 
painters, and it is fit that poetry such 
as theirs should live in our memories, 
and actuate our art; they saw what 
was unchangeably true in nature—the 
delicacy of aerial distance and the 
grandeur of composition—as true 
now and for us as it was then true 
for them; and it is thus fit and right 
that their works should be taken as 
guides to the same excellencies, It 
is well, not less in art than in other 
matters, that man should so use his- 
tory, and the experience and acqui- 
sition of bygone ages, as to extend 
the sphere of his vision, and free him 
from the prejudice of a fleeting fashion, 
and the narrow dogmas and practice 
of a particular clique. 

It is worthy of remark that the 
landscape artists who in their onset 
commenced with a marked and un- 
aided individuality, whose honour it 
has been that their works are su- 
premely and exclusively English, 
soon reached the limits of a circum- 
scribed career. Take, for example, the 
landscapes of Gainsborough — his 
“Cottage Door” (161)—how tho- 
roughly English!—the figures ex- 
swe of simple, rural, domestic 

appiness ; even the cows and the pigs 
domestic, and content: the landscape 
too has the feeling of home; not bril- 
liant, it is true, in the sky, or sunny 
in the climate, or ambitious in the 
gently-undulating distance, or ideal 
or dignified in the composition, and 
yet, as we have said, how thoroughly 
oglish! how it appeals to our 
national sympathies, because it con- 
tains within it so much of ourselves, 
of our life and country home, recall- 
Ing through memory and assuciation 





hours of boyhood’s rambles in the 
woods, bird-nesting in the hedges, and 
fishing in the streams. Yet this 
landscape-art, though charming, is 
proportionably circumscribed. It is, 
indeed, remarkable how little these 
omer contain of detailed know- 
edge—how loose and sloppy they are 
in handling—how uniformly monoto- 
nous in the tree touch. They consti- 
tute, in fact, an art which, having no 
historic antecedents, has, it would 
seem by a necessary consequence, no 
historic sequence, circumscribed in the 
period of its duration, as it was 
limited in the sphere of its excel- 
lence. Take Constable, again, as an 
example verifying the same conclu- 
sions. His “Sulisbury Cathedral” 
(243), and the “ Landscape with the 
White Horse” (277), are, indeed, the 
direct antipodes to the works of 
Claude and Poussin. The accident 
of nature is here rendered just as it 
is found; there is no attempt at 
picture-making, no love of the ideal, 
but a rade landscape and a rainy sky- 
are truthfully given with vigorous 
hand. Now this art, like that of 
Gainsborough, having taken no deep 
root in the past, flourished for a sea- 
son, and then, without reaching to 
any wide universality, without attain- 
ing to the expression of any high or 
recondite truth, died out with the 
man who had given it birth. Is it, 
indeed, a strange thing that an art 
born in a corner, unheralded by the 
prophesy of history, claiming no no- 
bility or antiquity of ancestry, should 
be wanting in universality and exalta- 
tion ? 

Turner, on the contrary, was uni- 
versal in the end, because he con- 
sented to be limited in the beginning ; 
he attained in his maturity to a 
universal freedom, because in the 
onset he submitted to the bondage 
of tuition. Thus his “ Vintage at 
Macon” (229) is a noble example of 
what a great man may do even in 
his pupilage, when he consents to be 
taught by the greatest masters who 
have gone before him. It is now, we 
regret to say, too much the fashion 
to disparage works which derive 
their exceliencies from the manner 
of Claude and Poussin. We wounld, 
therefore, specially direct the student 
to mark that this Exhibition of the 
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English school does not afford 
greater examples of landscape-art 
than Wilson’s “ Niobe,” bis “ View 
on the Arno ;” Tarner’s “ Vintage at 
Magon;” and Danby’s “Vale of 
Tempe,” all directly, be it observed, 
deriving their origin in Italian art. 
In the empire of art we do not object 
to reform, or to renovation; but we 
detest and decry violent revolution 
as hoth dangerous and unsound. An 
Exhibition like the present ought 
specially to teach us that, in art like 
nature, the laws of growth are gradual 
and progressive; that from time to 
time new life may be given, new 
creations added, but yet that the 
‘ new is the development of the old— 
an addition which augments, not a 
revulsion which destroys. Thus the 
early Florentines led up to Raphael ; 
the scheol of Venice was crowned by 
Titian ; from this southern art, again, 
arose in the north Rubens and 
Vandyck; and the school of Spain 
took its parentage in Italy. On 
- leaving the old masters, and en- 
tering on the Gallery of English 
Art, we are startled by the abrupt 
transition, by the want of historic 
sequence ; and it is scarcely strange, 
because indeed most natural, that 
jast in those points where the con- 
nection with the past is the closest, 
our success has been the greatest. It 
is in portraitart and in landscape- 
painting that we are connected with 
antecedent greatness, and have thus 
become great ourselves. We must 
say that it argues ill for our national 
school, that in this great historic and 
chronological series we cannot show 
@ more direct descent from Italy, and 
that, instead of finding a parentage in 
Raphael, we are compelled to look out 
for an ancestry among the Dutch. 

It is not our intention to uphold 
the doctrine of art-finality ; we do not 
pretend that any man, however his- 
torically great, should obtrude im- 
passable barriers to our progress; we 
only wish to point out that a collec- 
tion like the present does specially 
establish the chronological and his- 
toric laws of art-development, and 
that what is greatest and truest and 
soundest in the present, must, as it 
were, by the inherent laws of human 
progression, or at least of human 
mutation, take past greatness for its 
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origin. But while maintaining this 
as the critical canon which con- 
duces to the safest as well as to 
the highest results, we cannot but 
admit that, when a nation has boldly, 
like our own, struck out a new career, 
the effort has at once the vigour of 
originality, and the promise of ulti- 
mate success. There is a cringiog 
servitude to the past which implies 
national prostration, and precludes 
vitality and advancement. Thus 
the modern and living Germans 
have sold themselves to the ancient 
and dead Italians, and the result 
is an art learned, historic, and, per- 
chance, grand: yet whether it be 
alive or dead is withal uncertain. 
An individual, whatever be his call- 
ing, should not lose his individuality ; 
neither should a nation willingly 
barter away its nationality. A 
hybrid art of intermingled hation- 
alities, wanting the vital vighur of 
healthful birth, is, by the condition 
of its first origin, emasculated, and 
threatened with extinction. - Thus 
the French school of Daviil was 
wedded to the art of modern? Italy, 
and the resultant bastard off-pring 
are the present Italian works, en- 
feebled and degenerate. While, then, 
we could have wished that out of 
the glories of historic art there might 
have arisen for us a school at once 
national and international; derived 
from universal humanity, yet not 
less belonging to us Englishmen; 
reaching back into all time, yet not 
Jess vital with the time and life now 
existent, — we, nevertheless, cannot 
bat rejoice that, failing this highest 
result, our art has at least shown 
itself vigorous, honest, and free, We 
could have wished that thé first 
efforts of our English school téwards 


high art had been attended with 
greater success, But when wé look 
at such failures as those of Fuseli 
(102), of Barry (158), and of North- 
cote (122),—when we see how vain 
were their efforts to reach the heroic 


style, we are ready to doubt not only 
whether a manner so ambitious was 
suited to the genius of these! men, 
bat still further, to question whether 
the grand style be consonant, with 
the English character. A school of 
art such as theirs might indeed be- 
come domiciled in our nation without 
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growing into or out from our nation- 
ality. We content ourselves, then, 
with an indigenous growth, if health- 
fal though humble, rather then a 
sicklied exotic, though it reach the 
heavens. England, politically free, 
boasts of an art not less independent ; 
bat while we rejoice that she has, in 
art as in politics, thrown off foreign 
dictation, and become subject to no 
servitude, we could have wished, as 
before stated, that in rebelling against 
tyranny she could have submitted to 
teaching. 

In this independent and indigenous 
origin of our English school we re- 
cognise a close relation with the 
national characteristics of our people. 
In the naturalistic tendencies of our 
art we not less trace the correspond- 
ing direction of the nation’s studies 
and sympathies. Nature has become 
with us an idolatry ; natural science 
and natural history a passion; the 
knowledge of nature in a thou- 
sand ways ministers to our wealth ; 
and in art, in like manner, its stady 
becomes subservient to our pleasure. 
Now\if asked in what consists the 
health and the hope of our English 
school, we should assuredly say, in 
its close relation to nature, and to 
actual life. In Jandscape-art, for 
example, the minute and accurate 
transcript of nature has been carried 
to the last degree even of excess. It 
were now indeed almost possible to 
use a landscape painting as a diagram 
to illustrate a geological conforma- 
tion, and a foreground in a picture 
might have been a scientific study 
from a Botanic Garden, It must be 
admitted that the Italian masters 
never attained to a Jike accuracy; 
their object was rather to portray 
nature in her general aspects than in 
her minute detail; their knowledge 
was in those days sufficient for the 
imagination, but not enough to satisfy 
the present prying curiosity of the 
senses. The accuracy of science, 
however, at length came, and re- 
quired of art a corresponding truth; 
and now, finally, the detail of the 
photograph demands that the artist’s 
eye shull be the lens of a camera, and 
his hand an untiring and unerring me- 
chanism. All this, we have said, is 
healthful and hopeful,—and so it is, 
80 far, at least, as it is not absolutely 





absurd. That these hopes have in- 
deed been already realised, we think 
the present Exhibition, though not 
strong in landscape-art, sufficiently 
proves, We shall hereafter take 
occasion to speak more at large of 
Turner’s works ; for the present, it is 
sufficient to point out that the care- 
fal study and minute knowledge of 
nature which characterise our Eng- 
lish school, were in him the sure 
foundatiun of his greatness, the basis 
on which he reared his subsequent 
ideal and imaginative structure. The 
other masters of our English Jand- 
scape-art are examples of the same 
naturalistic tendency. Constable 
was truthful and literal even to the 
last. Maller, in such pictures as the 
“ Baggage-Waggon” (302), and the 
“ Welsh Landscape ” (309), avd in his 
series of water-colour sketches, was 
equally truthful and vigorous, and, in 
the treatment even of foreign sub- 
jects, thoroughly English. Mr. Cres- 
wick, likewise, in his “ Rocky Lake” 
(321), and “*Over the Sands” (548), 
is avother example of that detail and 
literal truth which can be attained 
only by continuous and laborious 
sketching. As a further and an exqui- 
site example of this successful patural- 
ism, we would refer to “ A Morning in 
Autamn” (556), by Mr. Linnell, jun., 
in which detail is. still duly subordi- 
nate to general pictorial effect. But 
at length we have reached a point in 
our national art career in which 
nature is made the pretence for the 
monstrous and the uovatural in art, 
and thus that which once was bealthfal 
is now perverted to disease, and what 
was hopeful in its origin has, in the 
end, become hopeless. We will not 
now stop further to characterise the 
school which has taken to itself the 
name pre-Raphaclite. A mistaken 
love of nature has become with these 
men a monomania; and beginning 
with the attempt to render all which 
was visible, they have at length, by 
a strange anomaly, actually suc- 
ceeded in painting what is invis- 
ible. Mr. Hunt, for example, in “ The 
Hireling Shepherd” (424), not content 
with countivg the blades of grass in 
the field, the leaves on the tree, has 
painted, with utmost pains and de- 
tail, the eye, the beak, and the plam- 
age of a swallow swiftly upon the wing! 
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We have confessed that the hope 
and the promise of our English 
school lies greatly in its strong hold 
on nature; we only regret that its 
love for nature is too material and 
literal ; that the artist does not take 
more of the poet’s license, and create 
out of the actual a fairer ideal. Art 
may possibly have become, in its 
decline in Italy, and in its rise in 
England, too artificial, too servilely 
bound down to academic dogmas; 
but the reaction in the opposite 
direction is now excessive; and in 
the avarchy which at present reigns, 
all received principles are in danger 
of being overturned. It is, however, 
to be hoped that the present stage 
of growth is merely transitional ; 
that we are now, though blindly, 
yet industriously collecting facts and 
data, which, when the time for mere 
copyism has ended, and the advanced 
stage of creation has at length ar- 
rived, may be wrought into a national 
art commensurate with our national 
knowledge, Let it be borne in mind 
that art can compete with photo- 
grapby only by pushing to their 
utmost limits the essentially art 
qualities; by making the picture 
more and more a poem, throwing 
into it more of thought, intent, and 
feeling, making discordant lines har- 
monious, composing nature so as to 
satisfy the mind’s desires, and better 
to attain nature’s high intent—thas 
fashiouing, as Milton did, a Vallom- 
brosa into a paradise, and banishing 
from the Eden of an ideal art the 
plague and the pestilence which 
entered through sin. 

Now we thankfully acknowledge 
that the art of this country has not 
been without the witness of this 
high endeavour. It is true that 
criticism now tends to crush all that 
is creative ; academic law and order 
are imperilled, and a worse tyranny 
threatened ; yet we trust an Exhibi- 
tion like the present may serve to 
show that in art there are, and have 
been, higher walks than the truth- 
fal transcript of commonplace. We 
cannot but think, whatever may 
have been asserted to the contrary, 
that the authority of Turner is in 
direct support of this ideal, creative, 
and imaginative art, and we regret, 
on this account, that the Manchester 
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Exhibition contains no example of 
the class to which the grand picture 
of “Childe Harold's Pilgrimage” in 
Marlborough House belongs. To 
this imaginative school he gave not 
only the sanction of his practice, but 
the attesting approval of a last be 
quest, when he left by will his 
‘ Building of Carthage,” to be placed 
between the pictures of Claude, a 
the test of his genius, and the wit- 
ness to his fame. In our Englisti 
school, Turner, Martin, and Danby 
are the three apostles of this imagi- 
native art. Of Turner and bis works 
we shall speak more hereafter. Of 
the landscapes by Martin we have 
his “ Clytie” (289), with his usual 
infinity of space, an imagination ran 
wild, and glorying in excess, yet 
suggestive of—indeed, almost reveal- 
ing—thoughts which reach beyond 
earth’s confines. Mr. Danby’s “ Vale 
of Tempe” (559) is one among the 
few grand landscapes in the Exhibi- 
tion; yet, like Martin’s “ Clytie,” its 
beauties are unseen in its present 
position. It is a picture appealing 
to the feelings rather than to the 
outward eye—a composition of tone 
aod tender harmonies, the sky with- 
out a cloud melting into etervity, 
the distant sea reaching into inti- 
nity, the tranquil river flowing 
through the midst, an emblem of 
the life of song and dance, which 
fill the sunny day. Mr. Linton’s 
“ Greek City” (518), and his “ Return 
of a Greek Armament” (524), belong, 
by pretension, to the same class; 
they have merit, but are, however, 
rather the compilations of picto- 
rial commonplace than the impul- 
sive soarings of an imagination which 
cannot rest till out of the materials 
of the actual world it has created a 
new heaven and a new earth. 

Art of this poetic aim is not only 
high, but rare, and within the reach 
of few, and perhaps by a necessary 
consequence few ouly can appreciate 
it. We do not say that such art 
should be, or can be, universal, 
because we well know that in its 
very nature it is exceptional; all 
that we have asserted is, that when- ° 
soever it may appear, men should 
straightway acknowledge it as sa- 
preme. We do not say to English 
artists indiscriminately, Attempt this 
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walk; on the contrary, we rather 
say, Examine into the quality of 
your individual genius, and follow 
its bent wherever it may lead. It is 
not needful that you should soar 
into the heavens if you were intend- 
ed to walk humbly on the earth; 
bat one thing is at least required of 
you, that you should be to your own 
selves truthful and sincere, Mani- 
fold are the ways of nature, multi- 
farious the offices of art; and to 
paint with truth and sincerity the 
lichen on the wall, the pebble on 
the beach, is something nobler than, 
with false ambition, to ape the 
highest, and consequently to fall 
into the lowest. We can almost 
forgive all that has been said against 
the ideal, because nothing can be 
more fatal to a school of art than 
that each man should imitate or 
measure himself against Raphael or 
Michael Angelo, Claude or Poussin. 
We once more, then, repeat, that 
notwithstanding the exception we 
have taken, it must be admitted 
that our English school is fall of 
hope and promise, not only because 
it seeks to be true to outward 
nature, but because, in an Exhibition 
like the present, we scarcely find a 
man untruthful to himself. If he 
be not a Raphael, he is the first to 
acknowledge it, and, instead of paint- 
ing prophets, does his best at a 
peasant. If not a Claude, he leaves 
for others “ Carthage” and “the Bay 
of Bais,” rightly content if he can 
make a truthful picture of a simple 
cottage. Let each man, according to 
his work, receive his reward. 

The career and works of Turner 
are complex phenomena, capable of 
different explanation, according to 
the theories a writer may wish to 
substantiate. We cannot, however, 
but think that the doctrines we have 
enunciated will tend to the solution 
of that mystery in which his genius 
is involved. There is surely nothing 
mysterious or strange in the fact that 
a great man coming into the world 
had yet everything to learn, and that 
he naturally and necessarily sought 
instruction from those masters who 
were best qualified to teach, We 
see from such fexamples as the 
“ Vintage of Magon” (229), and from 
the early drawings in the Water- 


Colour Gallery, that in his onset he 
adopted the style then in vogue. He 
thus, as we have already urged, made 
for himself in the past, a wide and 
secure basis for his future progress, 
by taking his stand among the his- 
toric names who had given to art a 
history, a chronology, and a progress. 
It was, therefore, not his weakness, 
but the source of his strength, that 
he commenced where Claude and 
Poussin had left off. The fact is, 
nature requires treatment before it 
can be converted into art; a glance, 
indeed, at the landscape backgrounds 
of the earliest pictures in the Italian 
and German Gallery of this Exhibi- 
tion, sufficiently shows how great 
was the difficulty in transmuting the 
landscape of nature into the techni- 
cality of a picture. Thus, however 
original be the genius of an artist, 
he cannot afford to renounce the 
accumulated knowledge, and _ the 
established canons, which the prede- 
cessors in the history of his art have 
matured and established for his 
guidance. Turner accordingly sub- 
mitted to be a pupil before he as- 
sumed to be a master. He saw 
nature through the eye of the great 
Italians ; he painted the sea in the 
manner of the Dutch; he submitted 
for a season to this seeming servitude, 
in order that his vision in the end 
might be clear and far-reaching ; and 
thus at length he won a right to free- 
dom, and, through submission to the 
past, worked out his fature origi- 
nality. 

The successive stages of his com- 
plex growth cannot be traced so 
completely at Manchester as in Marl- 
borough House. Yet we are inclined 
to the belief that his onward rise, and 
his subsequent downward fall, have 
in them more of simplicity than has 
been generally imagined, and that 
the division of his manner into seve- 
ral successive periods is an ingenious 
overstraining scarcely borne out by 
the facts. there were of necessity 
in Turner, as more or less in the his- 
tory of all great artists, three powers 
contending for mastery—the autho- 
rity of the past, the authority of na- 
ture, and the power of his own 
genius. The authority of the past, 
intermingled with the teaching of 
nature, was, as we have shown, 
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rightly paramount in his earlier 
works, and we are far from thinking 
a wise man would desire that even 
his very latest should contain no 
traces of what is great and true in 
Art's history. Then came works in 
which the second power was more 
specially dominant, the authority 
of nature in its simple unbiassed 
truth. Of this phase in his art we 
have the “Abingdon,” and the 
‘“ Windsor,” in Marlborough House, 
and the “Small Sea-Piece” (248), 
and the “ Coast Scene” (264), in the 
Manchester Exhibition. In these 
pictures we find that tendency to 
naturalism, in the best sense of the 
word, which we have already pointed 
out, as the special hope and promise 
of our English school. We see in 
works of this character how closely 
he watched nature, with what deli- 
cacy and assiduity he laboured to 
verify her subtlest truths and beau- 
ties, laying in for himself a store of 
hard facts and expressive phenomena, 
which were subsequently to serve for 
his more ideal creations. Of this 
simple truthful naturalistic manner, 
take the small “ Coast Scene” (264) 
as an example. Mark the minute 
study and accuracy in the wave- 
curves, the momentary poise of the 
boat on the wave’s summit, the lucid 
reflection given to the water, which 
swells over the sand in liquid trans- 
parence; mark, too, the aerial and 
the linear perspective of the long 
wave which stretches far into the 
distance. This picture is, at the same 
time, wholly free from the taint of 
subsequent extravagance; its colour 
is not vivid, but neutral; not ventur- 
ing on a greater variety of tint than 
existing knowledge could reduce into 
harmony. In accordance, then, with 
our previous division, we should, 
firstly, say that this work still re- 
tained somewhat of the manner which 
history had prescribed ; that, second- 
ly, it contained very much of direct 
nature, derived, not through tradi- 
tion, but immediately from close 
study ; and that, lastly, it incorporat- 
ed somewhat of the artist’s individual 
self, without the intense egotism of 
his later hallucinations. 

In the career of Turner we would 
however, regard “tradition,” “na- 
ture,” and “genius,” rather as three 
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originating powers, more or less ope- 
rative throughout all his works, than 
as marking three successive chrono- 
logical epochs. We imagine, indeed, 
that a minute examination will show 
that no positive demarcation of pe- 
riods exists; that one manner over- 
laps and merges into another ; that, 
for example, the very simplest nature 
enters into his earliest water-colour 
drawings (397 and 303), with no other 
traditional influence than the imma- 
ture practice of an infant-school. 
Still, as we have said, we believe 
that the recognition of these thyee 
elements, “ tradition,” “nature,” and 
“genius,” as three fundamental 
powers, ever present in varying de- 
grees, may tend to the better com- 
prehension and classification of his 
complex works. His picture of 
“Walton Bridge on the Thames” 
(266), may be taken as an example of 
the manner in which the three ele- 
ments frequently intermingle. In this 
work tradition had all but died out; 
the knowledge and the love of nature 
were still supreme; yet at the same 
time we find that both tradition and 
nature are modified by the power of 
his genius, which here plays with the 
colour and sports with the composi- 
tion. Thus a subject utterly com- 
monplace, and signally intractable, 
is, by the skilful introduction of 
cattle, boats, and horses, and through 
the tact of artistic treatment, reduced 
into a pleasing picture. In this work, 
likewise, we see positive colour 
broken down, made throughout tran- 
sitional and relative, the water in 
its fluent liquid transparency suffas- 
ed with reflections, and partaking of 
the surrounding local tints. Thus 
colour, as we have said, is sported 
with, nature is subjected to art-treat- 
ment, and this work may therefore 
be studied with advantage, as mark- 
ing the transition from nature’s supre- 
macy to that closing phase in which 
genius, amounting ultimately to pic- 
torial frenzy, tyrannises over nature, 
and reverses the teachings of history. 

We have said that the English 
school is for the most part so literally 
naturalistic, that it seldom passes 
into the ulterior stage of ideal crea- 
tion. This shortcoming, however, 
cannot be laid to the charge of Tar- 
ner. He seems indeed, as we have 
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seen, to have been at once an imita- 
tor of other masters, and a diligent 
student of nature, in order that, in 
the end, he might, with the freedom 
and mastery of perfect knowledge, 
revel in the phantom glories of a 
burning imagination. Works of this 
third manner are not to be admired 
because they are transcripts of nature, 
which indeed they are not; but be- 
cause they are the fiery effusions of a 
heated fancy, the outpourings of a 
genius which, having at first dis- 
covered beauties and truths in nature, 
at length found in itself a fervid 
poetry. Perhaps minds which pass 
through these stages of successive 
growth are capable of their highest 
works just at that point where fact 
and imagination meet half-way; 
where facts are not violated but 
coloured, and imagination, still hold- 
ing on to nature, has a stand-point 
more substantial than the subsequent 
baseless fabric of a vision. Of this 
intermediate manner of mingled fact 
and fiction the present Exhibition 
contains some not unimportant ex- 
amples. The “ Pas de Calais” (259) 
is perhaps the best. Some facts of 
ocean have never indeed been seized 
with greater truth. The glassy mir- 
ror-like surface of the heaving waves, 
speeding onward, and carrying along 
the resistless boat, which, having lost 
all other way, heaves powerless. In 
this work is likewise found the subtle 
relation of each part to all, and all 
to each —sky, water, vessels, figures, 
all seen under a dream-like halo. To 
these special aspects of nature this 
picture is most true. Yet as we have 
said, such works are to be prized 
rather as a glowing fiction than a 
literal fact. It has often been our 
lot to traverse the ocean in sunshine, 
shade, and shower, yet never did it 
appear to us in guise like this. Of 
the same manner the Water-Colour 
Gallery contains further examples. 
Take, for instance, the drawing of 
“ Launceston” (340), in which nature 
is subjected to the utmost art-treat- 
ment; the sky is full of atmosphere; 
over the landscape is sunshine; in the 
putting together of the entire picture 
there is all possible skill ; the colour 
is delicate in gradations ; and positive 
notes are thrown in only where point 
and emphasis are needed. Such 
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works, of which the Water-Colour 
Gallery contains a few examples, are, 
as we have said, the meeting of nature 
and art, of fact and fiction, half-way, 
and consequently partake of the fasci- 
nation of the Arabian Nights, or of the 
~— trance of a Midsummer Night’s 

ream. The mind, whether in paint- 
ing or poetry, only demands of such 
works that they shall be well done, 
and then the imagination, willingly 
led captive, cares not, in the intoxi- 
cation of high delight, to inquire 
whether the colours be too glowing 
or the fancy too exuberant. 

How far away from literal nature 
a poet or an artist may lead his read- 
ers or spectators, depends mainly on 
the potency of his creative spell. 
Perhaps there is indeed no greater 
evidence of the genius of Turner than 
the distance to which he can allure 
the mind from the region of cold dry 
facts, without violating the sense of 
pictorial propriety. Of this, last 
victory the Manchester Exhibition 
contains no example comparable to 
the “ Pilgrimage of Childe Harold” 
in Marlborough House. In this pic- 
torial romance the beauties of Italy 
are seen, as through the visions of a 
dream ; the power of a concentrating 
composition brings together the dis- 
tant mountains, the languishing sky, 
the villages nestling among the hills, 
the broken arch, and the exuberant 
fertility of a southern clime, all lus- 
trous and golden in the fervid colour 
of a burning sun. That this is liter- 
ally like to nature even in Italy, it 
were absurd to pretend. But it is 
like to what imagination pictures— 
like to the romance which poetry has 
written — like to the remembered 
scenes of past delight, when the cold 
of the wind or the heat of the sun— 
when the importunity of the mendi- 
cant or the weariness of fatigue are 
forgotten, and memory enhances, 
while it records, all that ministered 
to pleasure. It is an utter mistake 
to put such works to the test, of literal 
truth ; they prove, on the contrary, 
the position for which we have con- 
tended, that imagination is the artist’s 
highest gift, and that, consequently, 
a picture of composition, a work of 
romance, takes a nobler mental. posi- 
tion than a mere detailed chronicle 
of facts or events. 
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It might lead to interesting sesthetic 
conclusions, were we to analyse by 
what means Turner, in the more 
visionary drawings of this Water- 
Colour Gallery, succeeded in main- 
taining his spell over the imagina- 
tion. It were interesting to inquire 
how far it was needful that the mind 
should be at once caught up from the 
earth, as in a trance ; how far it was 
necessary, by a dream-like halo of 
unreality, to blind the clearer vision ; 
how far a stern, startling truth might 
suddenly awaken to a convicting 
sense of delusion; or how far, on the 
contrary, a skilful intermingling of 
literal fact with fancied faction was 
absolately essential to satisfy that 
pictorial conscience which impera- 
tively demands truth. It would pro- 
bably be discovered that the success 
of these works depends on the due 
balance of these apparently incom- 
patible elements. It will indeed be 
found that the license of romance is 
fally balanced by the wondrous 
amount and value of literal truth, so 
that it becomes difficult to determine 
whether these drawings are to be 
prized most for their accuracy to 
nature or for their consummate skill 
as works of art. 

In the Water-Colour Gallery are 
collected many of Turner’s drawings 
for book illustration, and we need 
scarcely say that, to the artist espe- 
cially, they are studies of pictorial 
effect and management. We were 
more particularly struck with “ Milan 
Cathedral” (366), “ Marathon” (376), 
and “On the Rhine” (347). In the 
“Milan Cathedral,” note the skilful 
management of the long procession, 
upon which the light, shade, and colour 
are so dexterously thrown, that great 
distance is given, and the whole length 
of pavement from foreground to the 
cathedral door, kept down in perfect 
level. Indeed, we need scarcely say 
that the entire series of these vignette 
drawings is remarkable for the skil- 
fal putting together of the subject, 
and for that pictorial management by 
which the strong telling points are 
brought out, and the weak merged 
or counteracted. We need not say 
how exquisite they are in colour ; yet 
they belong to that period when lite- 
ral nature had given place to romance ; 
they are indeed studies in chromatics ; 





and being harmonious and grammatic 
in colour, it was left to the engraver 
to translate the transitional delicacies 
of tint into the equivalent of light 
and shade. It will be found that in 
detail they are minute, yet the detail 
is merged into one general effect, 
This strongly marked general effect, 
for the sake of which all that is inimi- 
cal is surrendered, makes these works, 
considering the subtlety of their com- 
position, not only eminently telling, 
but in some sense easily understood. 
Hence the erroneous conclusion that 
they were equally easily executed. 
But however rapid might have been 
the actual execution, never could it 
be asserted of any other painter with 
greater truth, that to throw off these 
works readily in an hour had required 
the hard labour of a life. Avccord- 
ingly, on close examination, it will 
be found that, in the execution, there 
is no daring dash of hand, no broad 
blotting in of subject ; even the sky is 
stippled, and every square inch has 
its separate light, shade, and resolu- 
tion of colour. Never was so much 
knowledge crowded into so small a 
space, so much complexity and intri- 
cacy reduced into simplicity ; so much 
positively stated, and yet so much 
vaguely suggested; so much for the 
eye to discover, and at the same time 
so much for the imagination to con- 
jecture. 

Sach works, as we have said, are 
at the same time both nature and 
art, fact and fiction, each meeting the 
other half-way; and, consequently, 
they are sometimes admired simply 
as works of art, sometimes exclusively 
as works of nature. It has been our 
object to show that they are equally 
admirable as both, that they are sig- 
nal examples of that highest class of 
art in which a great man throws into 
nature a portion of his own greatness, 
constituting a picture, as Coleridge 
said, an intermediate something be- 
tween a thought and a thing. There 
came, however, it is well known, and 
now we trust universally admitted, 
a time in the history of Turner's 
mind, when, to adopt the idea of Cole- 
ridge, the idiosyncrasy of the artist’s 
“thought” grew morbid and exces- 
sive. Of this closing and melancholy 
period, “The Exile and the Rock 
Limpet,” and “The Angel standing 
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in the Suv,” among the Marlborough 
House Oollection, are sufficiently 
signal examples. 

Of the numerous pictures and 
drawings now in Manchester, it is, 
perhaps, well that but few manifest 
the extravagance of this latest man- 
nerism. The drawing of “ Llanberris 
Lake” (334), in the Water - Colour 
Gallery, tends, for the first time, to 
that fierce blaze of the fiery furnace, 
and falls into that incoherence of 
colour, that mental wandering and 
paroxysm, which indicated, if we may 
be allowed to say, in what direction 
madness lay. We scarcely know 
whether to deem it strange or but 
natural, that Turner’s strongest fa- 
culty, the sense of colour, should have 
been the first to give way, not indeed, 
perhaps, that it did so much break 
down as overleap prescribed bounds 
—what had always been a passion, 
becoming in the end raving delirium. 
Of this last sad stage, “ Kussnucht, 
Lake of Lucerne” (879), and “ An 
Alpine Pass,” his last drawing (380), 
may be taken as examples: the one 
class has been designated ‘‘ the Scarlet 
fever ;” the other, ‘‘ the Yellow fever.” 
We need not say that, as critics, we 
have long condemned these extrava- 
gances. We at least have nothing to 
retract. As far back as the year 1833, 
this fiery school, in our English art, 
of which these drawings are ultra 
i was denounced as fol- 
ows :— 


“There are modern pictures that 
would make you long for a parasol, and 
put you in fear of the yellow fever, and 
into suspicion of the jaundice; scenes 
pretending, too, to be Fairy Land, that 
are as hot as capsicum, terribly tropical, 
‘sub curru nimium propinqui solis,’— 
where an Undine would be dried and 
withered, and you would long more for 
an icicle than Lalage, and would cry out 
for the shades of Erebus to hide you 
therein. Horace says: ‘Place me under 
the chariot of the too near sun, in a land 
unblest of houses.’ Yet do artists in 
defiance build their structures under the 
blaze of the sweltering orb, then per- 
haps give you a river in a region where 
even a Niobe could not squeeze out the 
moisture of a tear. You are astonished 
at the skill of the artist, and detest his 


work, and require a green shade over 
your eyes for a week, and dread an oph- 
thalmia. The true worship of nature is 
a greater mystery; the idol demands 
not the caldron and the fiery furnace; 
would she were the Mater Cybele to un- 
yoke the lion from her car, and drive the 
mad recusant back intothe woods. You 
cannot open an Annual without the flar- 
ing sun in the middle of the page; all 
imitate the wonder. Are we tired of the 
quietness of landscape? Must the earth 
exchange its verdure for a burnt-up bar- 
renness, as if suffused with brimstone? 
and Phoebus himself, if he appear, be 
ever in a flame-coloured suit ?”* 

We had set ourselves the task of 
tracing the connection subsisting be- 
tween our national life and our na- 
tional art, and the career of Turner is 
an example which serves our purpose. 
Thus in his first rise he was historic 
and conservative, laying his founda- 
tions wide and deep in the past, 
seeking security in experience, and 
finding wisdom in an aristocracy of 
greatness. Then ensued a phase 
specially accordant with the existing 
tendencies of our national mind, when 
he set himself steadfastly to the study 
of nature, seizing her pictorial aspects 
and phenomena, thus making art in 
this its extended naturalism, in some 
measure commensurate in aim and 
importance with our natural science. 
His closing career of intoxicated ex- 
travagance may at first sight seem ill 
accordant with the practical sobriety 
of the national character. We regret 
to say, however, that an unhealthy 
craving for mental sensation and sur- 
prise has long set in; that repose is 
now superseded by intensity and velo- 
city ; that old truths are in danger of 
being neglected for specious error, 
and quiet merit for meretricious pre- 
tence. Now we do not say that in 
Turner’s last manner there was no 
saving merit; we only point out the 
manifest relation between these works 
of extravagance and these cravings 
for intoxication, and accordingly we 
find, when the novelty of surprise: is 
over, and the public talk has tired 
out, that these ultra works lose their 
spell, and the public, true to their 
better instincts, return with settled 
approval to those earlier pictures in 





* The Sketcher (p. 12), by the Rev. John Eagles. See Blackwood'’s Magazine, 
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which simple nature was the inspira- 
tion, and a wise antiquity the guide. 
What we now urge respecting the 
last style of Turner, is applicable to 
the first manner of the equally noto- 
rious school of English pre-Raphael- 
ites. They are the latest novelty ; 
the public are indebted to their works 
for a new pictorial sensation; they 
have given an interesting and an 
endless topic of talk. All this may be 
taken as a success; but when, as in 
the mannered works of Turner, the 
public eye becomes wearied with a 
novelty at length grown stale, these 
pre-Raphaelites may dread, from the 
noisy and fickle democracy of taste, a 
reaction not less blind and extrava- 
gant than former praise. The spirit 
of revolution which first crowned, 
is, in the end, not less eager to 
dethrone. 

Let us now endeavour to show how 
far the English school of figure-paint- 
ing is representative of the English 
character and our present aspect of 
civilisation. As society grows more 
complex, art naturally becomes more 
manifold. The fewer the wants, the 
simpler the ideas of a people, the 
more narrow will be the range of their 
art-creations. The art of barbarous 
nations is not only rude, but propor- 
tionably circumscribed ; even the arts 
of Egypt and of Greece, whatever be 
their merit, and however clearly they 
declare an advanced civilisation, are 
at least wanting in wide universality. 
The pictures of the middle ages, as 
the Manchester Exhibition abundant- 
ly shows, were still more circum- 
scribed in subject; and while they 
incite to ardour certain noble facul- 
ties of the mind, they leave the wider 
circuit of human nature unrepresent- 
ed. It is not till we enter the gallery 
of the modern English school that 
we find art assume that wider lati- 
tude, which may even perhaps be 
deemed latitudinarian, taking in the 
profane no less than the sacred, the 
comic as well as the tragic. What 
a revolution is indeed involved in the 
entire purpose and direction of art 
by the contrast between “The Last 
Supper” (30) of Giotto, “The Bap- 
tism” (182) of Francia, and “The 
Crucifixion ” (123) of Raphael, on the 


one hand; and on the other, “The ( 
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(26) by Hogarth, “The Drawing of 
the Militia” (514) by John Philip, 
and “Snap-Apple Night” (534) by 
Maclise. This ominous introduction 
of comedy and satire into modern art, 
and their prevalence in our English 
school, induce grave reflection. A 
well-known passage purporting to be 
descriptive of the Saviour, ended 
with the words, “ None have seen 
him laugh, but many have seen him 
weep ;” and accordingly, the art of 
the middle ages might readily move 
to tears, but never intentionally pro- 
voked ‘to laughter. It is then start- 
ling to find our English school com- 
mence with the works of Hogarth ; 
and this vein of comedy, once opened, 
runs more or less throughout the 
English Gallery. This intermingling 
of comedy into art is perhaps, after 
all, a healthful and manful indication. 
It has been said, man is the only 
animal who laughs; and when he 
does laugh, as here upon canvass, he 
shows a light heart and a free con- 
science ; and far be it from us to sug- 
gest that the keenest sense of comedy 
and satire is irreconcilable with 
higher duties, or incompatible with 
more serious art. We fear, however, 
that this revolution in the purpose 
of the art implies that they are now 
content with a lower aim ; that their 
present object is not so much to 
ennoble, as to amuse; that, in fact, 
they now serve to decorate a drawing- 
room, instead of aspiring, as formerly, 
to add devotion to a church. Herein, 
however, we find an adaptation in the 
the existing phase of art to the wants, 
or at least to the weakness, of our 
present civilisation. The business of 
life is now so intense, the conflict of 
the world so severe, that art, becoming 
reactionary, has now taken the 
province of recreation, and a picture 
which beguiles into a smile, or pro- 
vokes to laughter, accordingly con- 
fers on the world a service. It is, 
then neither strange nor unpardon- 
able that on the walls of an exhibi- 
tion should be hung works of comedy 
as well as of tragedy,—that Mr. 
Dobson’s “Tobit and the Angel” 
(517), “ Pepys’ Introduction to Nell 
Gwynne” (526) by Mr. Egg, Mr. 
Leighton’s “ Procession of Cimabue” 
520), and “ The Ghost Scene in Mac- 
beth” (522) by Mr. Maclise, should 
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all be found together on one wall in 
the same gallery. Such distribution 
and arrangement at least conspires 
to that system of contrast, surprise, 
and sensation, by which, as we have 
seen, the much-dreaded mental ennui 
is guarded off. This violation of the 
art-unities is indeed specially Eng- 
lish; it has the sanction of Shake- 
speare ; and the present heterogeneous 
character of our art may at least 
claim the following well-known pas- 
sage by Dr. Johnson in its defence,— 


“Shakespeare’s plays,” he says, and 
the argument equally applies to our 
English art—‘ Shakespeare’s plays are 
not, in the rigorous and critical sense, 
either tragedies or comedies, but compo- 
sitions of a distinct kind; exhibiting the 


real state of sublunary nature, which P 


partakes of good and evil, joy and sorrow, 
mingled with endless variety of propor- 
tion and innumerable modes of combi- 
nation; and expressing the course of the 
world, in which the loss of one is the 
gain of the other, in which, at the same 
time, the reveller is hasting to his wine, 
and the mourner burying his friend.” 


The school of genre painting, in 
which it will be seen the English 
Gallery is so prolific, would seem to 
take its rise in this indiscriminate 
and naturalistic treatment of actual 
and ordinary life. Our English art 
is thus in great measure a spontane- 
ous emanation from the popular mind, 
finding what beauty, poetry, or comic 
point it may, in the incidents of 
society, rather than seeking what 
might perhaps be now deemed an 
abnormal elevation, distant from the 
daily sympathies of mankind. The 
sphere of art would no doubt be 
higher, were the life of man better ; 
if his inner life were more thoughtful, 
his feelings less artificial and conven- 
tional, the outward manifestation of 
that life through art would doubtless 
become more contemplative and heart- 
felt. For our part, however, we are 
content to take the present phase of 
art as we find it, more especially as 
these English pictures are good of 
their kind, with no pretence, it is true, 
to the student-life of the few, but at 
the same time, honestly representa- 
tive of life as it now is; of the crowd 
of gay dresses which throng our ex- 
hibitions ; of the drawing-room and 
dinner-giving world, from whence 


comes patronage to art. We accord- 
ingly trace a certain refinement of 
manner and style about our present 
school, which contrasts, we think, 
favourably with the coarser comedy 
of Hogarth and the pig-sty cottages 
of Morland. It will t seen, for ex- 
ample, how Wilkie in his “ Blind- 
man’s Buff” (258) and in his “ Rent 
Day” (265), refined upon the Dutch 
Teniers and Brouwer, transmuting 
the tenants of a cottage into fit com- 
pany for a palace. In like manner, 
Mr. Faed, in his admirable picture of 
the “ Village School” (448) eschews 
all that is repulsive in poverty and 
rags; while Mr. Webster wholly avoids 
the pictorial difficulty of low life, by 
making his boys in such master- 
ieces as “the Playground” (328), 
and “the Slide” (350), the polished 
sons of gentlemen. It is, indeed, re- 
markable how delicate treatment, 
skill in execution, study of character, 
and point in incident, can, in such 
pictures, raise subjects the most com- 
mon into works of extraordinary 
merit. 

This wide and undefined term, 
“ genre painting,” includes a class of 
works which, taken from polite so- 
ciety or genteel comedy, are especially 
suited for the drawing-room. “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” the plays of 
Sheridan, the writings of Sterne and 
Addison, are the favourite works for 
illustration. It is, indeed, quite sur- 
prising what trifles will please, if 
the art which adorns be excellent. 
“Uncle Toby and the Widow Wad- 
man ” (369), “‘ Sir Roger de Coverley 
going to Church” (392), and ‘‘ Sterne 
and the Grisette” (425), are, for ex- 
ample, all subjects suited to that 
quiet humour and _ veiled satire 
which are the special gifts of Mr. 
Leslie, and constitute pictures at 
once pointed and pleasing, which 
amuse without presuming to in- 
struct; which, taking the public taste 
just as it is, condescends to “ please 
with a feather and tickle with a 
straw.” How delightfully charming 
is a painting of silks and satins— 
how well, when hung in the draw- 
ing-room, it matches with the new 
curtains and the gay carpet—how 
well the elegant attitudes and man- 
ners of the people in the F eity 
comport with the elegant trifling in 
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society, with the graceful compli- 
ments which pass round the piano, 
and the sotto voce . conversation 
which serves as an accompaniment 
to songs of convehtional sentiment ! 
Thus how complete is the accord- 
ance between art and society; and 
how can pictures fail of pleasing, 
which thus satisfy the highest needs 
of “evening parties?” “ High Art” 
were an intrusion. Do you suppose 
that a picture of St. Peter is wanted 
in that polite society, where the 
company of St. Peter himself, the 
rude fisherman, would be far from 
welcome? In a day when manners 
make the man—and it is more im- 
portant to be recognised as the per- 
fect gentleman than known as the 
good Christian—it is not surprising 
that art corresponding to the exi- 
gences of society, should become at 
once frivolous and refined. 

This is specially the tendency of 
our present English school; yet, 
though a successful work be both 
frivolous and refined, it is, at the 
same time, needful that the execu- 
tion and treatment should be pic- 
torially good. If manners make 
the man, it is needful, at least, that 
the manners shall be of the best ; and 
if pictorial manners and polish, and 
a good wardrobe, be sufficient to 
make the picture, it is at any rate 
demanded that these excellencies 
shall be the best of their kind. Mr. 
Charles Kean, at the Princess’s Thea- 
tre, may succeed by alluring the eye ; 
but yet, to command even this success, 
it. was needful that the stage-display 
should be of its kind the best. In like 
manner take Mr. Frith’s “ Life at the 
Sea-side” in the Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 1854, and which we are sorry 
not to find now at Manchester : it 
was admirably executed, abounding 
in point, humour, and character ; 
it was the best of its class, and the 
crowd which gathered round it at 
once constituted a just tribute to its 
merit, and afforded sufficient evidence 
that to amuse and tickle by a trifle 
is now the special province of art. 
The pictures of Mr. Frith and of Mr. 
Egg are, indeed, so admirably exe- 
cuted, that we should with reason 
regret their absence in any Ex- 
hibition. Take for example Mr. 
Frith’s “Stage-Coach Adventure” 
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(386) ; it is marked by pungent sa. 
tire, is capitally painted, and has, at 
least, the merit of adding to enjoy- 
ment by creating amusement. In the 
same way, Mr. Egg’s picturesof “ Pepys’ 
Introduction to Nell Gwynne ” (526), 
and “Peter the Great’s first Inter. 
view with Catherine” (398), are ad- 
mirable rather from the excellence of 
pictorial manner and execution than 
from any intrinsic value in the sub- 
ject. People delight to find what 
they have read of put upon canvass; 
it is now specially the province of a 
picture to realise and satisfy curio- 
sity, and it is scarcely less gratifying 
for a man to find his own vagrant 
thoughts and reminiscences reduced 
to pictorial form, than to see himself 
in print. All men, of course, have 
read The Vicar of Wakefield, and 
have early recollections of Moses 
and his adventures: what then can 
be more delightful than to come 
upon the two pictures of Maclise 
(579 and 585), and see Moses, how 
smart he is made for the fair,—to 
mark the consternation of his re- 
turn, and actually to find the gross 
of green spectacles here fall in view? 
To praise works or men of such ac- 
knowledged excellence were needless, 
to attempt their depreciation fruit- 
less. Such pictures cannot but suc- 
ceed, because they awaken pleasing 
and passive memories without tax- 
ing to heavy thought, or rousing a 
dormant conscience. We live in a 
day when sermonising is permitted 
to the pulpit alone, as the only set- 
off to the levity of a world which 
dares not to be serious. We doubt 
not, were it necessary, a deep moral 
might be discovered in “ Uncle. Toby 
and the Widow Wadman,” in “ Life 
at the Sea-side,” or in ‘Moses and 
the Spectacles ;” but, for our part, we 
should sgarcely presume to moralise 
where we are evidently told to laugh, 
especially as the laughter may be both 
hearty and harmless, 

It is scarcely a hopeful symptom 
that our national art so early in its 
growth should have so soon degene- 
rated into a luxury. Ours is an art of 
wealth ambitious of display rather 
than of thoughts which demand an 
utterance, of feelings which claim a 
sympathy. Ours is an art allied to 
the merchant wealth of Venice, 
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rather than to the convent thought 
of Fiesoli, or even to the student-life 
which now feeds our literature. It 
js an art of colour, rather than of 
form, of effect rather than of senti- 
ment; it seeks to farnish a room in- 
stead of feeding the mind, to allure 
rather than to exact. But to the 
gorgeous art of Venice in her glory 
we capnot yet attain. Of Venice it is 
said, “In purple was she robed, and 
of ber feast monarchs partook ;” and, 
accordingly, her palace-art was sump- 
tuous and ornate. In like manner our 
own school of painting, under the 
atronage of merchant princes, as 
ee assembled at the grand empori- 
um of commerce, has emulated the 
same display ; yet, nevertheless, our 
works contrast with the glowing 
creations of Venice, as the Exchange 
and the Free Trade Hall in Man- 
chester compare with the Doge's 
Palace. 

Yet must it be conceded that our 
drawing-room art admits of and re- 
ceives much refinement and elegance 
in its treatment. There’is, as we have 
said, in the works of Mr. Leslie a 
touch of subtlety. We would also, for 
this sanie merit, specially point out 
Mr. Horsley’s “ Madrigal” (549). Look 
at the hands, how delicately formed, 
how sensitive to the music ; the heads, 
how expressive of character, and how 
full of the occasion; the bearing of 
the figures, and their attire, how in- 
dicative of birth and refinement! A 
picture which, like this, takes a do- 
mestic scene, and exalts it into a re- 
fined and thoughtful work of art, 
throws into the conception of life a 
poetry, and thus does service to man- 
kind. We need not say that the 
works of Mr. Mulready bear this same 
critical test. Careful and elaborate 
in execution and finish, rich and lus- 
trous in colour, matured in thought 
and intention, free from mannerism, 
they attain all the special merits 
which the English pre-Raphaelites 
only aim at, and sufficiently show 
that our national school was not 
wholly wanting in truth and since- 
rity when the brethren appeared with 
their wondrous revelations. The best 
works of Mr. Mulreedy are not to be 
seen in Manchester. Turn, however, 
to the hayfield, with ‘‘ Burchell and 
Sophia” (362), and mark the high 
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refinement, and the exquisite draw- 
ing in the hands and heads; or, more 
especially, to “The Bathers” (357), 
and observe the delicate undulation 
in the lines and forms; the modula- 
tion of light, shade and colour; the 
refined idealising of the actual model, 
free from the coarseness of Etty and 
the mannered generalisation of Frost. 
Then, if in wonder you ask how all 
this knowledge and skill has been 
attained, walk into the room of draw- 
ings, examine the chalk studies from 
the life, and the elaborate sketch for 
his masterpiece, “The Choice of the 
Wedding Gown.” Again, we say, these 
works are perfect in their kind; and 
while such a school existed, a pre- 
Raphaelite revolution and revelation 
were not needed. 

The difficulty of assigning to these 
pre Raphaelite works their rightful 
position in the history of past art, or 
among the works of our own times, 
is indicated at once in the violence of 
their opponents, and by the ardour 
of their friends. To take a middle 
course would be more easy, were they 
not themselves, both in their doc- 
trine and by their works, so agress- 
ively antagonistic. For ourselves,. 
we have, in our previous article, al- 
ready shown that this Manchester 
Exhibition abundantly proves that 
the brethren have imitated the mid- 
dle ages by the resuscitation of ex- 
ploded errors, rather than through 
the adoption of high spiritual graces. 
But perhaps the members of this 
school would rather be tested by their 
trath to living nature than by their 
literal transcript of a past history. 
Even, however, upon this issue we 
shall find that verdicts are conflicting. 
One man, with magnifying lens in 
hand, but with no notion, as we 
think, of what is requisite to a pic- 
ture, examines and counts every se- — 
arate hair on the ruddy peasant’s 
ead, or individualises each blade of 
grass in the field (see 424), and forth- 
with in ecstasy exclaims how wonder- 
ful, how like to nature! Another man, 
who has studied nature not less dili- 
gently, and who is certainly not less in- 
formed on the true philosophy of art, 
eschewing the numerously-supplied 
magnifying and opera glasses by 
which the Manchester Committee 
have unconsciously satirised the exe- 
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cution of the works exhibited, or the 
injustice of their hanging,—this man, 
we say, anxious to test these preten- 
tious pictures by unaided vision and 
unbiassed mind, exclaims in execra- 
tion, how detestable! how untrue to 
nature! It is evident, then, that on 
this point the public are divided into 
diametrically opposing parties. We 
think, however, it must be admitted 
by all, that this new school is the 
last and the most ultra development 
of .the naturalistic tendencies which 
we have already pointed out as the 
special characteristic, of our national 
art. Whether this new aspect of 
naturalism be indeed simple nature, or 
@ gross mannerism, and altogether a 
caricature of nature, is another ques- 
tion. We think, however, we ma 
positively assert that these works, 
even if true to nature as she 7s, are at 
least utterly false to nature as she 
appears. It is, therefore, manifest 
that these pictures, as translations of 
nature into art, are utterly untrue 
and false. This is, indeed, the fun- 
damental error which vitiates all their 
industry, their pretended honesty and 
truth. It may be admitted that, in 
nature a cube has eight sides, but if 
an artist should in his picture paint 
more than three, he violates the pos- 
sibilities of vision. In like manner, 
a swallow on the wing may have eye, 
bill, and plumage ; but when Mr. Hunt 
actually puts all these details into his 
picture (424), pretending to be true to 
nature, he = in fact, a pictorial 
falsehood. hatever may have been 
an earlier doctrine, it has now been 
the practice of several centuries, that 
the action of a picture must be limit- 
ed to a moment of time; that, for 
example, on the same canvass cannot 
be represented a man going to exe- 
cution, the scene of his execution, 
and the subsequent burial; and, ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Cope, in his “ Martyr- 
dom of Lawrence Saunders” (560), 
has thrown an analogous subject into 
three separate compartments or pic- 
tures. Now, it is this visual and 
mental, no less than pictorial law, 
which the English pre-Raphaelites 
substantially violate in their works. 
In the “ Hireling Shepherd” (424), it 
may be possible that the eye should 
mark, for example, each individual 
hair on the peasant’s head, but, conse- 
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quently, it could not at the some mo- 
ment see the down on the moth’s 
wing, or count the ears of corn in the 
distant field. In order to mark with 
equal distinctness these varied de- 
tails, so widely distant from the focus 
of vision, a succession of moments, 
and still more, several distinct points 
of sight, are needful. Thus this equal 
emphasis of detail throughout the 
picture, so fatal to pictorial effect, 
arises in the fundamental error, that 
it is the province of a picture to re- 
present nature as she zs, not as she 
appears. 

This doctrine of aspects and ap- 
pearances constitutes, in fact, the 
very philosophy and poetry of art, 
If art be nothing but a literal tran- 


Y script of nature, then is picture 


making mechanical, and the painter’ 
vocation drudgery. Art is no longer 
the rendering of what the poet-mind 
perceives, or feels, but the manual 
and servile transcript of detail which 
can be spelt out and counted. This is 
a naturalism which defeats itself, by 
leading to an art which, as art, is un- 
natural and monstrous; a naturalism 
which is, in fact, materialism ; and in 
proportion as it is material, ignores 
the artist’s mind, whose special pro- 
vince it is to compose, to create, and 
to idealise. This is the philosophical 
error which infects and vitiates, to a 
greater or less degree, all the works 
which have proceeded from this 
presumptuous school. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds would seem, as it were by 
anticipation, to have denounced the 
delasions of these men, when he 
wrote as follows,— 

“ Amongst the painters and writers 
on painting, there is one maxim uni- 
versally admitted and continually in- 
culeated. Imitate nature is the invari- 
able rule; but I know of none who have 
explained in what manrfer this rule is 
to be understood; the consequence of 
which is, that every one takes it in the 
most obvious sense, that objects are re- 
presented naturally when they have such 
relief that they seem real. It may ap- 
pear strange, perhaps, to hear this sense 
of the rule disputed; but it must be con- 
sidered that, if the exclusive excellence 
of a painter consisted only in: this kind 
of imitation, painting must lose its rank, 
and be no longer considered as a liberal 
art and sister to poetry. This imitation 
being merely mechanical, in which the 
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slowest intellect is always sure to succeed 
pest, for the painter of genius cannot 
stoop to drudgery, in which the under- 
standing has no part; and what pretence 
has art to claim kindred with poetry but 
its powers over the imagination ?” 


There are other errors and perver- 
sities which seem to belong to indi- 
vidual taste, or rather to the want of 
good taste, rather than to arise from 
any dogmatical theory. or instance, 
we know of no theory which lays down 
that flesh should be made of brick- 
dust ; that human hair should be uni- 
formly red ; that women should be un- 
exceptionally ugly; that men should 
be ungainly and uncouth ; that beaut 
should be eschewed as a moral evil, 
and poetry be sought only in the 
repulsive. That we are in no way 
over-rating the special claims of these 
works to public attention and admi- 
ration, will be at once evident on 
appealing to Mr. Hunt’s “ Hireling 
Shepherd” (424), and his equally 
startling “Gentlemen of Verona” 
(470). It is strange, nay, it is un- 
pardonable, that the pretended love 
of nature—a nature which shows 
herself so beauteous, so placid, and 
unobtrusive—should result in pic- 
tures. so repulsive, so meretricious 
and offensive. 

We readily admit that, notwith- 
standing such abhorrent qualities, 
the works of these men possess some 
remarkable merits. If they did not, 
it were impossible that they could so 
long have maintained their ground in 
public attention. Some of the best 
works which have emanated from 
this school, it must be admitted, are 
not in Manchester. It is to be re- 
gretted that Millais’s pictures of 
“The Huguenots” and the “ Order of 
Release,” are not here exhibited, and 
that the undoubted genius of this 
artist has no better witness to attest 
his merit than his “ Autumn Leaves” 
(543). Yet, notwithstanding these 
deficiencies, the Exhibition contains 
works, to deny all merit to which 
would assuredly be to condemn our- 
selves. For example, in Mr. Hunt’s 


’ Claudio and Isabella” (565), there 
is a dread fear in Claudio, a reproof 
in the Isabella, with her stead- 
fast manner and_ soul-piercing eye, 
which makes this work, notwith- 
standing its repulsive aspect, a mar- 
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vel in expression. “The awakened 
Conscience” (550) is likewise in this 
respect not less remarkable, every 
incident adding emphasis to the 
story, and the marvellous detail aid- 
ing the realisation. It is these men- 
tal attributes which have given to 
the best works of these artists a high 
position with all men who, tired of 
conventionalism and elegant trifling, 
would fain look to art for sugges- 
tive thought and the mind’s expres- 
sion. We would, as far as in us 
lies, earnestly beseech these ardent 
painters to throw aside their repul- 
sive mannerism, their false dogmas, 
and the dogmatising teachers who 
have betrayed their best interests; 
and henceforth, according to the sound 
and long-established canons in art, 
throw into their works more and‘ 
more of thought, deep intent, and 
mental expression. They are wholly 
in error when they a that to 
them was confided a fresh revelation. 
All that is essentially new in them- 
selves and their works is a repulsive 
and utterly false mannerism, which 
in their best pictures they have 
themselves already in great measure 
abandoned. What is good and ad- 
mirable in their practice is in no- 
wise new, and belongs not specially 
to them; it is coeval with the origin 
of all noble art, and immutable as 
the best faculties of man. Surely 
they do not pretend that to them is 
due the discovery that truth, honesty, 
and sincerity, are essential to all high 
labour, and that thought and mental 
expression are the highest attributes 
in the works of man. The entire 
history of art enforces the truth of 
these doctrines, old as the records of 
the human raee. It is thought and 
mental expression which gives to the 
classic heads of Jupiter, of Alexander, 
and of Psyche, their claim to immor- 
tality. It was thought and mental 
expression which gave to the now 
much-abused Raphael, in the “ Dis- 
ute” and “‘the School of Athens,” 
is supreme position in the middle-age 
revival, This same thought and ex- 
pression, found in the greatest works 
of Titian and Tintoret, still subsist- 
ing in such pictures as “'The Three 
Marys” (310), not extinct in the school 
of Spain, and in “The Descent from 
the Cross” by Rubens, have in all 
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ages, and in all countries, given to 
art its value and renown. Among 
the presumptuous errors, then, which 
our pre-Raphaelite brethren have 
yet to unlearn, is the flattering notion, 
that to them pertains the honour of 
apy grand discovery. In proportion 
as they henceforth learn humility, 
learn to acknowledge that before the 
dawn of their light the world was 
not in utter darkness; just in pro- 
portion as they submit to the wisdom 
that has gone before them —a wisdom 
which, though they think it not, may 
still be found living around them; 
—just in this same proportion will 
they lose the noisy notoriety belong- 
ing to a revolutionary clique, and 
gain that enduring renown which their 
genius merits.* 

It is somewhat remarkable that 
this pre-Raphaelite furor has not ex- 
tended to our school of water-colour 
painting. Many of these drawings, 
indeed, sufficiently show that sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose may 
exist wholly independent of “‘ the 
brethren,” and, fortunately, equally 
independent of their repulsive man- 
nerism. We need scarcely point out 
such works as Mr. Lewis’s “ Frank 
Encampment in the Desert” (638), 
or his “ Easter day at Rome” (647), 
both of which sufficiently prove that 
the utmost originality, and the high- 
est merit, may still be attained by 
genius without the necessity of any 
new revolution. Mr. William Hont, 
again, in his “Stable Boy” (544), 
and in “The Attack” (526), and 
“The Defeat” (527), is natural, cha- 
racteristic, and graphic to the last 
degree, yet wholly uninfected by this 
vicious theory, and uncontaminated 
by any extravagance in practice. In- 
deed, this entire collection of water- 
colour drawings is so admirable and 
unexceptional, and the merits of the 
works, and the several manners of the 
individual artists, so well understood 
and so fully acknowledged, that the 
task of the critic has become now 
difficult, just in proportion as all that 
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can be advanced has been already 
anticipated. In the great Exposition 
of the Fine Arts in Paris, our school 
of water-colours attracted much atten- 
tion; and Théophile Gautier, in the 
columns of the Moniteur, thus spoke of 
its characteristics,— 

“Tt is known to what point of perfec- 
tion our neighbours beyond the Channel 
have pushed this national style, in which 
they have no serious rivals: they have 
acquired in it a vigour, an éclat, an in- 
credible effect. If too often their oil- 
pictures resemble water-colours, in re- 
venge their water-colours are like oil- 
pictures for intensity, warmth, and 
energy of tone. They possess colours 
of an irreproachable preparation, which 
form a scale the most extended—papers 
smooth as glass, granulated as a wall, 
according to the effect which they desire 
to obtain, and which admit of work the 
most varied, from .a free wash to the 
utmost elaboration.”—Le Moniteur Uni- 
versel, June 21, 1855. 

Though all which can be said on 
the merits of our English water- 
colours has been long since exhaust- 
ed, yet we would at least venture to 
advance a few words on the manifest 
relation between this essentially na- 
tional art and the pictorial wants 
and tastes of the people. Water- 
colour art is indeed specially suited 
to the characteristics of our English 
school—a school, as we have seen, 
not ambitious or high, and therefore, 
for the most part, not availing it- 
self of the full resources or limits of 
oil-psinting. Water-colours, on the 
other hand, are not fitted for grand 
historic works, but rather for those 
smaller cabinet-pictures and_ subjects 
of genre which are specially suited 
to English tastes, and the limits of 
private patronage. Such subjects 
and works demand that high and 
delicate finish, that purity and bril- 
liancy of colour, which the water- 
colour medium can so well attain. 
Such works are rightly prized as 
gems. Then, again, atmosphere in 
the sky, and aerial delicacy in dis- 
tances, with all those qualities of 








* We need scarcely say that this year’s Exhibition of the Royal Academy justifies 


and confirms all that we had written on the English pre-Raphaelites in Manchester. 
We gladly admit, however, that such works as “Thoughts of the Future,” by Mr. 
R. Carrick, and “The Mountain-Path,” by Mr. J. T. Linnell, give, at least to some 
members of this school, the promise of honourable escape from what is monstrous 


and repulsive. 
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colour, effect, and tone, which give 
to our landscape art its supremacy 
and charm, are perhaps more within 
the reach of water-colours than of 
oils. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that, within their comparatively cir- 
cumscribed limits—the confines, in 
fact, which bound our English school 
—these works approach perfection, 
and merit all the crowded popularity 
which in Manchester has attended 
them. The examples here brought 
together are the best of their kind : 
they are such as minister to enjoy- 
ment without taxing thought; they 
specially constitute an art of luxury— 
an epicurean banquet to the finer 
senses. 

But if the thought in these works 
be not deep, it cannot at least be 
charged with monotony. The di- 
versity, indeed, manifested by the 
leading men in this Gallery, is re- 
markable, as if the ready fluency in 
the vehicle had given a freedom to 
expression, each artist speaking out 
in his own way just what thoughts 
are in him. Take, for example, 
Lewis, Hunt, Cattermole, Haag, 
Turner, Copley, Fielding, Prout, 
David Cox, Richardson, G. Fripp, 
and Branwhite—all so admirable, 
and yet each so different from the 
other. Contrast the refined drawing 
and the elaborate stipple of Mr. Lewis 
with the rude blotting-in of Cat- 
termole; the delicacy of Copley 
Fielding’s tones with the fierce fire 
of Turner’s later colour ; the indefi- 
nite sloppy-wash of Mr. David Cox 
with the determined positive execu- 
tion of Mr. Branwhite. There is 
certainly in all this nothing of dead 
academic uniformity ; each style, like 
the school itself, has sprung up, we 
scarcely know how ; each master pre- 
suming to imitate nature just in his 
own way. The complaint is often 
heard that our modern civilisation 
destroys individuality of character ; 


‘ but the charge, if true of society, is 


certainly false when applied to our 
school of art, whether in water or in 
oil. Contrast, forexample, Mr. Maclise 
with Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Danby 
with Mr. Holman Hunt, and in each, 
the strong individuality of our art is 
seen protruding above its generalised 
natiouality ; each man owning alle- 
giance first to himself, and then in- 





cidentally to his country. In art, 
indeed, our collective nationality is 
formed out of our dissevered indivi- 
dualities ; the diversified aspects of 
our national school having remark- 
ably little in common, save the one 
locality of origin. Art, in fact, in 
these days of fusing intercourse, 
merges its national into a cosmo- 
politan existence; and thus, for ex- 
ample, while the French, German, 
and English schools have each their 
boundary lines of separation, all yet 
again intermingle into one brother- 
hood, having this in common—that 
all alike represent the thoughts, the 
feelings, a the wants, of the same 
European civilisation. 

A foreigner walking through these 
galleries of English painting would 
exclaim, where is their “high art?” 
Accustomed to grand altar-pictures— 
to Kaulbach’s ‘‘ Fall of Jerusalem,” 
or his “ Battle of the Huns,’—to 
“Homer deified,” by Ingres—or the 
“Decline of the Romans,” by Cou- 
ture,—he would be astonished that a 
nation so great in wealth, in com- 
merce, and in conquest, should not 
boast of pictures equally grand in 
scale and ambitious in manner. The 
explanation of this unfortunate ano- 
maly is, that the English artists, from 
Barry down to Haydon, specially de- 
voted to high art, have sunk under 
poverty and calamity. Of the works 
of Haydon the public will be glad 
of the opportunity now afforded of 
judging for themselves, and they will 
probably arrive at the conclusion 
that the merits of these ambitious 
pictures are barely commensurate 
with their partial popularity and 
success. His “Judgment of Solo- 
mon” (280) is acknowledged as his 
best ; “ Macbeth” (241) betrays his 
besetting exaggeration; and “The 
Mock Election” (421) his coarseness. 
Judging from these works, we should 
infer that he did not possess sufficient 
innate mental elevation and refine- 
ment for the high style to which he 
aspired. His colouring is coarse, his 
execution clumsy, his figures plebeian, 
and his forms wanting in style and 
dignity. Still we readily admit that 
his “Judgment of Solomon” is a 
reat work, and we cannot but join 
in the regret, elsewhere expressed, 
that this—one of the highest at- 
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tempts of our English school—should 
not have found a position in our 
National Gallery. 

The works of Etty, it must be ad- 
mitted, merit more than this quali- 
fied praise. His picture of “ Ulysses 
and the Syrens” (263) is great in 
merit as it is grand in scale. Let 
it be admitted that the forms are 
coarse, that the Syrens are too liter- 
ally copied from the ordinary models 
of ‘common life; yet the colour, not 
so rapturous as the Venetian, not so 
subtle and delicate as that of Turner 
in his better days, is of the highest 
excellence, passing from the delicacy 
of silver tones into the richness of 
golden lustre, making the picture a 
banquet for the eye, an intoxication 
to the senses. His“ Woman interced- 
ing for the Vanquished” (360) is di- 
rectly founded upon Titian, and at- 
tains a Titian-like grandeur; the 
drawing has decision, and that cer- 
tainty which belongs to knowledge ; 
the colour distant and subtle, yet 
close and intimate in its modu- 
lated relations, is thoroughly ma- 
tured, rising indeed into the heroic, 
and becoming truly the language of 
expression. There is likewise in these 
works a power which proves vigour 
of mind, an intensity which gives 
them a purpose, to which the sur- 
rounding pictures do not aspire. 
Take, for example, Mr. Frost’s “ Una 
and the Wood Nymphs” (507) ; though 
refined in feeling and elegant in form, 
it is, when compared with these works 
of Etty, without colour, power, or in- 
tention. 

In the interest of high art it is to 
be regretted that Mr. Herbert is not 
better represented. His “‘ Piracy of 
the Brides of Venice” (333) is a sub- 
ject not suited to his manner ; and 
his “Lear disinheriting Oordelia” 
(329), severe, thoughtful, academic, is 
yet but a study for a larger work. 
Sir Charles Eastlake’s picture of 
“Christ weeping over Jerusalem” 
(359) is too well known to require 
either commendation or criticism. In 
dignity of subject and purity of man- 
ner it takes a high comparative posi- 
tion among the English school ; but 
were the point of contrast changed 
to the great Italian works, it would 
be found comparatively wanting in 
elevation of general type and in 
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marked individuality of character 
and expression. Still we readily ad- 
mit that it isa great and honourable 
work. Of Mr. Ward it is difficult to 
say whether he belong to the lower 
province of genre or to the higher 
sphere of history ; his admirable pic- 
ture of “ Marie-Antoinette mendin 

the coat of the sleeping King” (597), 
partaking, in fact, of both characters, 
It must be admitted, however, that 
his “ Charlotte Corday led to execu- 
tion” (464) is one of the chief historic 
pictures in this Exhibition, approach- 
ing indeed to the “ grand style.” 
It were interesting to know how far 
this work was executed under the in- 
spiration of Horace Vernet and the 
French school. In the enumeration 
of works of high intention, it were 
unpardonable to omit the mention of 
Mr. Poole’s “Song of the Trouba- 
dours” (326), so different from any 
work ancient or modern in the pre- 
sent Exhibition, so great in its spell- 
like power and mystery. The style 
is so special as scarcely to admit of 
designation in words ; like all true 
greatness, the manner is inborn. The 
colour is not Venetian—for that it is 
too subdued ; not of the school of 
Rembrandt, for that it is too refined ; 
not Roman, for that it were too good. 
The light of the moon sparkles and 
dances on the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, yet none of its shores 
can now show so poetic and noble a 
race. The picture is indeed a poet's 
dream and dream-land, where the 
fever-heat of day has at length swoon- 
ed into the languishing hours of moon- 
light, and song wakens in the soul 
tenderest rapture. 

Finally, though foremost in our 
enumeration of the works of highest 
purpose, we must mention Mr. Mac- 
lise’s grand picture, “ The Ghost Scene 
in Macbeth” (522). Let it be con- 
ceded that it is black in colour, 
exaggerated in type of countenance 
and expression, noisy and clap-trap 
in its stage-mannerism, yet do we 
nevertheless feel that there is in this 
work an unapproachable grandeur 
and terror. It has been objected 
that the Ghost, visible only to Mac- 
beth, ought not to be in the picture: 
let it be supposed then, if necessary, 
that the Ghost appeared likewise to 
the painter—that under the haunting 
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vision of the spectre he painted this 
picture, thus giving to the work its 
supernatural mystery and awe. Our 
limits scarcely admit of detailed 
criticism, yet, nevertheless, we may 
venture to. state the conclusion to 
which that criticism would lead,— 
that in power of thought and of 
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of his naturalism, but also from the 
largeness of his scenic manner. We 
think that “The Passage of the 
Magra” (343)—guns drawn along the 
beach with inflowing tide and moun- 
tains in the distance—is the best of 
his works here exhibited. His “St. 
Michael’s Mount” (377), however, 


dealing with a great subject, making «more especially displays his mastery 


each character great and ,powerfal ; 
for skill and concentration in the 
composition, and in the telling of the 
story ; for mastery in handling and 
execution, this work triumphs over 
its more obvious defects, and attains 
to some of the highest attributes in 
art—grandeur, power, and mystery. 
Were we asked whether art, like 
science, be progressive, we should 
probably point to the works of Stan- 
field, Landseer, and Roberts. Pro- 
gression in the arts would seem not 
only to correspond with, but in some 
measure to be dependent on, the de- 
velopment of the physical sciences ; 
art increasing in detailed accuracy as 
science advances in certainty, a pic- 
ture in fact involving a knowledge of 
earth, air, and sea, with the science 
of optics and the laws of vision. 
Take, for instance, Mr. Roberts’ “ Gir- 
alda, Seville” (535), his “Interior of 
St. Stephen’s, Vienna” (187), and 
his large picture of “ Rome” (434), and 
compare these pictorial applications 
of linear and aeriel perspective with 
the background buildings in the pic- 
tures of the early German and Italian 
schools, and we shall find in these 
works about the same contrast as be- 
tween middle-age science and the po- 
sitive knowledge of the nineteenth 
century. Of the works of Landseer, 
such as “ The Shoeing” (407), “ The 
Catspaw” (379), and “ There is Life in 
the Old Dog yet” (331), it is scarcely 
needful that we should speak. In 
the history of animal-painting, how- 
ever, they claim distinctive notice 
for the supremacy given, if we may 
so say, to mental expression. These 
pictures would indeed go far to 
determine the long-mooted  ques- 
tion, whether animals are gifted 
with mind and reason, and it were, 
perhaps, difficult to say whether such 
art belongs to the department of 
natural science or of mental philo- 
sophy. Mr. Stanfield must be classed 
with Mr. Roberts—not only by virtue 


over the sea, broken and tossing— 
heaving dashing waves, rising and fall- 
ing with weight and power, but liquid 
and yielding, into which heavy bod- 
ies sink, yet buoyant, whereon light 
bodies may float ; swelling with anger, 
ready to break in spray and flood over 
man and boat ; the same storm which 
tosses the waves ranging in the sky, 
buffeting the black wind-driven rain- 
laden clouds. We think such pic- 
tures as these would go far to show 
that art is, or at least may be, still 
progressive; yet, at the same time, let 
it be observed, that the progression 
has been in a physical direction. All 
that belongs to the soul of art—to 
soul in man and spirit in nature—is, 
by our modern art, deliberately ne- 
glected. Mr. Stanfield’s pictures to 
us always incline to the material, 
without emotion, or even much of 
imagination: they are, as it were, a 
body perfect after its kind, yet a body 
without a soul. It is strange to re- 
flect how difficult it is in art, as 
indeed in human nature, to combine 
in their highest forms the material 
with the mental, to bring into union 
strength of body with intensity of 
soul. Contrast, for example, Stan- 
field’s “St. Michael’s Mount” with 
Danby’s “Evening Gun” (197): 
Danby’s work wants the vigour of 
a robust bodily existence, but, as a 
compensation, soul is suffused over 
land and sea; to us those clouds 
which gather round that setting sun 
do take a colouring from an “eye 
that had kept watch o'er man’s mor- 
tality.” This picture, when exhibited 
in Paris obtained from the Moniteur 
the following notice,— 

“The poetic effect of this scene can- 
not well be imagined; there is in this 
picture a tranquillity, a silence, a solitude, 
which vividly impress the soul. Never 
was the solemn grandeur of the ocean 
better represented.”—Le Moniteur, June 
21, 1855. 


It is difficult to sum up in a few 
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words the tendencies of our English 
school. Our English art, as we have 
seen, is healthful and vigorous, be- 
cause eminently naturalistic; it is 
true and honest, because each painter 
is true to himself, and with mental 
independence paints just what he 
thinks and feels; it is for this reason 
diversified in subject and character,’ 
not fettered by authority, nor bound 
down by historic precedent. It like- 
wise represents and corresponds to 
the existing phases of society, paint- 
ing up to the requirements of the 
drawing-room, and putting upon 
canvass all that is talked of at the 
dinner-table. Finally, it knows how 
to respect as well as to represent 
English national life and manners in 
their observance of social and moral 
proprieties, in their respectabilities, 
in their downright, honest, and hearty 
commonplace. We think and trust, 
however, that in our English life and 
thought are to be found higher 
phases of existence than our national 
art has thus generally ventured to 
portray. The faculty of imagina- 
tion, the feelings of devotion, man in 
his higher aspects of thought or 
worship, religion as it connects the 
earth and humanity with heaven,— 
these inspirations, to a corresponding 
nobility in art, our national school 
has hitherto for the most part left 
unheeded. The time has been, and 
in some countries still is, when a 
picture claimed the bended knee. 
Whatever, then, be the merits of our 
English school—and they are great— 
it is but too manifest that we need the 
guidance of higher thought, the in- 
spiration of a nobler idea. Our art is 
too fugitive, miscellaneous, and va- 
grant, and seems, like our poetry, to 
await the outburst of some strong 
national impulse, some cry from the 
people, some kindling of the fire. 

This great historic and international 
Exhibition suggests and justifies these 
reflections. It shows in its Gallery 
of Old Masters that the great painters 
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did not, under the pretence of loving 
nature, worship materialism; that, 
on the contrary, they fashioned indi- 
vidual nature into high mental types; 
that, infusing poetic thought and 
emotion into their works, nature be- 
came indeed spiritual. Thus an Ex- 
hibition like the present should, as 
before suggested, teach us the coequal 
authority.of historic wisdom to guide, 
of nature to suggest and give, and of 
the artist’s mind to mould and create. 
No national school of art can be 
great, or enduring which is not the 
joint emanation of these three fun- 
damental elements. We say once 
again that a national school, which 
has no historic root in the past, is 
like to those ephemeral political con- 
stitutions which rise and decay in a 
day. The great works in historic art 
ought to teach us wisdom—a know- 
ledge how rightly to use nature, and 
how safely to exercise our own indi- 
vidual freedom. So taught we may 
look at nature with discriminating 
eye, seize what she intended for a 
picture, and bring out her latent 
beauties. So taught, we may at 
length exercise the poet’s right of 
creation, and with that freedom which 
knowledge justifies, throw into the 
work the expression of the artist's 
mind. Thus taught by the great 
masters—enlightened and made truly 
free, not. enslaved—taking out of 
nature all that is best and most 
beauteous, thus giving to the artist’s 
mind the rights and the functions of the 
poet, we see no reason why the 
art of the future should not be still 
greater than that of the past, and 
the school of England, now vigorons 
in youth, in its fuller maturity sur- 
pass the achievements of Italy. Thus 
guided by history, taking that which 
is vital and most holy in our civilisa- 
tion, fashioning our genius according 
to the pressure and the wants of our 
own times, it is yet possible that our 
national art may adequately repre- 
sent our national life. 
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NORTH ON HOMER. 


A LETTER TO IRENZUS. 


My Dear Irenavs,— 


“ Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli 
Dum tui declamas Rome, Preeneste religi.” 


So wrote Horace to his friend. How 
shall I paraphrase the passage, and 
apply it to my friend in two senses? 
“The author of the Trojan war, you 
rince of loungers, while you were 
istening to debates in Westminster, 
I have read through again by the 
classic shores of Isis.” But I have 
not read him again in the flesh, 
though I have in the spirit, along 
with the Agamemnon of Aischylus, in 
the rich and racy prose of the fourth 
volume of Professor Wilson’s Es- 
says. I hope I am not falling into 
my second childhood, but I am fain 
to confess that, in returning to 
Homer, I have returned to the em- 
brace of the earliest literary friend of 
my first. The first book I ever read 
through was the Jiiad of Homer in 
Pope’s translation. How I loved 
every line of it! How I discussed 
all the Homeric characters with my 
elders! How angry I was with those 
who took the part of the Trojans, and 
preferred Hector to Achilles! The 
child’s instinct felt that somehow or 
other it is good to be courageous; 
and all the Trojans are painted in 
the Iliad, save, perhaps, Sarpedon 
and Aineas, as more or less of pol- 
troons — even Hector himself, the 
slayer of men and the tamer of 
horses, in spite of his waving plumes. 
Achilles was the great hero. He will 
always be the hero of the instinctive 
and unsophisticated soul. And dear, 
next to him, was the clever vagabond 
Ulysses — perhaps even more dear, 
though less imposing, because he 
seems the more attainable character 
for imitation. To fight like Achilles 
seemed a hopeless business, but to 
travel like Ulysses possible. What 
a thirst for seeing the world is 
kindled by the smell of the salt- 
water of which all his narrative 


smacks! If mothers would make 
their children stay at home, they 
should never put into their hands the 
Odyssey, or Robinson Crusve, or 
Lemuel Gulliver, But the Odyssey 
is perhaps the prime well-head of 
that mischief. I should like to know 
how many Britons it has eventually 
sent to the north pole—how many 
to the antipodes! T ow ferred 
the Odyssey to the Iliad, though no 
doubt, as a work of art, the Iliad is 
most perfect; for Iam not by nature 
bloodthirsty, but travel - thirsty to 
excess. Years have rolled away 
since I first read Homer ; and I have 
made other authors for the time 
being, the friends of my bosom ; but 
one after another, “as from life's 
stirring circle the gems drop away,” 
they have left my side, and Homer has 
at last taken his place again there 
without a rival. 

Often have I asked myself what 
two books I should wish to have 
saved out of some Alexandrian and 
Omaric ‘(not Homeric) destruction of 
my library. I should have said once 
long ago, in the naughtiness of my 
heart, “ Byron and the Bible ;” in the 
next a haps, “ the Bible 
and Schiller ;” then “the Bible and 
Shakespeare ;” now once again I say 
“the Bible and Homer;”’ and the 
concatenation of the two books is 
more natural than that of the other 
pairs; for Homer displays the 
man of biblical simplicity walking 
by the earthlight of nature, and 
showing how much he could effect, 
and how much he was good for, 
without the Shekinah of the Divine 
Presence. No book devised by the 
brain of man furnishes an abler com- 
mentary on the book of life. In 
Homer the natural man is painted 
exactly as in Scripture, as simple 
and intense in his loves and hatreds, 
as having all his actions superintend- 
ed in the _ pr by Providence, > 
the other estiny, possessing only 
a cubictinnte free-will. In the Bible 
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(the Old Testament I mean), the earth 
is governed by kings, as in the age of 
Homer — real unmistakable kings, 
stronger and wiser and more beauti- 
ful, and sometimes better than other 
men—such as were Saul the son of 
Kish, and Agamemnon, and such as 
were Siegfried and the Cid in the 
early ages of medieval romance. In 
Homer, as well as in the Bible, por- 
traits are drawn of true men, and, 
what is much missed in later times, of 
true women ; not the wax-dolls of the 
Greek tragedians, miscalled heroines, 
but more like mitigated viragos 
when they have life at all, which is not 
often—but true women such as one 
meets with any day, with all their 
lovely weaknesses, so indispensable to 
anything that deserves the name of 
society. 

But, Irenseus, this is a high theme, 
and I shall attempt to raise the style 
of my letter a little towards its level. 


When we stand in the vale of Cha- 
mouni, or on that little oasis of ver- 
dure in a desert of glaciers, the 
Jardin of Mont Blanc, although 
fully alive to the spirit of the moun- 
tains, we are not able to contemplate 
in its unity the majesty of the mo- 
narch of the Alps; but when we have 
withdrawn to a certain distance 
—to Sallenche, for instance, or, 
still better, to the Jura—we are 
then first capable of noting his one- 
ness, and feeling his overwhelming 
grandeur. His hoary head is far 
up above all others, reaching to the 
heaven of heavens; and the lake of 
Geneva, dwarfed into a mountain 
tarn, appears to slumber at his feet. 
Much the same is the case with re- 
gard to the greatest poets, Homer, 
Dante, and Shakespeare—more parti- 
cularly with regard to Homer, the 
greatest of all poets, therefore the 
greatest of all artists, inasmuch as 
poetry is the greatest of the fine arts, 
and therefore shall I not say, with 
due allowance for the twilight of 
paganism in which he lived, the 
greatest of all actual men ; for your 
true artist is a divine seer, and to see 
truly is perhaps the highest function 
of man. But let this be said in all 


humility, for man only sees what it 
pleases God to reveal to him. Homer’s 
‘Greek countrymen, in their better 
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days, never raised a question as to 
whether he was one or many. He 
wrote their bible, or at all events 
composed it, and they would have 
looked on such investigations as posi- 
tive impiety. Homer circulated in 
their veins. They breathed and 
lived him. He inspired them with 
all their heroisms, and all of them 
that was unheroic was not of Ho- 
mer. But they were in a measure un- 
conscious of his influence, and that 
showed its healthful nature. Even 
the guides of Chamouni, and other 
mountaineers, imbibe the courage of 
action with their wild air, but do not 
know whence it comes. Drag them 
away, and they pine for the hills with 
a heart - sickness which» sometimes 
ends in death. Then followed a per- 
verse generation of critics, sophists, 
oetasters, commentators, grammar- 
ians in the Alexandrian schools. 


“°T was Greece, but living Greece no more,” 


And with them came an era of 
confusion in all matters of faith, 
and scepticism with regard to Ho- 
mer—just as those who withdraw 
from the close neighbourhood of 
the highest mountains, lose the feel- 
ing without gaining the sight, and 
the dome and peaks appear con- 
fusion. Then came the Roman era, 
Homer's majesty is recognised by 
Horace and Virgil, the latter poet 
proceeding to make pictures which 
somewhat misrepresent him. The 
traveller has retired upon Sallenche. 
Mont Blanc is imposing, but not as 
yet confessed monarch of all. But 
an angle of road is turned and 
he is lost sight of for a long time. 
Even so the decline of the Roman 
empire was followed by mavy gener- 
ations that knew not Homer. There 
was a good reason for this ; they 
were even better engaged. They 
were learning in their own wild way, 
like children who romp in the midst 
of their letters, the alphabet of all 
that is good from the mouths of Chris- 
tian teachers. Homer was lost sight 
of in the ages of romance, although 
of all singers the most romantic. 
The revival of letters led to a new 
appreciation of him at a still further 
distance. It is now the view of Mont 
Blanc from the ascent of Jura. We 
have all the ages between us and 
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Homer to search for his match; and 
the more we search, the more certain 
we become that he is not only, like 
the king of men, ‘‘ head and shoulders 
above them all,” but that the crest of 
ihe greatest man since born scarcely 
reaches to the top of the pedestal on 
which he stands. No doubt that now 
we have a better view of Homer—that 
is, of Homer’s real self, his immortal 
mind—than was ever presented to any 
past age. Not only can we see him 
from a commanding elevation, and 
with abundance of aerial perspective 
intervening to melt his lights and 
shadows into one grand unity of 
aspect, but we have also the tele- 
scope of science to look through. 
Philology, as now pursued, is taking 
its place as one of the exact sciences. 
Ceasing to be mere word-fencing, 
serving to display a mean subtlety 
and frivolous ingenuity, it has been 
patiently proceeding, in the Baconian 
method, from the known to the un- 
known, until, through the comparison 
of languages, its phenomena harden 
into facts no less to be respected 
than those of geology or astronomy, 
and no less completely furnishing 
data for further investigation. Stores 
of knowledge before hidden are 
brought to light by means of the com- 
parison of parts of speech—just as 
certain locks may be unfastened when 
the graven letters have been brought 
together that form some secret word. 
And philology holds up a lantern 
by which we can see into many un- 
heeded crannies in ancient history— 
even get glimpses through dark and 
winding caverns, whose other end 
opens into a new world, wherein we 
discern, in a light new to us, the 
inner and outer life of ancient man. 
Much of what appeared dark and 
repulsive before comes out fair and 
comely, like some neglected picture 
of a good master in the hands‘ of a 
skilful cleaner. And the general de- 
duction is to the game effect as the 
testimony of Divine revelation, too 
often unheeded by later arrogance 
and self-conceit, that the moral pro- 
gress of the human race has not been 
commensurate with its material ad- 
vancement; in a word that man has 
not altogether risen, but rather, in 
many respects, fallen. The solitary 
fact, that in the common ancient lan- 
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guage of the Indo-Germanic races 
the nicer degrees of relationship were 
expressed each by its own word, in- 
stead of, as now, by periphrasis, 
speaks volumes on this point, nor 
less the evidence furnished by the 
study of all mythologies of the de- 
gradation of a purer primeval faith, 

One great reason why ancient 
Greece presents such a valuable field 
of study is, that its history is the 
counterpart of the history of modern 
Europe. It is, as its natural scen- 
ery bears witness, a world in minia- 
ture. It had its age of heroes, as 
modern Europe had its age of chiv- 
alry; it had its age of despots, as 
modern Europe had and has its 
absolute monarchies resting on stand- 
ing armies. It had also its age of 
speculation and material progress, 
of liberty and license, as modern 
Europe had its eighteenth and has 
its nineteenth century, leading whi- 
ther we cannot see; but we can se2 
that in ancient Greece the same state 
of things led to the reign of univer- 
sal evil, and in the end to chaos. _ 
Homer’s divine songs were chant- 
ed in the romantic age of Greece, 
or rather at that particular period 
when it had just culminated, and 
was beginning to decline—just as, at 
the decline of our own youth, we talk 
and sing of its glorious feelings, 
which we are scarcely conscious of 
during the heyday of their precious 
exuberance. Perfect in their concep- 
tion and artistic form, they sprang 
into life armed at all points, like 
Minerva from the head of Jove. 
Two circumstances in the main com- 
bined to produce their superlative 
excellence: one is, that they were 
the offspring of an heroic age; the 
other is, that they were the offspring 
of the Greek mind—the mind of all 
others most wonderful in its subtlety 
and versatility, and most deeply 
enamoured of the Beautiful, which 
is the soul of all the Fine Arts, and of 
Poetry as their elder sister. 

Other poems have sprung from an 
age like that which was illustrated 
by Homer—for instance, the Nibe- 
lungen Lied in Germany, the Cid in 
Spain; but they want, though of 
surpassing merit, the Promethean 
fire that lightens through the verses 
of Homer. They are heroic, but not 
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Greek. And many other poems there 
are, also of surpassing excellence, 
which are Greek, but not heroic. 
ZGschylus, who came nearest to the 
great master, had much of his inspi- 
ration. Sophocles possessed his in- 
tellectual tenderness, and his num- 
bers are warm with the embers of 
the heroic fire. Euripides was tho- 
roughly Greek, but scarcely at all 
heroic, and thus was naturally most 
opular with the age in which he 
ll much so, that the recitation 
of a few of his verses availed to 
save the remnant of the defeated 
Athenians from the prison quarries 
of Syracuse. Homer’s masterpieces 
alone are both thoroughly heroic 
and thoroughly Greek, and thus, 
in the whole curriculum of literature 
not of immediate divine inspiration, 
they stand alone in their perfection. 

Such being the Homeric poems, 
the next question is, Who or what 
was Homer? He was no doubt a 
living man, but in common parlance 
he was a Nobody—a roving ballad- 
singer, very like him whose visit to 
the baronial hall so touchingly intro- 
duces the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
And our own Shakespeare was not 
much more—a mere strolling actor. 
Dante had the advantage of an aris- 
tocratic connection, which saved his 
individuality. . It is surely a humbling 
thought that those who have achieved 
immortality by their works should 
so soon cease to be regarded as living 
persons. Where would Ulysses be with- 
out Homer? and yet Homer’s person 
has vanished, while that of Ulysses 
is embalmed for ever in the im- 
mortal Odyssey. The fact is melan- 
choly, but no less a fact; and beauti- 
fully has it been poetised by Felicia 
Hemans in the “ The Diver.” As the 
pearl-diver perishes forgotten in his 
struggles to endow the world with 
concealed wealth, so does the poet 
in many cases pine with neglect 
and die unremembered. 


** Like flower-seeds, by the wild wind spread, 
So radiant thoughts are strew’d; 

—The soul whence those high gifts are shed 

, May faint in solitude! 

And who will think, when the strain is sung 
Till a thousand hearts are stirr’d, 

What life-drops, from the minstrel wrung, 
Have gush’d with every word? 


None, none !—his treasures live like thine, 
He strives and dies like thee; 

—Thou, that hast been to the pearl’s dark shrine, 
O wrestler with the sea!” 
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But the obscure poet pities not him- 
self as others pity him. He is con- 
scious of his divine mission, and he 
looks on his worldly position as a 
matter of course, knowing the world 
imperfect. We think that we can 
discover even in Homer, the least sub- 
jective of all poets, the sentiment’ of 
this proud acquiescence in the ob- 
scurity and comparative humiliation 
of his lot. In the Odyssey, two of 
his brethren are introduced, Phemins 
and Demodocus. So sweetly does 
Phemius sing, that Penelope is even 
fain to come down from her upper 
chamber, whence she was accustomed 
to fly from the rudeness of the suitors, 
to hear him discourse of the return 
of the heroes from Troy, and her own 
hero amongst them. And it must 
be remarked, that he makes this 
Phemius sing to that crew of roy- 
sterers, not for base gain, but against 
his will, and from compulsion. 
K7jovs 3 év yxegoty xidagw mepixaddéa 
OijKev 
Onuiv, b¢ p ede maga pvygorigcw 
avayky. 
By making the minstrel succumb to 
brute force alone, he at once removes 
the thought of degradation from his 
position. And we should not fail to 
mark with what respect he speaks of 
Demodocus, the court-minstrel of 
the king of the Pheacians, 
Kadécaove 62 Seiov dorddv, 
Anuddoxov’ 7H ydg pa Sede mége DijKev 
aédnv 
Tégrew, dxrg Bupde 
Géwdetv. 


“ And call the divine singer, Demo- 
docus, for verily the god hath invest- 
ed him with the gift of song, so as to 
delight whenever his spirit urges 
him to sing.” And a little farther 
on is a passage, inimitable in its 
tender application to the circum- 
stances of the dear old man of Scio, 
the king of all mendicant minstrels— 
Kijgvg & eyyidev girder, dywv épingov 
dotdov. 
Tov régu Moic’ égidnoe, didov Sayabovte 
Kakov TE 
OgParudv piv repos, didov J Hdeiav 
ao.dny, 
“So the herald came near, leading 
the delectable singer, whom the Muse 
loved exceedingly, and to whom she 
gave both an evil anda good. She 
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mulcted him of eyesight, but she 
gave him the sweetness of song.” 
Whether he was blind or not when 
he composed the Iliad, there can be 
no doubt, after reading this passage, 
that the Odyssey was the child of 
Homer’s blindness. I love to think 
that he composed the Iliad in his 
fiery youth, perhaps himself, like 
Alezus after him, a soldier of no 
mean name; for was not the divine 
Achilles himself a minstrel, and 
accustomed to console the monoton- 
ous hours of his wrath with the 
gentle lyre? The similes and gene- 
ral imagery of the Iliad are life-like, 
and as if placed under the eye at the 
moment of inspiration—the plashing 
sea, the soft-falling snow, the dark 
mountain-stream, the sea-fog sud- 
denly enveloping the swarms of 
cranes, the lion in his rage, the spark- 
ling fires of the night-watch, the 
blazing beacon, the moon and attend- 
ant stars. The imagery of the Odys- 
sey seems, on the other hand, more 


‘of the nature of a beautiful dream of 


the past, invested, not in the white 
light of mid-day, but the crimson 
weirdness of evening. Surely it is 
legitimate to indulge the belief that 
the author of the Iliad was a noble 
young man, who knew by his own 
martial experience the “ windy 
plains” of Troy; that in the lulls of 
battle he sung himself to sleep in his 
tent with heroic songs, but then, as 
yet, without form and void, like 
Achilles himself— 


Dopucyye Acyéy 
Teprouevov" 

that either by the accident of bat- 
tle or the stress of climate he lost his 
eyesight early in life; that this loss 
of eyesight was compensated by: the 
full awakening of the musical energies 
of his soul ; that he lived long years 
after his old dog had died for joy at 
his return to his’ temporary home 
somewhere in Western Greece (for Ar- 
gus must be the portrait of Homer's 
own dog); that he returned, as he 
makes Ulysses return, a beggar, and 
a blind beggar, but more glorious in 
his blindness than was the fallen 
Belisarius, for Belisarius could not 
sing; that he perfected his Iliad 
and composed the Odyssey in his 
blindness, and went about from court 
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to court, and house to house, singing 
lays of heroes, until his course was 
run; and whatever may have been 
his outward lot, his grand spirit sank 
— —— an a an 

uietly, gracefully, gloriously, like a 
pane g sun behind the cag of a 
Greek sea. : 

With regard to Homer’s lot as a 
wandering minstrel, it is consolatory 
to us to know that, though the class 
to which he belonged may be said, in 
these utilitarian days, to have lived 
upon alms, such was by no means 
the feeling of their own time. The 
ballad-singer was universally cherish- 
ed, and even received with honours 
half divine ; for the men of those days 
well knew that, in the exchange of 
benefits, the bargain was in their 
favour. Did he not give them song 
while they only gave him méeat—a 
spiritual delight for an animal satis- 
faction? ypicea yadrkéwyr, éxarouboi 
évveaboiwy. So we find that in the 
Pheacian feast “ Pontonous placed 
for him (Demodocus) a seat with silver 
knobs in the midst of the banqueters, 
with his back against the tall central 
pillar, and the herald hung frong the 
peg the high-toned lyre above his 

ead, and signified that he should 
take it in his hands; and he placed 
beside him a basket and a fair table, 
and wine beside the repast to drink of 
whenever his spirit urged him.” 

It is true that we moderns will 
pay immoderate prices for good 
singing, but, after all, we only pay 
money which is a drug in the market 
to our national wealth, placing the 
singer himself rather below than 
above the salt; but the primitive 
ancients gave him honour, which 
could not be represented in money; 
and this has ever been the case with 
all early tribes who had music in 
their souls, as most early tribes had. 
The bard was a sacred personage 
among the Celts, and the Skald 
amongst the Norsemen—not only a 
singer, but the domestic chaplain for 
the time being, without whose pre- 
sence the feast was considered unblest. 
Even the gods, they thought, could 
not feast without song— 


«“ —. ohne Gesang im Himmlischen Saal 
Ist die Freude gemein auch beim Nectar- 
maal.” 


This was the belief of the old 
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Germans. And even so the old in- 
habitants of the sister isle, if we may 
trust a note appended to an edition of 
Moore’s Melodies, kept in every house 
one or two harps free to all travellers, 
who were the more caressed the more 
they excelled in music. 


‘¢ When the light of my song is o’er, 
Then take my harp to your ancient hall; 
Hang it up at that friendly door, 
Where weary travellers love to call. 
Then if some bard who roams forsaken 
Revive its soft note in passing along, 
Gh! let one thought of its master waken 
Your warmest smile for the child of 
song.” 


Thus we love to think that the 
great Homer, though a wandering 
beggar, was honoured, and not un- 
happy even in the night that attend- 
ed him everywhere, and which. the 
glorious daylight of his native Greece 
could not avail to dissipate. The 
loss of sight was atoned for, when 
all his soul was transmuted into 
golden song. 

With those charlatans, impostors, 
knaves, idiots, heretics, schismatics, 
atheists, who would impugn the unity 
and throw doubt on the very exist- 
enc@of the divine Homer, why should 
you and I deign to bandy words, any 
more than with some wretched so- 
phist who would deny the existence 
of the moral feelings, or the divine 
origin of religion? If any reader of 
Maga is disposed to listen to them, we 
should be as. angry with him as the 
shade of Virgil was with Dante when 
he stopt to listen to a vulgar quarrel 
in the lowest circle of hell— 


“‘ Che voler cid udirde bassa voglia. ’ 


And any farther notice of such malig- 
nants would be superfluous, after the 
elaborate demolition their arguments 
have experienced under the hard cuffs 
of William Mure of Caldwell, who 
deserves, for his successful efforts, to 
be held in honour both by Greece 
and Great Britain, especially as the 
work could not have been a very 
savoury one. And, indeed, the 
object of this epistle is not to fence 
with infidels after the fashion of 
Paley, but rather to call a friend’s 
attention to one of the ablest com- 
mentators on Homer, or rather illus- 
trators of Homer, that our own cen- 
tury has seen—a true believer, in every 
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sense of the word. The spirit of 
Homer lives again in the pages of 
Wilson, as the same spirit, it is to be 
believed, animated his life. A cast 
from a bust of the late Professor js 
to be seen in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham ; I would request of you 
to observe it, and say whether it be 
possible to conceive a more thorough- 
ly heroic head? The head tells the 
story of the whole man. It is the 
head of an athlete, but an athlete 
possessing a soul, the grace of Apollo 
sitting on the thews of Hercules. 
Such a man, you would say at once, 
was none of your sedentary literati, 
who appear to have the cramp in 
their limbs whenever they walk 
abroad, but one who could, like the 
Greeks of old, ride, run, wrestle, box, 
dive, or throw the discus at need, or 
put the stone like Ulysses himself, or 
one who could do the same things, 
and in addition to them, steer, pull 
an oar, shoot, fish, follow hounds, or 
make a good score at cricket, like a 
true Briton of modern times, in spite* 
of all our physical and intellectual 
degeneracy, about which, indeed, we 
have a right to be sceptical, when we 
know that such an unmistakable 
man as Wilson was living in the 
reign of Queen, Victoria. It is an 
honour to Scotland that she produced 
such a critic on Homer, only second 
to that which is hers in having pro- 
duced that poet who, of all the 
moderns, has composed poetry the 
most Homeric—even Walter Scott. 
Your humble and obedient friend and 
servant will never forget his one in- 
terview with Professor Wilson in a 
lecture-room at- Edinburgh. He lec- 
tured on that occasion on the philo- 
sophy of Hobbes, for whose daring 
eccentricities in opinion he appeared 
to entertain a certain respect, not 
without a lurking sympathy. He 
spoke of the sage of Malmesbury 
with great gusto as a demolisher of 
quacks and shams, and compared the 
superstitions which he encountered 
with so much effect to the reign of the 
fairies. As he spoke, he warmed ; 
his eyes flashed; his whole form 
and manner became lion-like. He 
was sometimes satirical, gnd then his 
countenance wore an expression of 
grim yet genial humour, seldomer 
facetious, yet retaining his dignity 
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through his jokes, and on one occa- 
sion making his juvenile class very 
quickly draw in their horns when 
they had become somewhat obstre- 
perous in their manner of enjoying 
some witticism, and were rebuked in 
a voice like that of a Greek god, 
“ Gentlemen, I do not stand in need of 
your applause.” 

A message from a mutual friend 
authorised a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion after the lecture, and since then 
I have never seen him except in his 
works. Scotland is fortunate in hav- 
ing possessed three such indisputably 
manly authors as Burns, Scott, and 
Wilson. As a critic, Professor Wilson 
reminds one of Cceur-de-Lion as a 
swordsman. The crutch of Christo- 
pher North smites like the blade of 
him who shore in sunder bars of 
iron in his contest with the Saracen 
who shaved a veil in twain with his 
scimitar. Woe be to the poetaster or 
political quack whose numbskull came 
in the way of that portentous oak-stick. 
The papers entitled “ Homer and his 
Translators” are some of the best in 
the collective works of the late Pro- 
fessor. After discussing in detail the 
separate merits of Pope, Cowper, 
Chapman, and Sotheby, adding his 
own prose translations as a kind of 
unassailable, because unpretending 
standard, the Professor warms up 
towards the ‘end of his series, as he 
warmed up in his lecture, when, 
having doue with Homer's trans- 
lators, he comes to the discussion of 
Homer’s two heroes, Achilles and 
Ulysses. Achilles was his special 
favourite. No other hero of them 
all, as hero, was “sans peur et sans 
reproche.” And though perhaps with 
a diminished reverence, still, with the 
hearty sympathy of his genial nature, 
he throws himself into the character 
of the cosmopolite Ulysses. His 
verdict with regard to the translators 
of Homer is, on the whole, in favour 
of the correct and graceful Sotheby. 
Dares any man to differ from him? 
Fresh from a dip into the old song of 
the Nibelangen, I am forcibly struck 
with the resemblance in form and 
metre of the great Epic of Germany 
to Chapman’s translation of Homer. 
The quaint old or rather middle 
English in which it is written, cor- 
responds to the middle high German 
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of the Nibelungen. Still it may be 
said that the dash of medieval 
grotesqueness of language which 
belongs to Chapman and the German 
minstrel is out of place as applied to 
Homer, one of whose chief beauties 
is the highly polished simplicity of 
his style. All speak in the voice of 
nature, but in the case of the original 
Homer alone is it nature speaking 
through the medium of an exquisitely 
beautiful human soul. Homer must 
remain, after all, untranslatable, and 
the comparative merits of his trans- 
lators must remain a matter of opin- 
ion to the end of time. 

We prefer to dwell on the Pro 
fessor’s own conceptions of the char- 
acter of Homer, and the characters 
of Homer’s personages. Who can for 
a moment doubt of Homer's unity, 
who observes the thoroughly sus. 
tained consistency of every actor in 
his divine drama? Achilles is one 
throughout—the incomparable hero. 
Of course he has faults, he has weak- 
nesses, for he was not a sage or a 
saint; but they are the faults and 
weaknesses of a hero. How ex- 
quisitely does the master artist effect 
his exaltation above all his other 
persons! Agamemnon is great; to 
those who gaze from the walls of 
Troy he appears great indeed; and 
Homer compares him to the gods in 
two magnificent lines,— 


“Oupata Kat Kedddnv ixedog Ait rep 
miKépavve 
Api de Covnv arépvor J? Tloceddwr. 


“Like in the eyes and head to 
thunder-loving Jove, in the waist 
to Ares, in the chest to Poseidon,” 
to be compared with gods rather 
than men, for that he overtops them 
all. with his head and broad shoulders. 
But when the King of Men is placed 
beside Achilles, he falls into shade. 
To have given the measure of the 
stature of Achilles would have seem- 
ed a profanation—but his presence 
made fight in the camp, his absence 
made darkness. His wrath sufficed 
to reduce the whole armada of - 
Greece to the lowest pitch of de- 
spair; his reconciliation with Aga- 
memnon to produce the same efiect 
upon the enemy. His shoat alone, 
as he stands before his tent in his 
naked fury, is enough to ,rout the 
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Trojans, Hector included, who even 
trample each other to death in their 
headlong flight over those very 
trenches of the Greeks which they 
had so newly stormed triumphant. 
One personage alone is capable of 
giving Achilles trouble in the field, 
and this is rather because he had no 
palpable body to wound than from 
his intrinsic might : this is the river- 
god Scamander, who entrammels in 
his shoals and eddies the legs of the 
fighting hero. It would have been 
necessary even to invent an eccen- 
tric god for this purpose, as the 
ordinary gods of heaven had before 
been worsted by Diomed. The in- 
vulnerability of Achilles was a myth 
invented afterwards. Homer had 
far better taste, and he caused 
Achilles to get a scratch from some 
mean combatant, as if to anticipate 
this detraction from his heroic per- 
fection. And nothing is more calcu- 
lated to bring out the grandeur of 
the character in full relief, than the 
dark background against which the 
poet causes it to stand. Achilles is 
doomed to early death. This shadow 
is everywhere. It rans through all 
his thoughts, it gives a piquancy 
and a sentiment to all that he has to 
do and to undergo. If he plays on 
the lyre in his tent, his own dirge 
is heard through the notes. If he 
feasts with the chieftains, an invisible 
swords hangs above the banquet. 
Everywhere through the hero’s sleep- 
ing dream and waking fancies looms 
a skeleton. The sentence of early 
death has been pronounced over him 
by the fiat of the gods. Thetis 
knows it, his immortal mother, who 
cannot endow him with her own 
immortality, who knows that the 
arms she causes Vulcan to make 
for him are to be accessory to the 
doom. LEurly death and glorious life, 
or an inglorious old age, are before him 
—he chooses to die, leaving “ footsteps 
on the sands of time.’ When the 
dying Hector prophesies the death 
of his slayer, the latter receives the 
news without surprise or anger, as a 
matter of course. It is no news to 
him. He will not quarrel with the 
condition of transitoriness that at- 
tends all that is most perfect on 
earth. He is true to his nature, and 
knows no fear. He will not do or 
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die, but do and die, since that is his 
fate. Matchless Achilles! And that 
wrath of his which Christopher North 
dwells upon so vividly, bringing it 
round again and again in his illus- 
tration to prove the unity of subject, 
what a grand and awful wrath it is! 
That Mic is deaf to all common 
propitiation. Nothing but the coun- 
ter passion of another and stranger 
Mjvic can neutralise it. Great as was 
the injury of Agamemnon, greater 
was the injury of him who slew Pa- 
troclus, the bosom friend. Every- 
thing else has been tried and failed. 
The despair of Agamemnon had 
offered everything he possessed most 
valuable to the insulted honour of 
the chieftain—gifts of price, the resti- 
tution of Briseis, and one of <Aga- 
memnon’s daughters in marriage, 
dowered as befitted the King of Men. 
But no; the hero is deaf to prayers, 
and equally blind to wealth and beauty 
in the blaze of the inflaming wrath. 

Mada & byw ob yauéw Ayapenvovog 

Arpetdd 

Obs ét xpvoéiny' Adpddiry KaAAog Epicor 
’"Epya A@nvaty yAavawris: loopapilor. 

The wrath of Achilles is, as Chris. 
topher North observes, the beginning, 
middle, and end of the J/iad, and all 
other subjects are subordinate. Ho- 
mer has the skill to wrap Achilles’ 
character in a veil of mystery ; for, 
after all, we know some of the other 
heroes still better; and we feel that, 
knowing them so, they enlist our 
sympathies as being more on a level 
with ordinary humanity. 

Agamemnon is great and royal, but 
deficient in constancy, in self-confi- 
dence under adversity, and shrinking 
from responsibility in difficulties. In 
many respects he represents the scrip- 
tural character of David, Unscru- 
pulous in passion, dismayed and peni- 
tent in affliction, tenderly solicitous 
for his people suffering because of his 
fault, like the Hebrew king exclaim- 
ing, “ These sheep, what have they 
done?” he presents a true picture of 
a shepherd of his people in those pa- 
triarchal times, Diomed is the per- 
fect soldier, obedient, modest, and 
dauntless : sage he is in counsel, but 
his sagacity is more the result of 
sterling honesty of insight, than, 
like that wisdom of Ulysses, spring- 
ing from the inventive faculty. It 1s 
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only by supposing this modesty of 
Dicmed to ive been traditional vith 
the ancients, that we can understand 
how there was no question of his 
merits or services in the trial for the 
arms of the dead Achilles. Diomed 
might perhaps have had them, had 
he had the assurance to ask for them; 
bat he was always putting others be- 
fore himself. So Pallas, the presid- 
ing goddess of true genius, loved 
him, and by her aid he sent back 
even Ares, the bravo of the immor- 
tals, howling to Olympus. Ulysses 
is exhaustless in resource, and en- 
dued with the courage of Napoleon, 
which was always at hand when 
wanted, though never obtruding it- 
self on public notice unnecessarily. 
The courage of Ajax is of a different 
kind, compared by Homer to that of 
an ass, who will not be driven b 

blows from his thistles—animal plac 

of the finest kind, but animal pluck 
after all. Ajax, like the British at 
Waterloo, will not know when he is 
beaten. Ajax is a soldier, and a good 
one, but he would never have risen 
from the ranks had he not been born 
a chieftain. Ulysses would have 
fought his way up in society from 
any the lowest position. Nestor is a 
quaint old twaddler, but we get to 
respect him when we find that no 
danger will scare him out of his yarns. 
If his palace at Pylos had been on 
fire over his head, he would have 
finished his story before he ordered 
out the buckets. Then there is poor 
Menelaus, whose excellence exagge- 
rates Helen’s deplorable frailty in 
leaving him. He is chivalry itself, 
the soul of honour, generous and self- 
sacrificing, the only one of all the 
Greeks who offers on the spur of the 
moment to accept the challenge of 
Hector, Then there are the Trojan 
heroes — Hector, savage in battle, 
slayer of men, but gentlest of hus- 
bands, and tenderest of fathers ; Paris, 
the man about Troy—the gay and 
heartless libertine, but not so much a 
coward as a “ faineant,” outrageously 
petted and spoiled by the ladies, and 
even by his old father and mother 
themselves, who ought to have been 
ashamed of their weakness ; and poor 
old fatuous Priam, about whom there 
hangs a majesty, whatever he says or 
does—even sitting in the ashes, and 





throwing dust on his head: the 
bowed monarch is every inch a king. 
No less perfectly drawn are the fe- 
male characters. How unlike the stiff 
and statuesque heroines of the trage- 
dians—the Antigones, and Electras, 
and Medeas. There is no condoning 
of Helen's sin, but as much loveliness 
is granted her as is compatible with 
it. Her instincts are too good to 
allow her to be happy in her shame ; 
and in her self-reproaches, weakness, 
penitence, admiration of heroism, and 
yearnings towards the husband of her 
youth and innocence, she is the 

fect lady, though not the perfect wo- 
man. dromache is both, but the 
woman is even more conspicuous 
than the lady. She is no Spartan 
heroine. She does not tell Hector to 
come back with his shield, or upon 
it ; she thinks of him, not as the war- 
rior, but as her all in all, supplying 
the place of all other relatives, “ fa- 
ther and lady-mother, and brethren, 
and, yet more, her buxom spouse.” She 
feels that if he is killed, the world will 
be a blank to her, and she tells him 
what she feels. Never since, in the 
whole career of Greek literature, have 
two female characters so true to na- 
ture been imagined by the poets as 
those of Helen and Andromache. 

No less thorough is the critical in- 
sight of Professor Wilson in his ap- 
preciation of the Odyssey. Homer, 
at the beginning of this letter, was 
compared to Mont Blanc ; one should 
lee more justly have compared 

is two immortal poems to the twin 
peaks of Parnassus, They have the 
same base, and, according to the place 
from which we regard them, one ap- 
higher or lower than the other. 

he Jliad is most generally yee. 
Perhaps its style is more natural and 
vigorous—the style of a younger poet ; 
but there are subjects treated of in 
the Odyssey into which the J7iad does 
not enter, and to which a peculiar 
interest attaches, connected with the 
daily life of the heroic ages; and we 
moderns should be the last to under- 
value the exquisite descriptions of 
scenery which the later epic contains, 
Here, again, Homer is beyond. all 
raise in delineation of character. 
nder altered circumstances many 
of the men and women of the Jliad 
reappear the same in essence, yet 
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changed by circumstances ; and there 
are some charming additions—none 
more so than Penelope, Nausica, and 
Calypso, the anxious wife, the maiden 
princess, and the enamoured nymph. 
Helen reappears chastened by afflic- 
tion and penitence, but a paragon of 
good taste and good manners, if not 
morals, having reconquered her social 
position by the ten years’ war, and at 
the price of the destruction of the 
first city of Asia. This is enough to 
make her a little serious in the midst 
of her luxury and splendour, and she 
does seem to have a conscience. Me- 
nelaus appears again chivalrous in his 
hospitality, as he was before in his 
warlike conduct, doing the honours 
of his house in a manner which 
stamps him as the flower of courtesy, 
and model of all gentle princes. In 
the Odyssey, the character of Ulysses, 
which was subordinate in the Jliad, 
is brought out in strong relief; and 
afterwards, by the skill of the poet, 
placed on a heroic pedestal, little 
short of the height of that of Achilles. 
The whole spring of this artistic ma- 
chinery is the single word zodvriac, 
“much suffering.” As Achilles is a 
hero in action, and his inaction is the 
greatest calamity to his nation, so is 
Ulysses a hero in endurance. Achilles 
conquers all others, but Ulysses con- 
quers himself. He is not the Greek 
of the Lower Empire, or rather, we 
should say, to escape anachronism, 
Lower Republic, painted by the tra- 
gedians. He is only a Greek so far 
as he adapts means to ends with con- 
summate skill, and does not stand to 
excess upon his personal dignity, 
when his great object in life, restora- 
tion to his home and kingdom, can 
be forwarded by an opposite course 
of conduct. 

The aim of the two heroes was dif- 
ferent. That of Achilles was to win 
as much glory as he could in a short 
life—that of Ulysses was to fulfil his 
functions as ruler of Ithaca, and be 
gathered, after a life of usefulness, to 
his fathers in peace. As the ends 
differed, so did the means; but in 
either case perfect justice is done by 
the prince of artists to the heroic 
ideal. In the Jliad, Achilles stands 
before us at once revealed in the 
beauty and grandeur of his wrath, 
and draws himself up to his fall 
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height ; Ulysses, in the Odyssey, rises 
and grows upon us, improves vastly 
on acquaintance ; and in the conclud- 
ing scene, when he takes vengeance 
on the suitors, towers majestic far 
above all other heads, an universally 
confessed and incomparable hero— 
incomparable,’ inasmuch as the pro- 
vince in which Achilles moved was 
distinct from that of Ulysses. We 
may notice, as one signal instance of 
Homer’s unapproachable tact, that 
Ulysses, in his beggarly disguise, was 
humiliated to the deepest degree just 
before the climax of his exaltation. 
Lord Byron must have had that pic- 
ture before his eyes when he wrote 
those lines in the Corsair, which bet- 
ter represent the spirit of the Odyssey 
than any literal translation. 


es” = the Corsair with that burst of 
ght, 
Nor less his change of form appalled the 


sight ; 
Up rose the Corsair, not in saintly garb, 
But like a warrior bounding on his barb. 
Dash’d his high cap, and. tore his robe 


away, 
Shone his mailed breast, and flashed his 
sabre’s ray ! 
His — but glittering casque, and sable 
ume, 
More glittering eye, and black brow’s. sabler 
gloom, 
Glared on the Moslems’ eyes some Afrit 


sprite, 
vor. demon death-blow left no hope for 
ight.” 


Bat this, though very grand, is 
scarcely equal to the picture of 
Ulysses rising from his rags, and 
towering above the suitors in his 
island majesty, endued with divine 
grace by Pallas, the very incarnation 
of righteous vengeance. The Odyssey 
has the advantage of the Iliad in 
possessing a heroine as well as a 
hero. Penelope is the paragon of all 
matronly virtues, and the high posi- 
tion she takes in the Odyssey, points 
to a period in the life of Greece when 
womanhood, robed with chastity, 
commanded nearly as high a rever- 
ence as it did among the forests of 
early Germany. Yet with all her 
virtues she is a woman still, When 
the absence of her lord and master is 
beginning to look a hopeless case, 
she ruminates on sacrificing her 
bleeding heart to the interests of the 
kingdom, and contracting a second 
marriage with one of, the least ob- 
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jectionable of the suitors. So that 
‘Ulysses arrives just at the nick of 
time. Or perhaps she thought that 
the test of the bow which she pro- 
posed to try the worthiest, would 
only end in the discomfiture of all, 
and that, by such distractions and in- 
stalments of hope, time would be 
gained for her stripling son Tele- 
machus to prove himself a man, and 
assume the sovereignty himself, as 
well as the task of retribution. To 
exalt the character of Penelope, she 
is contrasted with the sea-goddess 
Calypso, who holds the truant hus- 
band in a voluptuous captivity. If 
it be said that the conduct of 
Ulysses in the enchanted isle of 
Calypso is a derogation from his 
domestic faith, it must be remem- 
bered that Calypso was a powerful 
goddess, that the only chance of escape 
of the imprisoned mariner was through 
the affections of his beautiful jailer, 
and that though he did not pass 
through the ordeal as a Bellerophon 
or a Hippolytus, his heart was with 
his home and wife throughout; and 
he had the manliness and truth to 
avow to Oalypso herself, that a mortal 
woman was her successful rival in his 
esteem. 

The whole sojourn of Ulysses in 
the isle of Calypso, and his relations 
with that goddess, open a mine of 
beautiful imagery. His conversation 
with her in particular, of itself is 
enough to take from his character 
that stain of duplicity which was 
cast on it by his degenerate country- 
men of later ages. The substance of 
it I will endeavour to give you in a 
kind of ballad. 





U.yssEs AND CALYPSso. 


CALYPSO. 


Ere thy coming brought confusion, 
Ere thy wily voice was felt, 
Happy in the sweet seclusion 
Of my magic isle I dwelt. 


Mighty trees were all about me, 
Musically peopled trees, 

Peace within and joy without me, 
Silver stars and golden seas, 


There were spirits to remark to 
How the sun-blush tinged the leaf, 

There were dulcet birds to hark to 
Jesting at the night-wind's grief. 


Mortal! *twas a night of sorrow 
When I took thee to my cave ; 
Thou wouldst tarry till the morrow, 
Then again attempt the wave. 
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If thy heart had condescended 
To confess Calypso’s charms, 
I had burned with pride offended, 
I had spurned thee from my arms, 


’Twas thy bosom’s marble coldness 
Which did kindle fire in mine; 

*T was thy faith’s unfaltering boldness 
Which could all for home resign, 


Passing fair, to whom thou flee’st, 
Must be thy Penelope, 

Since her image, which thou see’st 
In thy memory, conquers me. 


Can a mortal’s beauty fleeting 
Vanquish the celestial form, 

That to Hades fast retreating, 
This for ever young and warm? 


ULYSSES. 


Goddess! be that word unspoken, 
My true wife Penelope, 

If for her my heart be broken, 
May not dare to vie with thee. 


Tis because her youth is waning 
That her image waxes dear, 

That my love on time is gaining 
Faster through each absent year. 


Truth no stress of time can sever, 
Single-heartedness and faith, 

These preserve the spirit ever 
Uncorroded unto death. 


Spell mysterious, who reveals it 
In the form of winged word? 

By the heart alone that feels it 
May its eloquence be heard. 


Goddess, no, thy form is rarer, 
Richer is thy voice’s tone, 
Immortality is fairer, 
But the mortal is my own. 


With what exquisite delicacy the 
Professor touches, in his masterly 
critique, on the relations of Ulysses 
and Ualypso! It is from this special 
point that I prefer to cull my quota- 
tions. Who will say, after reading 
Homer’s exquisite lines, and Christo- 
pher North’s rendering of their spirit, 
far more effective than any formal 
translation, that the antique ancients 
(we must use this seeming tautology 
to express the ancients who lived 
before that artificial age which cor- 
responds with our own) were no 
landscape-painters, or that they did 
not enter fully and deeply into the 
mysterious writings of nature? Why, 
Calypso and the Nymphs, and all 
the rest of those beings who did not 
live in springs and trees and ocean, 
so much as they were themselves the 
souls of these objects, were only an 
expression of the deepest feeling of 
reverence for nature, which could be 
satisfied with nothing short of deifi- 
cation. This is the Professor's prose 
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rendering of part of the Fifth Book. 
Hermes is despatched to seek out 
Calypso, and give her the sorrowful 
message, that the gods require her to 
send home her detained hero. 


‘‘ But when indeed he came to the island placed 
at a distance, 

From the violet-colour’d ocean ascending to the 
mainland 

He came on, till he reach’d a spacious cave, in 
which the nymph 

= a ringlets dwelt: her he found 


n. j 

A great fire was blazing on the hearth, and far 
the odour 

Of easily-cleft cedar-wood, and of incense, spread 
fragrance throughout the island 

As they were burning: while she (the nymph) 
warbling with her beautiful voice, 

And playing the loom, was weaving with a 
golden shuttle. 

A wood in-full-luxuriance had-grown-around the 


cave, 

The alder and the poplar, and the sweet-smelling 
cypress, 

There, too, the wing-widely-expanded birds 
nestled, 

Owls, and cormorants, and long-tongued divers 
(sea-birds) 

Of-the-sea, to which (birds) sea employments are 
& concernment. 

There also around the hollow cave was ex- 
tended 

A young luxuriant vine which flourished in 
clusters. 

Four fountains in order flowed with limpid 
water, 

Near to each other,—being turn’d one in one 
direction, and another in another. 

Around soft meadows of violets, and of pars- 


ley, 

Were blooming: thither even an Immortal, 
had he come, 

Would have admired (it) as he gazed, and had 
been delighted in his spirit. 

And are standing, the messenger, the Argicide, 
gazed !” 


And this is his commentary :— 


“This is the most elaborate descrip- 
tion of natural scenery in all Homer. In 
the Itad the bard but illumines the 
visual sense by a few sunny strokes, 
that make start out tree, glade, or rock. 
Here we have a picture. Say rather a 
creation. In a moment the poet evokes 
the enchanted isle out of the violet- 
coloured ocean, There it is hanging in 
air. But all we know is that it is beau- 
tiful—for we are Mercury, and see no- 
thing distinctly till we find ourselves 
standing at the mouth of a spacious 
cave. The light of a magical fire—the 
odour of sacred incense—the music 
of -an immortal voice — Calypso her- 
self plying the golden shuttle as she 
sings! All felt at once, yet in loveliest 
language evolved in a series of words 


expanding like a flower with all its 
bright and balmy leaves—an instantane- 
ous birth, We must not disturb the 
daughter of Atlas, but gaze and listen— 
till by degrees the congenial beauty of 
the place withdraws our soul and our 
senses from the tones and tresses of the 
divine among goddesses; and, still con- 
scious of her living enchantments, we 
are won by delight to survey the scene 
in which she enjoys her immortal being, 
yet about to be disturbed by visitings 
like our own mortal grief! The scene 
is sylvan. ‘A wood in full luxuriance 
had grown around the Cave!’ One line 
gives the whole wood, another its com- 
posing trees, another their inhabitants— 
and all together breathe of the sea, 
Look again at the Cave. The entrance 
is draperied with green and purple—for 
in such sunny shelter luxuriates the 
vine! The beauty of nature is nowhere 
perfect without the pure element of 
water wimpling in peace. And there it 
is—flowing fresh as flower-dews, in mazy 
error, through blooming meadows, its 
‘ sweet courses not hindered,’ and happy 
to blend its murmurs with the diapason 
of the deep. True it is that earth is as 
beautiful as heaven.” 


We omit a portion no less _beanti- 

ful, but the insertion of which is unne- 
cessary to the continuity of the pas- 
sage. 
“Though ‘light the soil and pure the 
air,’ and the scenery composed of all 
familiar objects, yet is the region felt to 
be almost as preternatural as if it were 
submarine—and Calypso’s cave as won- 
drous as a mermaid’s grotto. How very 
still! No screen to the mouth of the 
cave, but a few vine-festoons—--so, blow 
as it may on the main, and all around 
the isle (and a sterm brought hither 
Ulysses), on the land all is lown—merely 
breath enough to keep the pure air for 
ever pure, and to enable the leaves to 
take a dance now and then upon the 
tree-tops, to some Aolian harp capri- 
ciously playing in the shade. Calypso 
is a queen—but she has no subjects, only 
her attendant nymphs—and of them we 
see, hear nothing—only once are they 
mentioned—they are to us but mere 
momentary shadows, passing unheeded 
along the walls of the cave. There 1s 
no building made with hands anywhere 
on the isle—not a vestige of antiquity in 
the shape of a rudely sculptured stone. 
No roads, no pathways, no flocks, no 
herds, no four-footed creatures, either 
wild or tame—not even—we are sorTy 
for it—a dog.” 
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The Professor was thinking of dear 
old Bronte, the Argus of the Woctes. 
How quick with feeling are his re- 
marks on the fact that Calypso, when 
she had pointed out to her hero the 
spot where he was to cut the wood 
for his raft, instead of staying to look 
at him, went back home. 


“She could not bear to see him at 
work—felling the very trees under whose 
shade they two had so often sat—that 
they might bear him away for ever! 
She did not, like Miranda with her Fer- 
dinand, assist in carrying the logs; for 
this was no romantic love-toil, the mere 
mimicry of a worky-day, and to be 
succeeded by life-long happiness; the 
sound of every stroke that cut into the 
heart of the tottering tree, smote her 
heart too till it ached; and dismal to 
her was each crash among the brushwood, 
as ‘alder, poplar, or fir, went to the earth.’ 
It would have looked very pretty had 
she brought her web in its frame to the 
forest, and all the while kept plying her 
golden shuttle and singing a low sweet 
song. Had Ulysses been her husband 
she would have done so—she would have 
been with him at his work, just like the 
wife of a forester in the woods of our 
own world; for in the boat then growing 
into shape, the wedded might go out by 
themselves to sea with their fishing-nets, 
or to take their pastime on the waves. 
As it was, they were better apart—yet 
Calypso came to him again. as soon as 
she knew twenty trees had fallen; but 
how often she came and went, and how 
long at each time she stayed during 


those four trying days, is not written in 
Homer.” 

In fine, these magnificent essays 
stand alone as a popular introduction 
to the poet, were it not for his original 
Greek, of all most popular in the 
world. He is the best exponent of 
the@pirit of an age which, if not the 
age of gold, was golden in the trea- 
sures of imperishable nature—an age 
of truth and valour, and simplicity 
and fidelity, and honour and ro- 
mance; and Christopher North is, 
amongst all men of the present, if 
not of the living generation—and 
honour enough that—the ablest and 
best exponent of Homer. Others 
have essayed, and the essay is not 
without its merits. That Homer 
should be in danger of becoming the 
fashion is one of the most cheering 
symptoms of the tendencies of the 
present time—a symptom of a great 
and noble reaction against all that is 
selfish, vile, and venal. Let credit be 
given in all like cases. The honour- 
able member for the University of 
Oxford has consoled himself for the 
destruction of his own un-heroic party 
by illustrating the reign of heroes ; 
and may not an elaborate essay on 
Homer in the Quarterly be justly 
considered as a Peacemonger’s Pali- 
node? No offence to you, Irenzeus. 


From your loving Friend, 
TLEPOLEMUS. 
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JANET’S REPENTANCE. 


PART II—CHAPTER V. 


Ir was half-past nine o’clock in the 
morning. The midsummer sun was 
already warm on the roofs and wea- 
thercocks of Millby. The church- 
bells were ringing, and many fami- 
lies were conscious of Sunday sensa- 
tions, chiefly referable to the fact 
that the daughters had come down 
to breakfast in their best frocks, and 
with their hair particularly well 
dressed. For it was not Sunday but 
Wednesday ; and though the Bishop 
was going to hold a Confirmation, 
and to decide whether or not there 


should be a Sunday-evening lecture 
in Millby, the sunbeams had the 
usual working-day look to the hay- 
makers already long out in the fields, 
and to laggard weavers just “setting 
up” their week’s “piece.” The 
notion of its being Sunday was the 
strongest in young ladies like Miss 
Phipps, who was going to accom- 
pany her younger sister to the con- 

ation, and to wear a sweetly 
pretty transparent bonnet with ma- 
rabout feathers on the interesting 
occasion, thus throwing into relief 
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the suitable simplicity of her sister’s 
attire, who was, of course, to appear 
in a new white frock; or in the pupils 
at Miss Townley’s, who were absolved 
from all lessons, and were going to 
church to see the Bishop, and to 
hear the Honourable and Reverend 
Mr. Prendergast, the rector, gread 
prayers—a high intellectual treat, as 
Miss Townley assured them. It 
seemed only natural that a rector, who 
was honourable, should read better 
than old Mr. Crewe, who was only a 
curate, and not honourable; and 
when little Clara Robins wondered 
why some clergymen were rectors 
and others not, Ellen Marriott as- 
sured her with great confidence that 
it was only the clever men who were 
made rectors. Ellen Marriott was 
going to be confirmed. She was a 
short, fair, plump girl, with blue 
eyes and sandy hair, which was this 
morning arranged in taller cannon 
curls than usual, for the reception of 
the Episcopal benediction, and some 
of the young ladies thought her the 
prettiest girl in the school; but 
others gave the preference to her 
rival, Maria Gardner, who was much 
taller, and had a lovely “crop” of 
dark-brown ringlets, and who, being 
also about to take upon herself the 
vows made in her name at her bap- 
tism, had oiled and twisted her ring- 
lets with especial care. As she seated 
herself at the breakfast-table before 
Miss Townley’s entrance to dispense 
the weak coffee, her crop excited so 
strong a sensation that Ellen Mar- 
riott was at length impelled to look 
at it, and to say with suppressed but 
bitter sarcasm, “Is that Miss Gard- 
ner’s head?” “Yes,” said Maria, 
amiable and stuttering, and no 
match for Ellen in retort; “Th—th 
——this is my head.” “Then I don’t 
admire it at all!” was the crushing 
rejoinder of Ellen, followed by a mur- 
mur of approval among her friends. 
Young ladies, I suppose, exhaust 
their sac of venom in this way at 
school. That is the reason why they 
have such a harmless tooth for each 
other in after life. 

The only other candidate for con- 
firmation at Miss 'Townley’s was 
Mary Dunn, a draper’s daughter in 
Millby, and a distant relation of the 
Miss Linnets. Her pale lanky hair 



































































could n@ver be coaxed into perma- 
nent curl, and this morning the heat 
had brought it down to its natural 
condition of lankiness earlier than 
usual. But that was not what made 
her sit melancholy and apart at the 
lower end of the form. Her parents 
were admirers of Mr. Tryan, and had 
been persuaded, by the Miss Linnets’ 
influence, to insist that their daugh- 
ter should be prepared for confirma- 
tion by him, over and above the pre- 
paration given to Miss Townley’s 
pupils by Mr. Crewe. Poor Mary 
Dunn! I am afraid she thought it 
too heavy a price to pay for these 
spiritual advantages, to be excluded 
from every game at ball, to be 
obliged to walk with none buat little 
girls—in fact, to be the object of an 
aversion that nothing short of an in- 
cessant supply of plumcakes would 
have neutralised. And Mrs. Dunn 
was of opinion that plumcake was 
unwholesome. The anti-Tryanite 
spirit, you perceive, was very strong 
at Miss Townley’s, imported pro- 
bably by day scholars, as well as 
encouraged by the fact that that , 
clever woman was herself strongly 
opposed to innovation, and remarked 
every Sunday that Mr. Orew had 
reached an “excellent discourse.” 
oor Mary Dunn dreaded the mo- 
ment when school-hours would be 
over, for then she was sure to be the 
butt of those very explicit remarks 
which, in young ladies’ as well as 
young gentlemen’s seminaries, con- 
stitute the most subtle and delicate 
form of the innuendo. “ I’d never be 
a Tryanite, would you?” “O here 
comes the lady that knows so much | 





more about religion than we do!” 
“Some people think themselves so 
very pious!” 

It is really surprising that young 
ladies should not be thought compe- 
tent to the same curriculum as young 
gentlemen. I observe that their 
powers of sarcasm are quite equal ; 
and if there had been a genteel aca- 
demy for young gentlemen at Millby, 
I am inclined to think that, notwith- 
standing Euclid and the classics, the 
party spirit there would not have ex- 

ibited itself in more pungent irony, 
or more incisive satire, than was 
heard in Miss Townley’s seminary. 
But there was no such academy, 
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the existence of the grammar- 
school under Mr. Crewe’s superin- 
tendence probably discouraging spe- 
culations of that kind: and the 
genteel youths of Millby were chiefly 
come home for the mid-summer holi- 
days from distant schools. Several 
of us had just assumed coat tails, and 
the assumption of new responsibili- 
ties apparently following as a matter 
of course, we were among the candi- 
dates for confirmation. I wish I 
could say that the solemnity of our 
feelings was on a level with the solem- 
nity of the occasion; but unimagina- 
tive boys find it difficult to recognise 
apostolical institutions in their deve- 
loped form, and I fear our chief emo- 
tion concerning the ceremony was a 
sense of sheepishness, and our chief 
opinion, the speculative and hereti- 
cal position, that it ought to be con- 
fined to the girls. It was a pity, you 
will say; but itis the way with us 
men in other crises, that come a long 
while after confirmation. The golden 
moments in the stream of life rush 
past us, and we see nothing but sand ; 
the angels come to visit us, and we 
only know them when they are gone. 

But, as I said, the morning was 
sunny, the bells were ringing, the 
ladies of Millby were dressed in their 
Sunday garments. 

And who is this bright-looking 
woman walking with hasty step 
along Orchard street so early, with a 
large nosegay in her hand? Can it be 
Janet Dempster, on whom we looked 
with such deep pity, one sad mid- 
night, hardly a fortnight ago? Yes; 
no other woman in Millby has those 
searching black eyes, that tall grace- 
ful unconstrained figure, set off by 
her simple muslin dress and black 
lace shawl, that massy black hair 
now so neatly braided in glossy con- 
trast with the white satin ribbons 
of her modest cap and bonnet. No 
other woman has that sweet speaking 
smile, with which she nods to Jona- 
than Lamb, the old parish clerk. 
And, ah!—now she comes nearer— 
there are those sad lines about the 
mouth and eyes on which that sweet 
smile plays like sunbeams on the 
storm-beaten beauty of the full and 
ripened corn. 

She is turning out of Orchard 
Street, and making her way as fast 





as she can to her mother’s house, a 
pleasant cottage facing a road-side 
meadow from which the hay is 
being carried. Mrs. Raynor has bad 
her breakfast, and is seated in her 
arm-chair reading, when Janet opens 
the door, saying, in her most playful 
voice— 

“Please, mother, I’m come to show 
myself to you before I go to the par- 
sonage. Have I put on my pretty 
cap and bonnet to satisfy you?” 

Mrs. Raynor looked over :her spec- 
tacles, and met her daughter's glance 
with eyes as dark and loving as her 
own. She was a much smaller woman 
than Janet, both in figure and feature, 
the chief resemblance lying in the 
eyes and the clear brunette complex- 
ion. The mother’s hair had long 
been grey, and was gathered under 
the neatest of caps, made by her own 
clever fingers, as all Janet’s caps and 
bonnets were too. They were well- 
practised fingers, for Mrs. Raynor had 
supported herself in her widowhood, 
by keeping a millinery establishment, 
and in this way had earned money 
enough to give her daughter what 
was then thought a first-rate educa- 
tion, as well as to save a sum which, 
eked out by her son-in-law, sufficed 
to support her in her solitary old age. 
Always the same clean, neat old lady, 
dressed in black silk, was Mrs. Ray- 
nor: a patient, brave woman, who bow- 
ed with resignation under the burden 
of remembered sorrow, and bore with 
meek fortitude the new load that the 
new days brought with them. 

“Your bonnet wants pulling a 
trifle forwarder, my child,” she said 
smiling and taking off her spectacles, 
while Janet at once knelt down be- 
fore her, and waited to be “set to 
rights,” as she would have done when 
she was a child. “ You're going 
straight to Mrs. Orewe’s, I"suppose? 
Are those flowers to garnish the 
dishes ?”’ 

“No, indeed, mother. This is a 
nosegay for the middle of the table. 
I’ve sent up the dinner-service and 
the ham we had cooked at our house 
yesterday, and Betty is coming di- 
rectly with the garnish and the plate. 
We shall get our good Mrs. Crewe 
through her troubles famously. Dear 
tiny woman! You should have seen 
her lift up her hands yesterday, and 
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pray heaven to take her before ever 
she should have another collation to 
get ready for the Bishop. She said, 
‘It’s bad enough to have the Arch- 
deacon, though he doesn’t want half 
so many jelly glasses. I wouldn’t 
mind, Janet, if it was to feed all the 
old hungry cripples in Millby, but so 
much trouble and expense for people 
who eat too much every day of their 
lives!’ We had such a cleaning and 
furnishing-up of the sitting-room 
yesterday! Nothing will ever do 
away with the smell of Mr. Crewe’s 
pipes, you know; but we have 
thrown it into the background, with 
yellow soap and dry lavender. And 
now I must run away. You will 
come to church, mother?” 

“Yes, my dear, I wouldn’t lose 
such a pretty sight. It does my old 
eyes good to see so many fresh young 
faces. Is your husband going ?” 

“Yes, Robert will be there. I’ve 
made him as neat as a new pin 
this morning, and he says the 
Bishop will think him too buck- 
ish by half. I took him into 
Mammy Dempster’s room to show 
himself. We hear Tryan is making 
sure of the Bishop’s support ; but we 
shall see. I would give my crooked 
guinea, and all the luck it will ever 
bring me, to have him beaten, for I 
can’t endure the sight of the man 
coming to harass dear old Mr. and 
Mrs. Crewe in their last days. Preach- 
ing the Gospel indeed! That is the 
best Gospel that makes everybody 
happy and comfortable, isn’t it, 
mother ?” 

“ Ah, child, I’m afraid there’s no 
Gospel will do that here below.” 

“Well, I can do something to 
comfort Mrs. Crewe, at least; so 
give me a kiss, and good-by till 
church-time.” 

The mother leaned back in her 
chair when Janet was gone, and 
sank into a painful reverie. When 
our life is a continuous trial, the mo- 
ments of respite seem only to substi- 
tute the heaviness of dread for the 
heaviness of actual suffering: the 
curtain of cloud seems parted an in- 
stant only that we may measure all 
its horror as it hangs low, black, and 
imminent, in contrast with the tran- 
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sient brightness; the water-drops 
that visit the parched lips in the 
desert, bear with them only the keen 
imagination of thirst. Janet looked 
glad and tender now—but what scene 
of misery was coming next? She 
was too like the cistus flowers in the 
little garden before the window, that, 
with the shades of evening, might 
lie with the delicate white and glossy 
dark of their petals trampled in the 
road-side dust. When the sun had 
sunk, and the twilight was deepen- 
ing, Janet might be sitting there, 
heated, maddened, sobbing out her 
griefs with selfish passion, and wildly 
wishing herself dead. 

Mrs. Raynor had been reading 
about the lost sheep, and the joy 
there is in heaven over the sinner 
that repenteth. Surely the eternal 
love she believed in through all the 
sadness of her lot, would not leave 
her child to wander farther and far- 
ther into the wilderness till there 
was no turning—the child, so lovely, 
so pitiful to others—so good, till she 
was goaded into sin by woman’s bit- 
terest sorrows! Mrs. Raynor had her 
faith and her spiritual comforts, 
though she was not in the least 
evangelical, and knew nothing of 
doctrinal zeal. I fear most of Mr. 
Tryan’s hearers would have consi- 
dered her destitute of saving know- 
ledge, and I am quite sure she had 
no well-defined views on justification. 
Nevertheless, she read her Bible a 
great deal, and thought she found 
divine lessons there—how to bear 
the cross meekly, and be merciful. 
Let us hope that there is a saving 
ignorance, and that Mrs. Raynor was 
justified without knowing exactly 
how. 

She tried to have hope and trust, 
though it was hard to believe that 
the future would be anything else 
than the harvest of the seed that was 
being sown before her eyes. But al- 
i there is seed being sown silently 
and unseen, and everywhere there 
come sweet flowers without our fore- 
sight or labour. We reap what we 
sow, but Nature has love over and 
above that justice, and gives us 
shadow and blossom and fruit that 
spring from no planting of ours. 
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OHAPTER VI. 


Most people must have agreed 
with Mrs. Raynor that the confirma- 
tion that day was a pretty sight, at 
least when those slight girlish forms 
and fair young faces moved in a white 
rivulet along the aisles and flowed 
into kneeling semicircles under the 
light of the great chancel window, 
softened by patches of dark old 
painted glass; and one would think 
that tu look on while a pair of vener- 
able hands pressed such young heads, 
and a venerable face looked upward 
for a blessing on them, would be very 
likely to make the heart swell gently, 
and to moisten the eyes. Yet I re- 
member the eyes seemed very dry in 
Millby church that day, notwithstand- 
ing that the Bishop was an old man, 
and probably venerable (for though 
he was not an eminent Grecian, he 
was the brother of a Whig lord) ; and 
I think the eyes mnst have remained 
dry, because he had small delicate 
womanish hands adorned with ruffles, 
and, instead of laying them on the 
girls’ heads, just let them hover over 
each in quick succession, as if it were 
not etiquette to touch them, and as 
if the laying on of hands were like 
the theatrical embrace—part of the 
play, and not to be really believed in. 

o be sure there were a great many 
heads, and the Bishop’s time was 
limited. Moreover, a wig can, under 
no circumstances, be affecting, except 
in rare cases of illusion; and copious 
lawn-sleeves cannot be expected to 
go directly to any heart except a 
washerwoman’s. 

I know Ned Phipps who knelt 
against me, and I am sure made me 
behave much worse than I should 
have done without him, whispered 
that he thought the Bishop was a 
“guy,” and I certainly remember 
thinking that Mr. Prendergast looked 
much more dignified with his plain 
white surplice and black hair. He 
was a tall commanding man, and 
real the Liturgy in-a strikingly so- 
norous and uniform voice, which I 
tried to imitate the next Sunday at 
home, until my little sister began 
to cry and said 1 was “yoaring 
at her.” 
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Mr. Tryan sat in a pew near the 
pulpit with several other clergymen. 
He looked pale, and rubbed his hand 
over his face and pushed back his 
hair oftener than usual. Standing 
in the aisle close to him, and re- 
peating the responses with edifying 
louduess, was Mr. Budd, church- 
warden and delegate, with a white 
staff in his hand and a backward 
bend of his small head and person, 
such as, 1 suppose, he considered 
suitable to a friend of sound religion. 
Conspicuous in the gallery, too, was 
the tall figure of Mr. Dempster, 
whose professional avocations rarely 
allowed him to occupy his place at 
church. 

“‘There’s Dempster,” said Mrs. Lin- 
net to her daughter Mary, “ looking 
more respectable than usual, I de- 
clare. He’s got a fine speech b 
heart to make to the Bishop, rh 
answer for it. But he'll be pretty 
well sprinkled with snuff before 
service is over, and the Bishop won’t 
be able to listen to him for sneezing, 
that’s one comfort.” 

At length the last stage in the 
long ceremony was over, the large 
assembly streamed warm and weary 
into the open afternoon. sunshine, 
and the Bishop retired to the Par- 
sonage, where, after honouring Mrs. 
Crewe’s collation, he was to give 
audience to the delegates and Mr. 
Tryan on the great question of the 
evening lecture. 

Between five and six o’clock the 
parsonage was once more as quiet as 
usual under the shadow of its tall 
elms, and the only traces of the 
Bishop’s recent presence there were 
the wheel-marks on the gravel, and 
the long table with its garnished 
dishes awry, its damask sprinkled 
with crumbs, and its decanters with- 
out their stoppers. Mr. Orewe was 
already calmly smoking his Pi e in 
the opposite sitting-room, an Sanst 
was agreeing with Mrs. Orewe that 
some of the blanc-mange would be 
a nice thing to take to Sally Martin, 
while the little old lady herself had 
a spoon in her hand ready to gather 
the crumbs into a plate, that she 
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might scatter them on the gravel for 
the little birds. 

Before that time, the Bishop’s car- 
riage had been seen driving through 
the High Street on its way to Lord 
Trufford’s, where he was to dine. 
The question of the lecture was de- 
cided, then ? 

The nature of the decision may be 
gathered from the following conver- 
sation which took place in the bar 
of the Red Lion that evening. 

“So you're done, eh, Dempster?” 
was Mr. Pilgriin’s observation, utter- 
ed with some gusto. He was not 
glad Mr. Tryan had gained his point, 
but he was not sorry Dempster was 
disappointed. 

“Done, sir? Not at all. It is 
what [ anticipated. I knew we had 
nothing else to expect in these days, 
when the Church is infested by a set 
of men who are only fit to give out 
hymns from an empty cask, to tunes 
set by a journeyman cobbler. But I 
was not the less to exert myself in 
the cause of sound Churchmanship 
for the good of the town. Any 
coward can fight a battle when he’s 
sure of winning; but give me the 
man who has pluck to fight when 
he’s sure of losing. That’s my way, 
sir; and there are many victories 
worse than a defeat, as Mr. Tryan 
shall learn to his eost.” 

“He must be a poor shuper- 
annyated sort of a bishop, that’s my 
opinion,” said Mr. Tomlinson, “ to 
go along with a sneaking Methodist 
like Tryan. And for my part, I 
think we should be as well wi’out 
bishops, if they’re no wiser than 
that. Where’s the use o’ havin’ 
thousands a-year an’ livin’ in a 
pallis, if they don’t stick to the 
Church ?” 

“No. There you're going out of 
your depth, Tomlinson,” said Mr. 
Dempster. “No one shall hear me 
say a word against Episcopacy—it 
is a safeguard of the Church; we 
must have ranks and dignities there 
as well as everywhere else. No, 
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sir! Episcopacy is a good thing; 
but it may happen that a bishop is 
not a good thing. Just as brandy is 
a good thing, though this particular 
bottle is British, and tastes like 
sugared rain-water caught down the 
chimney. Here, Ratcliffe, let me have 
something to drink, a little less like 
a decoction of sugar and soot.” 

“J said nothing against Episco- 
paey,” returned Mr. Tomlinson. “[ 
only said I thought we should do as 
well wi’out bishops; an’ I'll say it 
again for the matter o’that. Bishops 
never brought ony grist to my mill.” 

“Do you know when the lectures 
are to begin?” said Mr. Pilgrim. 

“They are to begin on Sunday 
next,” said Mr. Dempster in a signi- 
ficant tone; “but I think it will not 
take a long-sighted prophet to fore- 
see the end of them. It strikes me 
Mr. Tryan will be looking out for 
another curacy shortly.” 

“ He'll not get many Millby people 
to go and hear his lectures after 
a while, Pll bet a guinea,” observed 
Mr. Budd. “I know I'll not keep a 
single workman on my ground who 
either goes to the lecture himself or 
lets anybody belonging to him go.” 

“ Nor me nayther,” said Mr. Tom- 
linson. “No Tryanite shall touch a 
sack or drive a waggon of mine,} that 
you may depend on. An’ I know 
more besides me as are o’ the same 
mind.” 

“Tryan has a good many friends 
in the town, though, and friends that 
are likely to stand by him too,” said 
Mr. Pilgrim. “I should say it would 
be as well to let him and his lectures 
alone. If he goes on preaching as 
he does, with, such a constitution as 
his, he’ll get a relaxed throat by-and- 
by, and you'll be rid of him without 
any trouble.” 

“We'll not allow him to do him- 
self that injury,” said Mr. Dempster. 
“Since his health is not good, we'll 
persuade him to try change of air. 
Depend upon it, he’ll find the climate 
of Millby too hot for him.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Dempster did not stay long at 
the Red Lion that evening. He was 
summoned home to meet Mr. Armn- 


strong, a wealthy client, and as he was 
kept in consultation till a late hour, 
it happened that this was one of the 
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nights on which Mr. Dempster went 
to bed tolerably sober. Thus the day, 
which had been oue of Janet’s hap- 
piest, because it had been spent by 
her in helping her dear old friend 
Mrs. Crewe, ended for her with un- 
usual quietude; and as a bright sun- 
set promises a fair morning, so a calra 
lying down is a good augury for a calm 
waking. Mr. Dempster, on the Thurs- 
day morning, was in one of his best 
humours, and though perhaps some of 
the good humour might result from 
the prospect of a lucrative and excit- 
ing bit of business in Mr. Armstrong’s 
probable lawsuit, the greater part of 
it was doubtless due to those stirrings 
of the more kindly, healthy sap of 
human feeling, by which goodness 
tries to get the upper hand in us 
whenever it seems to have the 
slightest chance—on Sunday morn- 
ings, perhaps, when we are set free 
from the grinding hurry of the week, 
and take the little three-year-old on 
our knee at breakfast to share our 
egg and muffin; in moments of 
trouble, when death visits our roof 
or illness makes us dependent on the 
tending hand of a slighted wife; in 
quiet talks with an aged mother, of 
the days when we stood at her knee 
with our first picture-book, or wrote 
her loving letters from school. In 
the man whose childhood has known 
caresses there is always a fibre of 
memory that can be touched to gentle 
issues, and Mr. Dempster, whom you 
have hitherto seen only as the orator 
of the Red Lion, and the drunken 
tyrant of a dreary midnight home, 
was the first-born darling son of a 
fair little mother. That mother was 
living still, and her own large black 
easy-chair, where she sat knitting 
through the live-long day, was now 
set ready for her at the breakfast- 
table, by her son’s side, a sleek 
tortoise-shell cat acting ag provisional 
incumbent. 

“Good morning, Mamsey! why, 
you're looking as fresh as a daisy 
this morning. You're getting young 
again,” said Mr. Dempster, looking up 
from his newspaper when the little 
old lady entered. <A very little old 
lady she was, with a pale, scarcely 
wrinkled face, hair of that peculiar 
white which tells that the locks have 
once been blond, a natty pure white 





cap on her head, and a white shawl 
pinned over her shoulders. You saw 
at a glance that she had been a 
mignonne blonde, strangely unlike 
her tall, ugly, dingy-complexioned 
son; unlike her daughter-in-law, too, 
whose large-featured brunette beauty 
seemed always thrown into higher 
relief by the white presence of little 
Mamsey. The unlikeness between 
Janet and her mother-in-law went 
deeper than outline and complexion, 
and indeed there was little sympathy 
between them, for old Mrs. Dempster 
had not yet learned to believe that 
her son, Robert, would have gone 
wrong if he had married the right 
woman—a meek woman like her- 
self, who would have borne him chil- 
dren, and been a deft, orderly house- 
keeper. In spite of Janet’s tender- 
ness and attention to her, she had had 
little love for her daughter-in-law 
from the first, and had witnessed the 
sad growth of home-misery through 
long years, always with a disposition 
to lay the blame on the wife rather 
than on the husband, and to reproach 
Mrs. Raynor for encouraging her 
daughter’s faults by a too exclusive 
sympathy. But old Mrs. Dempster 
had that rare gift of silence and 
passivity which often supplies the 
absence of mental strength; and, 
whatever were her thoughts, she said 
no word to aggravate the domestic 
discord. Patient and mute she sat 
at her knitting through many a scene 
of quarrel and anguish; resolutely 
she appeared unconscious of the 
sounds that reached ther ears, and 
the facts she divined after she had 
retired to her bed; mutely she 
witnessed poor Janet’s faults, only 
registering them as a balance of ex- 
cuse on the side of her son. The 
hard, astute, domineering attorney 
was still that little old woman’s pet, as 
he had been when she watched with 
triumphant pride his first tumbling 
effort to march alone across the 
nursery floor. “See what a good 
son he is to me!” she often thought. 
“ Never gave me a harsh word. And 
so he might have been a good hus- 
band.” 

O it is piteous—that sorrow ot 
aged women! In early youth, per- 
haps, they said to themselves, “I 
shall be happy when I have a hus- 
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band to love me best of all;” then, 
when the husband was too careless, 
** My child will comfort me ;” then, 
through the mother’s watching and 
toil, ‘“‘My child will repay me all 
when it grows up.” And at last, 
after the long journey of years has 
been wearily travelled through, the 
mother’s heart is weighed down by 
a heavier burthen, and no hope re- 
mains but the grave. 

But this morning old Mrs. Demp- 
ster sat down in her easy-chair with- 
out any painful suppressed remem- 
brance of the preceding night. 

“T declare mammy looks younger 
than Mrs. Crewe, who is only sixty- 
five,” said Janet, ‘ Mrs. Crewe will 
come to see you to-day, mammy, 
and tell you all about her troubles 
with the Bishop and the collation. 
She'll bring her knitting, and you'll 
have a regular gossip together.” 

“The gossip will be all on one 
side, then, for Mrs. Crewe gets so 
very deaf, I can’t make her hear a 
word. And if I motion to her, she 
always understands me wrong.” 

“Q, she will have so much to tell 
you to-day, you will not want to 
speak yourself. You, who have 
patience to knit those wonderful 
counterpanes, mammy, must not be 
impatient with dear Mrs. Crewe. 
Good old lady! I can’t bear her to 
think she’s ever tiresome to people, 
and you know she’s very ready to 
fancy herself in the way. I think 
she would like to shrink up to the 
size of a mouse, that she might run 
about and do people good without 
their noticing her.” 

“Tt isn’t patience I want, God 
knows; it’s lungs to speak loud 
enough. But you'll be at home 
yourself, I suppose, this morning; 
and you can talk to her for me.” 

“No, mammy; I promised poor 
Mrs. Lowme to go and sit with her. 
She’s confined to her room, and both 
the Miss Lowmes are out; so I’m 
going to read the newspaper to her 
and amuse her.” 

“Couldn’t you go another morn- 
ing? As Mr. Armstrong and that other 
gentleman are coming to dinner, I 
should think it would be better to 
stay at home. Oan you trust Betty 
to see to everything? Sjlie’s new to 
the place.” ws 
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“O I ceouldn’t disappoint Mrs, 
Lowme; I promised her. Betty 
will do very well, no fear.” 

Old Mrs. Dempster was silent after 
this, and began to sip her tea. The 
breakfast went on without further 
conversation for some time, Mr, 
Dempster being absorbed in the 
papers. At length, when he was 
running over the advertisements, his 
eye seemed to be caught by some- 
thing that suggested a new thought 
to him. He presently thumped the 
table with an air of exultation, and 
said, turning to Janet,— 

“Tye a capital idea, Gipsy!” (that 
was his name for his dark-eyed wife 
when he was in an extraordinarily 
good humour), “and you shall help 
me. It’s just what you’re up to.” 

“What is it?” said Janet, her face 
beaming at the sound of the pet 
name, now heard so seldom, “ Any- 
thing to do with conveyancing ?” 

“It’s a bit of fun worth a dozen 
fees—a plan for raising a laugh 
against Tryan and his gang of hypo- 
crites.” 

“What is it! Nothing that wants 
a needle and thread, I hope, else I 
must go and teaze mother.” 

“No, nothing sharper than your 
wit—except mine. I'll tell you what 
itis. We'll get up a programme of 
the Sunday evening lecture, like a 
play-bill, you know—‘ Grand Per- 
formance of the celebrated Mounte- 
bank,’ and soon. We'll bring in the 
Tryanites—old Landor and the rest 
—in appropriate characters. Procter 
shall print it, and we’ll circulate it 
in the town. It will be a capital 
hit.” 

“Bravo!” said Janet, clapping her 
hands. She would just then have 
pretended to like almost anything, 
in her pleasure at being appealed to 
by her husband, and she really did 
like to laugh at the Tryanites. “ We'll 
set about f% directly, and sketch it 
out before you go to the office. I’ve 
got Tryan’s sermons up-stairs, but I 
don’t think there’s anything in them 
we can use. I’ve only just looked 
into them; they’re not at all what I 
expected—dull, stupid things—no- 
thing of the roaring fire and brim- 
stone sort that I expected.” 

“ Roaring? No; Tryan’s as soft as 
a sucking dove—one of your honey- 
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mouthed hypocrites. Plenty of devil 
and malice in him, though, I could 
see that, while he was talking to the 
Bishop; but as smooth as a snake out- 
side. He’s beginning a single-handed 
fight with me, I can see—persuading 
my clients away from me. We shall 
see who will be the first to cry peccavi. 
Millby will do better ‘without Mr. 
Tryan than without Robert Demp- 
ster, I fancy! and Miliby shall never 
be flooded with cant as long as I can 
raise a breakwater against it. But 
now, get the breakfast things cleared 
away, and let us set about the play- 
bill. Come, mamsey, come and have 
a walk with me round the garden, 
and let us see how the cucumbers are 
getting on. I’ve never taken you 
round the garden for an age. Come, 
you don’t want a bonnet. It’s like 
walking in a greenhouse this morn- 
ing.” 

“But she will want a parasol,” 
said Janet. » “There’s one on the 
stand against the garden-door, Ro- 
bert.” 

The little old lady took her son’s 
arm with placid pleasure. She could 
barely reach it so as.to rest upon it, 
but he inclined a little towards her, 
and accommodated his heavy long- 
limbed steps to her feeble pace. The 
cat chose to sun herself too, and walk- 
ed close beside them, with tail erect, 
rubbing her sle@§ sides against their 
legs, and too well fed to be excited by 
the twittering birds. The garden was 
of the grassy, shady kind, often seen 
attached to old houses in provincial 
towns; the apple-trees had had time 
to spread their branches very wide, 


the shrubs and hardy perennial plants 
had grown into a luxuriance that re- 
quired constant trimming to prevent 
them from intruding on the space for 
walking. But the farther end, which. ' 
united with green fields, was open 
and sunny. 

It was rather sad, and yet pretty, 
to see that little group passing out of 
the shadow into the sunshine, and 
out of the sunshine into the shadow 
again; sad, because this tenderness 
of the son for the mother was hard] 
more than a nucleus of healthy life 
in an organ hardening by disease, 
because the man who was linked in 
this way with an innocent past, had 
become callous in worldliness, fevered 
by sensuality, enslaved by chance 
impulses; pretty, because it showed 
how hard it is to kill the deep-down 
fibrous roots of human love and good- 
ness—how the man from whom we 
make it our pride to shrink, has yet 
a close brotherhood with us through 
some of our most sacred feelings. 

As they were returning to the 
house, Janet met them, and said, 
“ Now, Robert, the writing things 
are ready. I shall be clerk, and Mat 
Paine can copy it out after.” 

Mammy once more deposited in her 
arm-chair, with her knitting in her 
hand, and the cat purring at her el- 
bow, Janet seated herself at the table, 
while Mr. Dempster placed himself 
near her, took out his snuff-box, and 
plentifully suffusing himself with 
the inspiring powder, began to dic 
tate. 

What he dictated, we shall see by- 
and-by. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The next day, Friday, at five o’clock 
by the sun-dial, the large bow-win- 
dow of Mrs. Jerome’s parlour was 
open; and that lady herself was 
seated within its ample semicircle, 
having a table before her on which 
her best tea-tray, her best china, and 
her best urn-rug had already been 
standing in readiness for half an hour. 
Mrs. Jerome’s best tea-service was of 
delicate white fluted china, with gold 
sprigs upon it—as pretty a tea service 
as you need wish to see, and quite 
good enough for chimney ornaments ; 





indeed, as the cups were without 
handles, most visitors who had the 
distinction of taking tea out of them, 
wished that such charming china had 
already been promoted to that hono- 
rary position. Mrs. Jerome was like 
her china, handsome and old-fashion- 
ed. She was a buxom lady of sixty, 
in an elaborate lace cap fastened by 
a frill under her chin, a dark, well- 
curled front concealing her forehead, 
a snowy neckerchief exhibiting its 
ample folds as far as her waist, and a 
stiff grey silk gown. She had a clean 
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damask napkin pinned before her to 
guard her dress during the process of 
tea-making ; her favourite geraniums 
in the bow-window were looking as 
healthy as she could desire; her own 
handsome portrait, painted when she 
was twenty years younger, was smil- 
ing down on her with agreeable flat- 
tery; and altogether she seemed to 
be in as peaceful and pleasant a posi- 
tion as a buxom, well-drest elderly 
lady need desire. But, as in so many 
other cases, appearances were decep- 
tive. Her mind was greatly per- 
turbed and her temper ruffled by the 
fact. that it was more than a quarter 
past five even by the losing time- 
piece, that it was half-past by her 
large gold watch, which she held in 
her hand as if she were counting the 
pulse of the afternoon, and that, by 
the kitchen clock, which she felt sure 
was not an hour too fast, it had al- 
ready struck six. The lapse of time 
was rendered the more unendurable 
to Mrs. Jerome by her wonder that 
Mr. Jerome could stay out in the gar- 
den with Lizzie in that thoughtless 
way, taking it so easily that tea- 
time was long past, and that, after 
all the trouble of getting down the 
best tea-things, Mr. Tryan would not 
come. 

This honour had been shown to Mr. 
Tryan, not at all because Mrs. Jerome 
had any high appreciation of his doe- 
trine or of his exemplary activity as 
a pastor, but simply because he was 
a “ Church elergyman,” and as such 
was regarded by her with the same 
sort of exceptional respect as a white 
woman who had married a native of 
the Society Islands might be sup- 
posed to feel towards a white-skinned 
visitor from the land of her youth. 
For Mrs. Jerome had been brought 
up a Churchwoman, and having at- 
tained the age of thirty before she 
was married, had felt the greatest 
repugnance in the first instance to 
renounce the religious forms in 
which she had been brought up. 
“ You know,” she said in confidence 
to her Church acquaintances, “I 
wouldn’t give no ear at all to Mr. 
Jerome at first; but after all, I began 
to think as there was a maeny things 
wuss nor goin’ to chapel, an’ you’d 
better do that nor not pay your way. 
Mr. Jerome had a very pleasant man- 











ner wi’ him, an’ there was never 
another as kep a gig, an’ ud make a 
settlement on me like him, chapel or 
no chapel. It seemed very odd to 
me for a lung while, the preachin’ 
wi’out book, an’ the stannin’ up to 
one lung prayer, istid 0’ changin’ yur 
postur. But la! there’s nothin’ as 
you mayn’t get used toi’ time; you 
can al’ys sit down, you know, afore 
the prayer’s done. The ministers say 
welly the same things as. the Church 
parsons, by what I could iver mek 
out, an’ we’re out o’ chapel i’ the 
mornin’ a deal seoner nor they’re out 
o’ church. An’ as for pews, ourn’s a 
deal comfortabler nor aeny i’ Millby 
Church.” 

Mrs. Jerome, you perceive, had not 
a keen susceptibility to shades of 
doctrine, and it is probable that after 
listening to Dissenting eloquence for 
thirty years, she might safely have 
re-entered the Establishment without 
performing any spiritual quarantine, 
Her mind, apparently, was of that 
non-porous flinty character which is 
not in the least danger from sur- 
rounding damp. But on the ques- 
tion of getting start of the sun in the 
day’s business, and clearing her con- 
science of the necessary sum of meals 
and the consequent “washing up” as 
soon as possible, so that the family 
might be well in bed at nine, Mrs, 
Jerome was susc@tible; and the 
present lingering Pace of things, 
united with Mr. Jerome’s unaccount- 
able obliviousness, was not to be 
borne any longer. So she rang the 
bell for Sally. 

“ Goodness me, Sally! go into the 
garden an’ see after your master. 
Tell him it’s goin’ on for six, an’ Mr. 
Tryan ‘ull niver think o’ comin’ now, 
an’ it’s time we got tea over. An’ 
he’s lettin’ Lizzie stain her frock, I 
expect, among them strawberry beds. 
Mek her come in this minute.” 

No wonder Mr. Jerome was tempt- 
ed to linger in the garden, for 
though the house was pretty and 
well deserved its name—“ the White 
House,” the tall damask roses that 
clustered over the porch being thrown 
into relief by rough stucco of the 
most brilliant white, yet the garden 
and orchards were Mr. Jerome’s glory, 
as well they might be: and there was 
nothing in which he had a more 
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innocent pride—peace to a good man’s 
memory! ail his pride was innocent 
—than in conducting a hitherto un- 
initiated visitor over his grounds, 
and making him in some degree 
aware of the incomparable advan- 
tages possessed by the inhabitants of 
the White House in the matter of 
red-streaked apples, russets, northern 
greens (excellent for baking), swan- 
egg pears, and early vegetables, to 
say nothing of flowering {‘ srubs,” 
pink hawthorns, lavender bushes 
more than ever Mrs. Jerome could 
use, and, in short, a superabundance 
of everything that a person retired 
from business could desire to possess 
himself or to share with his friends. 
The garden was one of those old- 
fashioned paradises which hardly 
exist any longer except as memories 
of our childhood: no finical separa- 
tion between flower and kitchen gar- 
den there; no monotony of enjoy- 
ment for one sense to the exclusion 
of another; but a charming paradisi- 
acal mingling of ali that was pleasant 
to the eyes and good for food. The 
rich flower-border running along 
every walk, with its endless succes- 
sion of spring flowers, anemones, 
auriculas, wall-flowers, sweet-wil- 
liams, campanulas, snapdragons, and 
tiger-lilies, had its taller beauties, 
such as moss and Provence roses, 
varied with espalier apple-trees; the 
crimson of @ onadian was carried 
out in the lurking crimson of the 
neighbouring strawberry-beds; you 
gathered a moss-rose one moment 
and a bunch of currants the next; 
you were in a delicious fluctuation 
between the scent of jasmine and the 
juice of gooseberries. Then what a 
high wall at one end, flanked by a 
summer-house so lofty, that after as- 
cending its long flight of steps you 
could see perfectly well there was no 
view worth looking at; what alcoves 
and garden seats in all directions; 
and along one side, what a hedge, 
tall, and firm, and unbroken, like a 
green wall! 

It was near this hedge that Mr. 
Jerome was standing when Sally 
found him. He had set down the 
basket of strawberries on the gravel, 
and had lifted up little Lizzie in his 
arms to look at a bird’s nest. Lizzie 
peeped, and then looked at her 





grandpa with round blue eyes, and 
then peeped again. 

“D’ye see it, Lizzie?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Yes,” she whispered in return, 
putting her lips very near grandpa’s 
face. At this moment Sally ap- 
peared. 

“Eh, eh, Sally, what’s the matter? 
Is Mr. Tryan come ?” 

“No, sir, an’ Missis says she’s 
sure he won’t come now, an’ she 
wants you to come in an hey tea. 
Dear heart, Miss Lizzie, you’ve stain- 
ed your pinafore, an’ I shouldn’t 
wonder if it’s gone through to your 
frock. There’ll be fine work! Come 
alonk wi’ me, do.” 

“Nay, nay, nay, we’ve done no 
harm, we’ve done no harm, hev we, 
Lizzie? The wash tub ’ll mek all 
right again.” 

Sally, regarding the wash-tub from 
a different point of view, looked 
sourly serious, and hurried away with 
Lizzie, who trotted submissively 
along, her little head in eclipse under 
a large nankin bonnet, while Mr. 
Jerome followed leisurely with his 
full broad shoulders in rather a stoop- 
ing posture, and his large good- 
natured features and white locks 
shaded by a broad-brimmed hat. 

“Mr. Jerome, I wonder at you,” 
said Mrs. Jerome, in a tone of indig- 
nant remonstrance, evidently sus- 
tained by a deep sense of injury, as 
her husband opened the parlour door. 
“When will yon leave off invitin’ 
people to meals an’ not lettin’ ’em 
know the time? I'll answer for’t, 
you niver said a word to Mr. Tryan as 
we should tek tea at five o'clock. 
It’s just like you!” 

“ Nay, nay, Susan,” answered the 
husband in a soothing tone, “ there’s 
nothin’ amiss. I told Mr. Tryan as 
we took tea at five punctial; may- 
hap summat’s a detainin’ on him. 
He’s a deal to do an’ to think on, 
remember.” 

“ Why, it’s struck six i’ the kitchen 
a’ready. It’s nonsense to look for 
hin comin’ now. So you a well 
ring for th’ urn, Now Sally’s got 
th’ heater i’ th’ fire, we may’s well 
hev th’ urn in, though he doesn’t come. 
I niver see the like o’ you, Mr. Jerome, 
for axin’ people an’ givin’ me the 
trouble o’ gettin’ things down an’ 
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hevin’ crumpets made, an’ after all 
they don’t come. I shall hev to wash 
every one o’ these tea-things myself, 
for there’s no trustin’ Sally—-she’d 
break a fortin i’ crockery i’ no time!” 

“But why will you give yourself 
sich trouble, Susan? Our everyday 
tea-things would ha’ done as well for 
Mr. Tryan, an’ they’re a deal con- 
venenter to hold.” 

“Yes, that’s just your way, Mr. 
Jerome, you're al’ys a-findin’ faut wi’ 
my chany, because I bought it myself 
afore I was married. But let me tell 
you, I knowed how to choose chany 
if I didn’t know how to choose a 
husband. An’ where’s Lizzie? You’ve 
niver left her i’ the garden by 
herself, wi’ her white frock on an’ 
clean stockins ?” 

“ Be easy, my dear Susan, be easy ; 
Lizzie’s come in wi’ Sally. She’s 
hevin’ her pinafore took off, [ll be 
bound. Ah! There’s Mr. Tryan a- 
comin’ through the gate.” 

Mrs. Jerome began hastily to adjust 
her damask napkin, and the expres- 
sion of her countenance for the recep- 
tion of the clergyman, and Mr. Jerome 
went out to meet his guest, whom he 
greeted outside the door. 

“Mr. Tryan, how do you do, Mr. 
Tryan? Welcome to the White 
House! I’m glad to see you, sir, 
I’m glad to see you.” 

If you had heard the tone of min- 
gled goodwill, veneration, and con- 
dolence in which this greeting was 
uttered, even without seeing the face 
that completely harmonised with it, 
you would have no difficulty in infer- 
ring the ground notes of Mr. Jerome’s 
character. To a fine ear that tone 
said as plainly as possible—‘ What- 
ever recommends itself to me, Thomas 
Jerome, as piety and goodness, shall 
have my love and honour. Ah, 
friends, this pleasant world is a sad 
one, too, isn’t it? Let us help one 
another, let us help one another.” 
And it was entirely owing to this 
basis of character, not at all from 
any clear and precise doctrinal dis- 
crimination, that Mr. Jerome had very 
early in life become a Dissenter. In 
his boyish days he had been thrown 
where Dissent seemed to have the 
balance of piety, purity, and good 
works on its side, and to be- 
come a Dissenter seemed to him 
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identical with choosing God instead 
of mammon. That race of Dissenters 
is extinct in these days, when opinion 
has got far ahead of feeling, and 
every chapel-going youth can fill our 
ears with the advantages of the 
Voluntary system, the corruptions of 
a State Church, and the Scriptural 
evidence that the first Christians 
were Congregationalists. Mr. Jerome 
knew nothing of this theoretic basis 
for Dissent, and in the utmost extent 
of his polemical discussion he had 
not gone farther than to question 
whether a Christian man was bound 
in conscience to distinguish Christ- 
mas and Easter by any peculiar 
observance beyond the eating of 
mince-pies and _ cheese-cakes. It 
seemed to him that all seasons were 
alike good for thanking God, depart- 
ing from evil and doing well, whereas 
it might be desirable to restrict the 
period for indulging in unwholesome 
forms of pastry. Mr. Jerome’s dis- 
sent being of this simple, non-polem- 
ical kind, it is easy to understand 
that the report he heard of Mr. Tryan 
as a good man and a powerful 
preacher, who was stirring the hearts 
“of the people, had been enough to 
attract him to the Paddiford Church, 
and that having ‘felt himself more 
edified there than he had of late been 
under Mr. Stickney’s discourses at 
Salem, he had drivem thither repeat- 
edly in the Sunday afternoons, and 
had sought an opportunity of making 
Mr. Tryan’s acquaintance. The even- 
ing lecture was a subject of warm 
interest with him, and the opposition 
Mr. Tryan met with gave that interest 
a strong tinge of partisanship; for 
there was a store of irascibility in 
Mr. Jerome’s nature which must find 
a vent somewhere, and in so kindly 
and upright a man could only find it 
in indignation against those whom he 
held to be enemies of truth and good- 
ness. Mr. Tryan had not hitherto 
been to the White House, but yester- 
day, meeting Mr. Jerome in the street, 
he had at once accepted the invita- 
tion to tea, saying there was some- 
thing he wished to talk about. He 
appeared worn and fatigued now, and 
after shaking hands with Mrs. Jerome, 
threw himself into a chair and looked 
out on the pretty garden with an air 
of relief. 
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“‘ What a nice place you have here, 
Mr. Jerome! I’ve not seen anything 
so quiet and pretty since I came to 
Millby. On Paddiford Common, 
where I live, you know, the bushes 
are all sprinkled with soot, and 
there’s never any quiet except in the 
dead of night.” 

“Dear heart! dear heart! That’s 
very bad—and for you, too, as hev to 
study. Wouldn’t it be better for you 
to be somewhere more out i’ the 
country like ?” 

“Ono! I should lose so much 
time in going to and fro, and besides 
I like to be among the people. I’ve 
no face to go and preach resignation 
to those poor things in their smoky 
air and comfortless homes, when I 
come straight from every luxury 
myself. There are many things quite 
lawful for other men, which a clergy- 
man must forego if he would do any 
good in a manufacturing population 
like this.” 

Here the preparations for tea were 
crowned by the simultaneous appear- 
ance of Lizzie and the crumpets. It 
is a pretty surprise, when one visits 
an elderly couple, to see a little figure 
enter in a white frock, with a blonde 
head as smooth as satin, round blue 
eyes, and a cheek like an apple blos- 
som. A toddling little girl is a centre 
of common feeling which makes the 
most dissimilar people understand 
each other; and Mr. Tryan looked at 
Lizzie with that quiet pleasure which 
is always genuine. 

“Here we are, here we are!” said 
proud grandpa. ‘“ You didn’t think 
we'd got such a little gell as this, did 
you, Mr. Tryan? Why, it seems but 
th’ other day since her mother was 
just such another. This is our little 
Lizzie, this is. Come an’ shake hands 
wi’ Mr. Tryan, Lizzie; come.” 

Lizzie advanced without hesita- 
tion, and put out one hand, while 
she fingered her coral necklace with 
the other, and looked up into Mr. 
Tryan’s face with a reconnoitring 
gaze. He stroked the satin head, and 
said in his gentlest voice, “ How do 
you do, Lizzie? will you give mea 
kiss?” She put up her little bud 
of a mouth, and then retreating a 
a and glancing down at her frock, 
said, 

“Dit id my noo fock. ‘I put it on 


*tod you wad toming. Tally taid you 
wouldn’t ’ook at it.” 

“Hush, hush, Lizzie, little gells 
must be seen and not heard,” said 
Mrs. Jerome ; while grandpapa, wink- 
ing significantly, and looking radiant 
with delight at Lizzie’s extraordinary 
promise of cleverness, set her up on 
her high cane-chair by the side of 
grandma, who lost no time in shield- 
ing the beauties of the new frock with 
a napkin. 

“ Well now, Mr. Tryan,” said Mr. 
Jerome, in a very serious tone, when 
tea had been distributed, “let me 
hear how you're a-goin’ on about the 
lectur. When I was i’ the town yis- 
terday, I heared as there was pesse- 
cutin’ schemes a-bein’ laid again you. 
I fear me those raskills ‘ull mek 
things very onpleasant to you.” 

“T’ve no doubt they will attempt 
it; indeed, I quite expect there will 
be a regular mob got up on Sunday 
evening, as there was when the dele- 
gates returned, on purpose to annoy 
me and the congregation on our way 
to church.” 

“ Ah, they’re capable o’ anything, 
such men as Dempster an’ Budd; an’ 
Tomlisson backs ’em wi’ money, 
though he can’t wi’ brains. Howiver, 
Dempster’s lost one client by’s wicked 
doins, an’ I’m deceived if he won’t lose 
more nor one. [I little thought, Mr. 
Tryan, when I put my affairs into his 
hands twenty ear ago this Michael- 
mas, as he was to turn out a pes- 
secutor o’ religion. I niver lighted 
on a cliverer, promisiner young man 
nor he was then. They talked of his 
bein’ fond of a extry glass now an’ 
then, but niver nothin’ like what he’s 
come to since. An’ it’s headpiece you 
must look for in a lawyer, Mr. Tryan, 
it’s headpiece. His wife, too, was al’ys 
an uncommon favourite o’ mine—poor 
thing! I hear sad stories about her 
now. But she’s druv to it, she’s druv 
to it, Mr. Tryan. A tender-hearted 
woman to the poor, she is, as iver 
lived ; an’ as pretty-spoken a woman 
as you need wish to talk to. Yes! I'd 
al’ys a likin’ for Dempster an’ his wife, 
spite o’ iverything. But as soon as 
iver I heared o’ that dilegate business, 
I says, says I, that man shall hev no 
more to do wi’ my affairs. It may put 
me t’ inconvenience, but I'll encourage 
no man as pessecutes religion.” 
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“He is evidently the brain and 
hand of the persecution,” said Mr. 
Tryan. “There may be a strong 
feeling against me in a large number 
of the inhabitants—it must be so, 
from the great ignorance of spiritual 
things in this place. But I fancy 
there would have been no formal op- 
position to the lecture, if Dempster 
had not planned it. I am not myself 
the least alarmed at anything he can 
do; he will find I am not to be cowed 
or driven away by insult or personal 
danger. God has sent me to this 
place, and, by His blessing, I'll not 
shrink from anything I may have to 
encounter in doing His work among 
the people. But I feel it right to call 
on all those who know the value of 
the Gospel, to stand by me publicly. 
I think—and Mr. Landor agrees with 
me—that it will be well for my friends 
to proceed with me in a body to the 
church on Sunday evening. Demp- 
ster, you know, has pretended that 
almost all the respectable inhabitants 
are opposed to the lecture. Now, I 
wish that falsehood to be visibly 
contradicted. What do you think of 
the plan? I have to-day been to see 
several of my friends, who will make 
a point of being there to accompany 
me, and will communicate with others 
on the subject.” 

“‘T’'ll mek one, Mr. Tryan, I'll mek 
one. You shall not be wantin’ in any 
support as I can give. Before you 
come to it, sir, Millby was a dead an’ 
dark place; you are the fust man i’ 
the Church to my knowledge as has 
brought the word of God home to the 
people, an’ J’ll stan’ by you, sir, I'll 
stan’ by you. I’m a dissenter, Mr. 
Tryan; I’ve been a dissenter iver 
sin’ I was fifteen ’ear old; but show 
me good i’ the Church, an’ I’m a 
Churchman too. When I was a boy 
I lived at Tilston; you mayn’t know 
the place; the best part o’ the land 
there belonged to Squire Sandeman ; 
he’d a club-foot, hed Squire Sande- 
man—lost a deal o’ money by canal 
shares. Well, sir, as I was sayin’, 
I lived at Tilston, an’ the rector 
there was a terrible drinkin’, fox- 
huntin’ man; you niver see such a 
parish i’ your time for wickedness ; 
Millby’s nothin’ to it. Well, sir, my 
father was a workin’ man, an’ couldn’t 
afford to gi’ me ony eddication, so I 
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went to a night-school as was kep by 
a dissenter, one Jacob Wright; an’ it 
was from that man, sir, as I got my 
little schoolin’ an’. my knowledge o’ 
religion. I went to chapel wi’ Jacob— 
he was a good man was Jacob—an’ 
to chapel I’ve been iver since. But 
I’m no enemy o’ the Church, sir, when 
the Church brings light to the ignorant 
an’ the sinful; an’ that’s what you're 
a-doin’, Mr. Tryan. Yes, sir, I'll stan’ 
by you. I'll go to church wi’ you o’ 
Sunday evenin’.” 

“You'd fur better stay at home, 
Mr. Jerome, if I may give my opinion,” 
interposed Mrs. Jerome. “ It’s not as 
I hevn’t ivery respect for you, Mr. 
Tryan, but Mr. Jerome ull do you no 
good by his interferin’. Dissenters 
are not at all looked on i’ Millby, an’ 
he’s as nervous as iver he can be; 
he’ll come back as ill as ill, an’ niver 
let me hev a wink o’ sleep all night.” 

Mrs. Jerome had been frightened 
at the mention of a mob, and her re- 
trospective regard for the religious 
communion of her youth by no means 
inspired her with the temper of a 
martyr. Her husband looked at her 
with an expression of tender and 
grieved remonstrance, which might 
have been that of the patient patri- 
arch on the memorable occasion when 
he rebuked his wife. 

* Susan, Susan, let me beg on you 
not to oppose me, an’ put stumblin’- 
blocks i’ the way o’ doin’ what’s right. 
I can’t give up my conscience, let me 
give up what else I may.” 

‘“* Perhaps,” said Mr. Tryan, feeling 
slightly uncomfortable, “since you 
are not very strong, my dear sir, it 
will be well, as Mrs, Jerome suggests, 
that you should not run the risk of 
any excitement.” 

“Say no more, Mr. Tryan. I'll 
stan’ by you, sir. It’s my duty. It’s 
the cause o’ God, sir; it’s the cause 0’ 
God.” 

Mr. Tryan obeyed his impulse of 
admiration and gratitude, and put out 
his hand to the white-haired old man, 
saying, “Thank you, Mr. Jerome, 
thank you.” 

Mr. Jerome grasped the proffered 
hand in silence, and then threw him- 
self back in his chair, casting a re- 
gretful look at his wife, which seemed 
to say, “ Why don’t you feel with 
me, Susan ?” 
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The sympathy of this simple-mind- 
ed old man was more precious to Mr. 
Tryan than any mere onlooker could 
have imagined. To persons possess- 
ing a great deal of that facile psycho- 
logy which prejudges individuals by 
means of formule, and casts them 
without further trouble into duly 
lettered pigeon-holes, the Evangelical 
curate might seem to be doing simply 
what all other men like to do—carry- 
ing out objects which were identified 
not only with his theory, which is but 
a kind of secondary egoism, but also 
with the primary egoism of his feel- 
ings. Opposition may become sweet 
to a man when he has christened it 
persecution: a self-obtrusive, over- 
hasty reformer complacently disclaim- 
ing all merit, while his friends call 
him a martyr, has not in reality a 
career the most arduous to the fleshly 
mind. But Mr. Tryan was not cast in 
the mould of the gratuitous martyr. 
With a power of persistence which 
had been often blamed as obstinacy, 
he had an acute sensibility to the 
very hatred or ridicule he did not 
flinch from provoking. Every form 
of disapproval jarred him painfully ; 
and, though he fronted his opponents 
manfully, and often with consider- 
able warmth of temper, he had no 
pugnacious pleasure in the contest. 
It was one of the weaknesses of his 
nature to be too keenly alive to every 
harsh wind of opinion; to wince un- 
der the frowns of the foolish; to be 
irritated by the injustice of those who 
could not possibly have the elements 
indispensable for judging him rightly ; 
and with all this acute sensibility to 
blame, this dependence on sympathy, 
he had for years been constrained into 
a position of antagonism. No wonder, 
then, that good old Mr. Jerome’s cor- 
dial words were balm tohim. He had 
often been thankful to an old woman 
for saying “God bless you;” to a 
little child for smiling at him; to a dog 
for submitting to be patted by him. 

Tea being over by this time, Mr. 
Tryan proposed a walk in the garden 
as a means of dissipating all recol- 
lection of the recent conjugal dis- 
sidence. Little Lizzie’s appeal, ‘“‘ Me 
go, gandpa!” could not be rejected, 
so she was duly bonneted and pin- 
afored, and then they turned out 
into the evening sunshine. Not Mrs. 


Jerome, however: she had a deeply 
meditated plan of retiring ad interim 
to the kitchen and washing up the 
best tea-things, as a mode of getting © 
forward with the sadly-retarded busi- 
ness of the day. 

“This way, Mr. Tryan, this way,” 
said the old gentleman; “I must take 
you to my pastur fust, ’an show you 
our cow—the best milker i’ the coun- 
ty. An’ see here at these back- 
buildins, how convenent the dairy 
is; I planned it ivery bit myself. 
An’ here I’ve got my little carpenter’s 
shop an’ my blacksmith’s shop; I do 
no end o’ jobs here myself. I niver 
could bear to be idle, Mr. Tryan; I 
must al’ys be at somethin’ or other. 
It was time for me to ley by business 
an’ mek room for younger folks. Id 
got money enough, wi’ only one 
daughter to leave it to, an’ I says to 
myself, says I, it’s time to leave off 
moitherin’ myself wi’ this world so 
much, ’an give more time to thinkin’ of 
another. But there’s a many hours 
atween getting up an’ lyin’ down, 
an’ thoughts are no cumber; you 
can move about wi’ a good many on 
em’ in your head. See here’s the 
pastur.” 

A very pretty pasture it was, where 
the large-spotted short-horned cow 
quietly chewed the cud as she lay 
and looked sleepily at her admirers— 
a daintily trimmed hedge all round, 
dotted here and there with a moun- 
tain-ash or a cherry-tree. 

“T’ve a good bit more land besides 
this, worth your while to look at, but 
mayhap it’s further nor you'd like to 
walk now. Bless you! I’ve welly 
an’ acre 0’ potato ground yonters; 
I’ve a good big family to supply, you 
know.” (Here Mr. Jerome winked 
and smiled significantly.) ‘“ An’ that 
puts me i’ mind, Mr. Tryan, o’ sum- 
mat I wanted to say to you. Clergy- 
men like you, I know, see a deal 
more poverty an’ that than other 
folks, an’ hev a many claims on ’em 
more nor they can well meet; an’ if 
you'll mek use o’ my purse any time, 
or let me know where I can be o’ any 
help, I'll tek it very kind on you.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Jerome, | will do 
so, I promise you. I saw a sad case 
yesterday ; a collier—a fine broad- 
chested fellow about thirty—was 
killed by the falling of a wall in the 
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Paddiford colliery. I was in one of 
the cottages near when they brought 
him home on a door, and the shriek 
of the wife has been ringing in my 
ears ever since. There are three 
little children. Happily the woman 
has her loom, so she will be able to 
keep out of the workhouse; but she 
looks very delicate.” 

“Give me her name, Mr. Tryan,” 
said Mr. Jerome, drawing out his 

ocket-book. “T’ll call an’ see her, 
"ll call an’ see her.” 

Deep was the fountain of pity in 
the.good old man’s heart! He often 
ate his dinner stintingly, oppressed 
by the thought that there were men, 
women, and children, with no dinner 
to sit down to, and would relieve his 
mind by going out in the afternoon 
to look for some need that he could 
supply, some honest struggle in which 
he could lend a helping hand. That 
any living being should want, was 
his chief sorrow; that any rational 
being should waste, was the next. 
Sally, indeed, having been scolded 
by master for a too lavish use of 
sticks in lighting the kitchen fire, and 
various instances of recklessness with 
regard to candle ends, considered him 
“as mean as aenythink;” but he 
had as kindly a warmth as the morn- 
ing sunlight, and, like the sunlight, 
his goodness shone on all that came 
in his way, from the saucy rosy- 
cheeked lad whom he delighted to 
make happy with a Christmas box, 
to the pallid sufferers up dim entries, 
languishing under the tardy death of 
want and misery. 

It was very pleasant to Mr. Tryan 
to listen to the simple chat of the 
old man—to walk in the shade of 
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the incomparable orchard, and hear 
the story of the crops yielded by the 
red-streaked apple-tree, and the 
quiet embarrassing plentifulness of 
the summer-pear—to drink in the 
sweet evening breath of the garden, 
as they sat in the aleove—and so, for 
a short interval, to feel the strain of 
his pastoral task relaxed. 

Perhaps he felt the return to that 
task through the dusty roads all the 
more painfully, perhaps something in 
that quiet shady home had reminded 
him of the time before he had taken on 
him the yoke of self-denial. The strong- 
est heart. will faint sometimes under 
the feeling that enemies are bitter, and 
that friends only know half its sorrows, 
The most resolute soul will now and 
then cast back a yearning look in 
treading the rough mountain-path, 
away from the greensward and laugh- 
ing voices of the valley. However it 
was, in the nine o'clock twilight 
that evening, when Mr. Tryan had 
entered his smal] study and turned 
the key in the door, he threw himself 
into the chair before his writing-table, 
and heedless of the papers there, 
leaned his face low on his hands, and 
moaned heavily. 

It is apt to be so in this life, I 
think. While we are coldly discuss- 
ing a man’s career, sneering at his 
mistakes, blaming his rashness, and 
labelling his opinions—“ he is Evan- 
gelical and narrow,” or “ Latitudi- 
narian and Pantheistic,” or ‘ Angli- 
can and supercilious "—that man, in 
his solitude, is perhaps shedding hot 
tears because his sacrifice is a hard 
one, because strength and patience are 
failing him to speak the difficult word, 
and do the difficult deed. 


OHAPTER IX. 


Mr. Tryan showed no such symp- 
toms of weakness on the critical 
Sunday. He unhesitatingly reject- 
ed the suggestion that he should 
be taken to church in Mr. Landor’s 
carriage—a proposition which that 
gentleman made as an amendment 
on the original plan, when the 
rumours of meditated insult became 
alarming. Mr. Tryan declared he 
would have no precautions taken, 
but would simply trust in God and 


his good cause. Some of his more 
timid friends thought this conduct 
rather defiant than wise, and reflect- 
ing that a mob has great talents for 
impromptu, and that legal redress is 
imperfect satisfaction for having one’s 
head broken with a brickbat, were 
beginning to question their con- 
sciences very closely as to whether 
it was not a duty they owed to their 
families to stay at home on Sunday 
evening. These timorous persons, 
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however, were in a small minority, 
and the generality of Mr. Tryan’s 
friends and hearers rather exulted 
in an opportunity of braving insult 
for the sake of a preacher to whom 
they were attached on personal as 
well as doctrinal grounds. Miss Pratt 
spoke of Cranmer, Ridley, and Lati- 
mer, and observed that the present 
crisis afforded an occasion for emu- 
lating their heroism even in these de- 
generate times; while less highly 
instructed persons, whose memories 
were not well stored with prece- 
dents, simply expressed their deter- 
mination, as Mr. Jerome had done, 
to “stan’ by” the preacher and his 
cause, believing it to be the “ cause 
of God.” 

On Sunday evening, then, at a 
quarter past six, Mr. Tryan, setting 
out from Mr. Landor’s with a party 
of his friends who had assembled 
there, was soon joined by two other 
groups from Mr. Pratt’s and Mr. 
Dunn’s ; and stray persons on their 
way to church naturally falling into 


rank behind this leading file, by the 
time they reached the entrance of 
Orchard Street, Mr. Tryan’s friends 
formed a _ considerable procession, 
walking three or four abreast. It 
was in Orchard Street and towards 
the church gates, that the chief crowd 
was collected; and at Mr. Dempster’s 
drawing-room window, on the upper 
floor, a more select assembly of Anti- 
Tryanites were gathered, to witness 
the entertaining spectacle of the Try- 
anites walking to church amidst the 
jeers and hootings of the crowd. 

To prompt the popular wit with ap- 
propriate sobriquets, numerous copies 
of Mr. Dempster’s play-bill were pos- 
ted on the walls, in suitably large 
and emphatic type. As it is possible 
that the most industrious collector 
of mural literature may not have 
been fortunate enoygh to possess 
himself of this prd@uction, which 
ought by all means to be preserved 
amongst the materials of our pro- 
vincial religious history, I subjoin a 
faithful copy. 


GRAND ENTERTAINMENT!!! 


To be given at Millby, on Sunday evening next, by the 
Famous Comepian, TRY-IT-ON ! 
And his first-rate company, including not only an 
UNPARALLELED Cast ror Comepy! 
But a Large Collection of reclaimed and converted Animals ; among the rest 
A Bear, who used to dance ! 
A Parrot, once given to swearing ! ! 
A Polygamous Pig!!! 
and 
A Monkey who used to catch fleas on a Sunday !!!! 
Together with a 
Pair of regenerated Linnets! 
With an entirely new song, and plumage. 
Mr. Try-rt-on 
Will first pass through the streets in procession, with his unrivalled Company, 
«warranted to have their eyes turned up higher and the corners of their mout 
turned down lower, than any other company of Mountebanks in this circuit ! 
AFTER WHICH 
The Theatre will be opened, and the entertainment will commence 
at Haur-Pasr Srx, 
When will be presented 
A piece, never before performed on any stage, entitled, 
THE WOLF LN SHEEP’S CLOTHING ; 


or 
Tae Mernopist in A Mask. 


Mr. Boanerges Soft Sawder, 

Old Ten-per-cent Godly, 

Dr. Feedemup, ; ‘ ‘ 

Mr. Lime-Twig Lady-winner, 
Miss Piety Bait-the-hook, 
Angelica, . ° ° 


Mr. Try-rt-on, 
° Mr. GANDER. 
Mr. Tonto. 
Mr. Try-rt-on. 
Miss Tonic. 
Miss Szrapaina Tonic. 
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After which 
A miscellaneous Musical Interlude, commencing with 
The Lamentatinns of Jerom-iah ! 
In nasal recitative. 
To be followed by 
The favourite Cackling Quartette, 
b 


Two Hen-birds, ‘as are no chickens ! 
The well-known counter-tenor, Mr. Done, and a Gander, 
lineally descended from the Goose that laid golden eggs! 
To conclude with a 
Granp Quorus by the 
Entire Orchestra of converted Animals ! ! 

But owing to the unavoidable absence (from illness) of the Bull-dog, who hag 
ist off fighting, Mr. Tonic has kindly undertaken, at a moment’s notice, to supply 


e “ bark |” 





The whole to conclude with s 
Screaming Farce of 


THE PULPIT SNATCHER. 


Mr. Saintly Smooth-face, 

Mr. Worming Sneaker, 

Mr. All-gra@ No-works, . ‘ 
Mr. Elect-and-Chosen Apewell, . 
Mr. Malevolent Prayerful, . ; 
Mr. Foist-himself Everywhere, . 
Mr. Flout-the-aged Upstart, 


Mr. Try-1t-on ! 

Mr. Try-rt-on ! ! 

Mr. Try-tr-on ! !! 

Mr. Try-rr on!!! 
Mr. Try-rr-on !!!!! 
Mr. Try-ir-on!!!!!! 
Mr. Try-1t-on !!!!!!! 





Admission Free. 


A Collection will be made at the Doors. 


Vivat Rex ! 


This satire, though it presents the 
keenest edge of Millby wit, does 
not strike you as lacerating, I ima- 
gine. But hatred is like fire—it 
makes even light rubbish deadly. 
And Mr. Dempster’s sarcasms were 
not merely visible on the walls; they 
were reflected in the derisive glances, 
and audible in the jeering voices of 
the crowd. Through this pelting 
shower of nick-names and bad puns, 
with an ad libitum accompaniment 
of groans, howls, hisses, and hee- 
haws, but of no heavier missiles, Mr. 
Tryan walked pale and composed, 
giving his arm to old Mr. Landor, 
whose step was feeble. On the other 
side of him was Mr. Jerome, who still 
walked firmly, though his shoulders 
were slightly bowed. 

Outwardly Mr. Tryan was com- 
posed, but inwardly he was suffering 


acutely from these tones of hatred 
and scorn, However strong his 
consciousness of right, he found it 
no stronger armour against such 
weapons as derisive glances and 
virulent words, than against stones 
and clubs; his conscience was in 
repose, but his sensibility was bruised. 

Once more only did the Evangeli- 
cal curate pass up Orchard Street 
followed by a train of friends; once 
more only was there a crowd as 
sembled to witness‘ his entrance 
through the church gates. But that 
second time no voice was heard above 
a whisper,and the whispers were words 
of sorrow and blessing. That second 
time, Janet Dempster was not look- 
ing on in scorn and merriment; her 
eyes were worn with grief and watch- 
ing, and she was following her be- 
loved friend and pastor to the grave. 
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AFOOT. 


PART UI.—CHAPTER V. 


“THe human species,” says Charles 
Lamb, “ according to the best theory 
I can form of it, is composed of two 
distinct races—the men who borrow 
and the men who lend. To these two 
original diversities may be reduced 
all those impertinent classifications 
of Gothic and Celtic tribes, white 
men, black men, red men. All the 
dwellers upon earth, ‘ Parthians and 
Medes and Elamites,’ flock hither, 
and do naturally fall in with one or 
other of these primary distinctions.” 
We do not unreservedly endorse this 
doctrine of races; nor do we accept 
as our creed, the more elaborate di- 
vision of mankind, by Buffon and 
Ouvier, into Caucasian, Mongolian, 
Ethiopian, Malayan, and American 
races. Prichard’s psychical and phi- 
lological study of man is too high for 
us; so are his Melanic, Xanthous 
and Leucous varieties. Still less 
would we adopt the Lazarus and 
Dives distinction. The theory of 
our afoot philosophy is, that men 
should be classed, not by race or 
degree, but by kind. We would di- 
vide them into Churl and Gentle— 
the churl in heart and mind, the 
man of purblind vision, of the closed 
heart and the closed hand—the gen- 
tle in spirit and thought, the full- 
hearted, full-handed, and full-sight- 
ed; the men who have smiles for their 
brethren and eyes for nature, who 
can say a welcome and a God-speed. 
These are the grand divisions, and 
these again have their varieties. 
There are peasant churls and noble 
churls; boorish churls and niggard 
churls; muleish and moleish churls; 
sodden, sordid, crabbed, and sullen 
churls. There are the low-born and 
high-born gentles; the hearty and 
the social; the retiring and the dif- 
fident; the hail-fellow-well-met and 
the recluse; the horny-handed and 
weather-beaten gentle; the soft and 
the delicate, yet all-generous, free- 
hearted, cheerful—lovers of nature 
and lovers of men. We have found 
these pretty equally distributed be- 
tween Caucasian and Ethiopian, and 


as often associated with blubber lips 
and woolly hair, as with the finely 
chiselled physiognomy of Arab or 
Greek. We would not bruit it in 
New York, or whisper it in a steamer 
on the Mississippi, without having 
made up our minds to be tabooed, 
lynched, or bowied; but here, sur- 
rounded by Magna Charta and the 
rural police, we are free to confess 
that we consider the Ethiop or Nig- 
ger rather a pleasant fellow, save 
and excepting when he comes be 
twixt the wind and our nobility. We 
are not sanguine enough to believe 
that we shall ever see the fulfilment 
of the theory, that the most gorgeous 
drama of civilisation the world has 
ever witnessed will be enacted by 
blacks—if so, we trust that some 
bountiful dispensation will adapt the 
olfactories to the time and circum- 
stances—for we have lived through a 
dignity ball, and can imagine what a 
drawing-room or Exeter hall of nig- 
gers would be—bnt we look upon 
the nigger rather as a fellow to be 
laughed and joked with, than to be 
manacled and cow-hided. The cour- 
tesy with which he invites one to 
partake of his plantain or shaddock 
has not the grace with which the 
Arab tenders his bow] of milk, or the 
Andalusian presents the cigaro, yet it 
is just as hearty: and as for merri- 
ment and laughter, one laugh of his 
will concentrate more force of ca- 
chinnation than would come from the 
whole tribe of Bedouins in a genera- 
tion. We have known a joke, which 
we would not father on Selwyn or 
even quote as Grimaldi’s, set a whole 
group of Sambos and Dinahs rolt 
ing, rollicking, and guffawing in an 
ecstasy of fun. 

No! gentleness, courtesy, pleasant- 
ness, are not things which depend on 
blood, or race, or rank, colour or lo- 
cality ; nor are churlishness, niggard- 
liness, insensateness. In this is the 
whole world nearly kin: that both 
sorts are to be found in all its peoples 
and families, classifying them more 
surely than genus or species. There 
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have been Nabals and Barzillais in 
all ages—Ooverleys and Grimes in 
all classes. We men afoot, who jostle 
and rub elbows with the world, soon 
learn the characteristics of these 
kinds, and ’tis wonderful by how 
many signs, by how many little 
traits, the gentle disclose the cour- 
tesy and hospitality of their hearts. 
We have gathered these in crumbs 
from the rich man’s table; we have 
feasted on them at the scant board 
of the peasant. We have caught 
them in smiles and greetings; in sa- 
laams, salutations, and passing bene- 
dictions; in proffered chibouques 
and seats, and in the many kind- 
ly acts which lighten the foot and 

Jadden the heart of the wayfarer. 

he memories of such things fan our 
thoughts like angels’ wings. Their 
name is legion—these gentle deeds. 
Yet there are some which, from a 
peculiarity of expression or associa- 
tion, stand apart from the rest. Once 
we had followed some wild duck 
along a deep cut in a plain of Mur- 
cia, and had passed beyond the 
limits of habitation. Some kind of 
dwelling at last appeared before us, 
and we approached it in the hope 
that it might be a venda, where 
we could at least get a crust and a 
cup of wine. We found it to be a 
mere shed or shelter made of boughs 
and reeds; yet it was the abode of 
man, and from it there came forth a 
gaunt peasant leading a sickly child 
by the hand. He welcomed us at 
once; waved us to a slight alcove 
which he had formed outside; spread 
his tattered cloak on the ground for 
a seat; then retired within and came 
back bearing a platter with some 
brown bread, black olives, and a 
bottle of the sourest, thinnest wine 
on it. He made no excuses, no apo- 
logies—he gave his best, his all. The 
offering was poor in matter, yet rich 
in bounty. ’T'was.true hospitality too, 
for his hand closed against the coin 
we tried to slip into it, and we were 
fain to drop it in the lap of the 
child. 

The hospitality of the East has a 
eolouring of its own—the broad col- 
ouring of primitive feeling, unshaded 
by conventional touches. We are in 
the house of a Sheik of the Lebanon ; 
pipes and coffee have been handed 
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round. We are in full divan, lookiag 
as gravely and puffing away as fierce- 
ly as we can. The door opens; a 
servant salaams, and we are informed 
that a feast awaits us in another 
room. We enter, and find a banquet 
spread, at which Aladdin’s genie 
might have assisted, save that the 
gold and silver dishes were lacking, 
There were pilaus, kabobs, roasts, 
heaps of sweetmeat, piles of rice, 
dishes of fruit, bowls of sherbet, and 
jars of coolest water—all set off with 
leaves and flowers. Nor were flasks 
of vino d’oro wanting, for our host 
was no Mussulman. We were wait- 
ing the signal to fall to, when a black 
servant entered, bearing on a dish a 
kid roasted whole, and stuffed with 
pistacchio nuts, which he placed be- 
tore one of the party. The Sheik 
then quietly remarked, that having 
observed, on a former occasion, that 
God had blessed our hakim with a 
good appetite, this dish had been 
provided especially for him; and we 
were invited to try our lesser powers 
on the lighter delicacies around us. 
This was not done in joke or sarcasm, 
but in the pure earnest desire of a 
host that his guest should be filled 
and satisfied. 

This division of churl and gentle 
is pretty general among people stand- 
ing by their own homesteads, or sit- 
ting under their own vine and fig. 
We mean not that the sorts are nu- 
merically equal, but that they are 
found pretty much in the same pro- 
portions among the races of men. 
But it must be allowed that there are 
nations to whom the pilgrim spirit is 
more congenial than to others, and 
who more fully comprehend and ful- 
fil the purposes and destiny of travel. 
The men of the East say, that we of 
the Saxon blood inherit the wander- 
ing foot as a curse; that we cannot 
rest, and must wander ever on and 
on by the will of fate. The Spaniard 
says we come into his country to see 
the sun. It is certain, that whatever 
be the motive, we travel more than 
any other people or species. The old 
migratory habit is still strong with 
us. And though there be some of 
our kin gobemouches, charlatans, in- 
anities, “purblind, opaque flunkeys, 
and solemn shams,” who disgrace 
the staff and scallop-shell, and make 
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the name a byword and a scorn, still 
from our ranks have sprung the truest 
and most genial of the pilgrim bro- 
therhood. Our cognates of the Ger- 
man family travel much and well; 
but they are ponderous in research 
and learning, deep in statics and ana- 
fogies, and cure little for the lighter 
touches which brighten and shadow 
the life of man. They are ever dig- 
ging for ore, and cannot stop to gather 
flowers or fruit. The Spaniard sel- 
dom moves abroad except in his 
own land. The Pyrenees, the Atlan- 
tic, and the Mediterranean, bound all 
that he considers worth seeing or 
knowing. Why should he go beyond 
this supreme spot? Is it not “el Pa- 
radiso?” If strangers come to him, 
well; he will receive them courteous- 
ly. They are welcome to his hills 
and plains, his huertas and prados, 
and also, if he like them, to his homes 
and his tertulias. It is quite right 
that they should travel al cielo d’£s- 
pana ; but he! why should he wander? 
The Russ travels luxuriously and 
diplomatically. He seeks fine climes 
and pleasant cities. Luxury is his 
recreation, politics his study. The 
world is fe rouge-et-noir table, on 
which he speculates and stakes. His 
thoughts stray not beyond coteries, 
cabinets, bureaus, écarté, and sa.ons, 
It is seldom he cares to climb the 
hillside, to stand beside the herdsman 
in the plain, the artisan at his work, 
the peasant in his cot. How could 
these help him in his battle of life? 
With his language spoken, his cus- 
toms and manners adopted, by one- 
third of the civilised world, the 
Frenchman is perhaps least of all men 
a cosmopolitan—is the least at home 
among foreigners—has the least apti- 
tude for adapting himself to their 
natienalities—the least comprehends 
or understands the characters or 
characteristics of another people. 
With a knowledge of the fine arts, 
of the elegancies and retinements of 
life, with a love of open air, trees, 
and gardens, with a fine wit and a 
ready speech, we have rarely found 
in him a true perception of the pic- 
turesque in nature, the grotesque in 
life, or the great in art. His mind is 
subjective rather than objective. He 
is ever thinking of himseif, his coun- 
try, his capital, his tastes, his style 
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of life, his cookery, and his glory. He 
has not the wide vision to perceive 
the universality of nature, or the 
wide heart to comprehend the citi- 
zenship of mankind. He is great as 
a soldier, a statesman, a writer, an 
artiste ; but a poor traveller, and a 
worse colonist. We must make one 
exception in favour of his love of na- 
ture. We never saw it abiding more 
beautifully than in the heart and soul 
of an old man in Martinique. He 
was a settler and planter, had been 
busied for years with canes and tre 
yet had not Jost the air of the ol 
noblesse. Age had thinned and sil- 
vered his locks, but had not bowed 
his form, dimmed his eye, or wrinkled 
his face. His frame was erect as 
ever, his brow smooth as a child’s. 
After entertaining us hospitably, he 
said, “‘ Now you must see my pic- 
tures ;” and then Jed us forth to his 
grounds, where he had cut paths in 
the slopes and openings in the woods, 
which commanded long glorious vis- 
tas of tropic scenery. “ Here is my 
morning—here my noontide—here 
my evening seat,” he said. “ These 
are my pictures. In the contempla- 
tion of them, and in the worship of 
my God, I find the pleasures and 
studies of my old age.” 

No steam-engine journeys more 
fiercely, or with more rapidity, than 
our kinsman across the Atlantic. In 
doing a certain number of miles, a 
certain number of museums, cities, 
rivers, ruins, mountains, churches, in 
a certain number of weeks or months, 
he whips the whole world. His suc~ 
cess in checking tavern-bills, the skill 
with which he manages guides and 
postboys, the energy with which he 
surmounts difficulties, the persever- 
ance with which he writes himself 
everywhere, and at all times, a citizen 
U.8., are truly wonderful. His feet 
are untiring, his will unrelaxing —yet 
we cannot hold out to him the hand 
of fellowship, or recognise in him the 
true spirit of travel. He is a smart 
traveller, a regular go-ahead; but 
we find in his tracks little of the sen- 
timent, the taste, or the heartfulness 
which are essentials of the gentle. 
We have met some ludicrous in- 
stances of the reverse. We were 
made prisoner once by a heavy 
shower in the halls of the Alhambra, 
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and as we sat musing and dreaming 
there, the old custodian or major- 
domo brought us the visitors’ book, 
and there, amid dull poems, duller 
sophisms, and heavy facetix, we lit 
on this precious couplet — 


“ Oh, Alhambra, thou shalt ever be 
The dearest thought of W. T.!” 


The initials were meant to help the 
rhyme, not the incognito, for beneath 
was written in large letters, William 
Thompson, Boston, U. S. It was 
considerate thus to relieve the world 
of all doubt as to the authorship, to 
bar future critics from questions and 
quibbles, to leave conjecture no peg 
to hang upon, to drop no bone of 

. contention, no apple of discord, among 
towns and nations which might strive 
hereafter to claim the writer as their 
own. 

We were once on our way to Flo- 
rence ; our companion was the friend 
of many a day afoot. Learned as a 
pundit, enthusiastic as a boy, na- 
ture, antiquity, art, were old familiars 
to him; yet, so eager was he to greet 
any novelty which they offered, that 
he loved to anticipate it by thought 
and talk, like a child when he awakes 
at dawn to dream over the coming 
holiday, or when he goes forth on the 
stairs to inhale the savour of the 
goose he is afterwards to feast on, or 
sits before the drop-curtain of his first 
play. At the place where we were 
stopping was a Yankee who had just 
come from Florence the beautiful. 
Our friend approached him warily, 
and began to ask him what he had 
seen, what admired. Then, after a 
little circumlocution, he dashed at 
once in medias res, by saying, “ Of 
course, you were in raptures with the 
Venus de Medici ?”—expecting an 
answer such as he would himself have 
given. “ Well, sir, to tell you the 
truth, I don’t care much about those 
stone gals,” was the reply he received. 
Our friend collapsed. Had any one 
in his presence denied the orthodoxy 
of St. Augustine, or abjured the Thirty- 
nine Articles, there would have been 
more sorrow in his anger, but scarcely 
more indignation. The Venus de Me- 
dici—a classic chef-d’auvre—a thing 
which Praxiteles might have touched 
with his chisel, or Pericles have 

_ Jooked upon, to be called a “ stone 
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gal!” Had he doubted its genuine- 
ness, or spoken of it as a specimen of 
secondary art, he might have been 
deemed critical, hypereritical ; but 
this was a classic impiety, an irre- 
verence, @ profanity. We would not 
Jay down this uncivism, this egoism, 
as certain signs that a race belonged* 
to any one of our divisions. Men 
who, under their home influences, 
and the shadow of their own nation- 
alities, are the gentlest of the gentle, 
may, from peculiarities of cireum- 
stances, nurture, or character, have 
no aptitude for general civism ; but 
we proclaim it as our creed, that the 
man whose eye, heart, soul, are large 
enough truly to see, feel, and under- 
stand men and things under various 
aspects and various forms; who can 
respect custom, tolerate prejudice, 
and recognise everywhere a universal 
interpretation in nature, and a com- 
mon brotherhood in man, must stand 
in the first class of the genus-gentle, 
Yes ! the wide-hearted, the tolerant, 
the gentle-spirited, who move from 
clime to clime, from people to people, 
without carping at localities, or jar- 
ring with nationality, seeing the good 
and the true everywhere, bear with 
them marks plainer than masoni¢ 
symbols, broader than phylactery, 
that they rank as magnates in the 
hierarchy. We have recoguised them 
again and again, by little traits, little 
acts of courtesy and politeness, things 
said and done without hope of re- 
turn, not acted or conventional, but 
genial impulses and genuine utter- 
ances. It is a grand element, a fore- 
most sign of gentleness, this polite- 
ness—this ‘unstudied, unobserved, 
spontaneous courtesy, which waits 
not for scenery, audience, or foot- 
lights, but diffuses itself, like the sun- 
shine and the rain, equally on gich 
and poor, young and old, gentle and 
simple. We agree with old Charles 
Lamb—a thorough gentle, quaint 
and uncouth as he was—that we 
would, without further test or trial, 
give a diploma at once to any “ Dori- 
mant who hands a fishwife across the 
kennel, or assists the applewoman to 
pick up her wandering fruit, which 
some unlucky dray has just dissi- 
pated ; who will part with his ad- 
mired box-coat to spread it over the 
defenceless shoulders of the poor 
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woman who is passing to her parish 
on the roof of the same stage with 
him, drenched in the rain: who would 
yield the wall to the reverend form 
of female eld, even though she were 
an old beggar-woman.” 

A lady of our acquaintance used 
often to assert, that a gentleman, 
then sleeping with his fathers, had 
been the politest man of his genera- 
tion, and,“as a reason for this opinion, 
always told the following story. On 
returning once from school for the 
holidays, she had been put under 
his charge for the journey. They 
stopped for the night at a Cornish 
inn. Supper was ordered, and soon 
there appeared a dainty dish of wood- 
cocks. Her cavalier led her to the 
board with the air of a Grandison ; 
and then proceeded to piace all the 
legs of the birds on her plate. At 
first, with her school-girl prejudices 
in favour of wings and in disfavour 
of legs and drumsticks, she felt 
rather angered at having these (as 
she supposed) uninviting and least 
delicate parts imposed upon her; but 
in after years, when gastronomic 
light had beamed on her, and-the ex- 
perience of many suppers brought 
true appreciation, she «id full justice 
to the memory of the man who could 
sacrifice such morceaus as wood- 
cocks’ thighs to the crude appetite of 
a girl; and who could thus show his 
innate deference for womanhood, 
even in such budding form. 

In these small courtesies we must 
contess that we have ever found the 
most gallant nation under the sun 
very deficient. In the abstract of 
politeness the Gaul is great; he is 
grand. We have seen him dash off 
his hat at a group of ladies every tine 
they passed him with a frantic enthu- 
siasm which made us tremble for the 
brim. We have even seen him wave 
it ut their shadow, or aiter the poodle 
dog which followed at their heels. 
Yet alas! when these same deities 
appeared at the table @hdote, how 
blind! how insensibie was he to their 
presence! how closely did he hug his 
well-chosen seat, though they were 
seatless! how zealously did he pick 
for himself the tit-bits and the dain- 
ties, without regard or thought for 
their delicate palates! 

With grief we admit, that even the 
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Spaniard, high-bred and courteous as 
he generally is, is frequently a de- 
faulter in this particular. We re- 
member once being one of a motley 
group which tumbled out of a dili- 
gence at Loja, all clamorous and impa- 
tient for dinner; when it was served, 
what a rush was made at the table! 
what a dash at the viands! One 
dish of brain fritters seemed to cause 
great excitement; there was a regu- 
lar scuffle for it. At length, as it 
came near us, we captured it, and 
instead of taking advantage of var 
opportunity by emptying it on our 
own plate, as was evidently expect- 
ed, we marched off with it to some 
senoras who were sitting modestly at 
the end of the board. Our proceed- 
ing excited the greatest astonishment, 
and many were the exclamations of 
“mira! mira!” which followed us. 
There was even a slight touch of sur- 
prise in the “Gracias” with which 
the sefioras acknowledged our atten- 
tion. 

Our Transatlantic brother does not 
recognise sucli trifles and absurdities 
as courtesies. In travelling he is 
fighting a mélie—running a-muck— 
riding a race—every man is a foe, a 
rival, a competitor. If he stop, or 
turn, or relax for a moment, he may 
be taken at advantage—miss a stroke, 
or lose a place. He repudiates the 
obligation of yielding, or deferring to, 
womanhood. ‘Our gals, sir, 1 guess, 
are pretty well up to looking out 
for themselves. I calculate, stranger, 
they are pretty smart in finding their 
own fixings.” 

in the manner as well as the mat- 
ter of eating and drinking, travelling 
and providing, in all the things sa- 
cred to self, there are lighis and 
shades of gentleness and churlishness, 
which ever and anon show fvrih to 
illustrate our theory and distinguish 
our grades. There are the greater 
and the lesser signs, by which thou 
shalt know these divisions of men. 

We have said, “See all things!” 
We would al-osay, See all men! See 
man at all times, and under ‘all cir- 
cumstances; at his labour; at his 
suse; in his sorrow; in his joy! It 
is better to go to the house of mourn- 
ing Thun to the house of feasting! 
“That,” said Sterne, when preaching 
on the text, “1 deny.” Boih are 
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good. It is good to see man when 
his head is bowed, and his spirit 
chastened; when he is struggling 
with his sorrow, or bending in sub- 
mission to the will which has thought 
good to afflict him. It is good, also, 
to see him when his heart is merry, 
and his soul glad; when there is 
light on his brow, and joy beameth 
from his face; when his step is light, 
his voice joyous, and the sources of 
his love full and flowing. Both are 
good. Thy soul will profit by associa- 
tion with either joy or sorrow, be it 
true and genuine—not the pageants 
and masquerades with which man 
mocks, by sham and semblance, the 
holiest impulses of his nature. It 
is better to go into the house of 
mourning! Perhaps, of the two, the 
lesson there given is higher, and more 
solemn, and more lasting. The heart 
stricken and subdued by affliction, is 
perhaps even truer in its expressions 
and revelations, than when it leaps 
and exults in the jubilee of its joy. 
It is good, indeed, to enter where the 
heart is mourning truly, and dis- 
course silently with the spirit, pros- 
trated under an ordinance of God. 
Yet how hateful, how repulsive 
is the pageant, the sackcloth-and- 
ashes masquerade, the mourning of 
eseutcheons and of palls, of plumes, 
and mutes and tapers! Such a page- 
ant passes before us. The bells of 
the churches of Lisbon are tolling 
mournfully. The minute-gun booms 
from ship and citadel. Processions 
of monks move to and fro with light- 
ed tapers. Troops march onwards 
with trailed arms and muffled drums. 
Royalty itself passes in mourning 
cavalcade to the cathedral, where 
mass is being said for the soul of Dom 
Pedro. It is the anniversary of his 
Death; and yearly is this pageant 
enacted. We look around for a sign 
of true grief; for a mourning face or 
sorrowing heart, and find it not—all 
is scenic and dramatic. The soul 
loves contrasts, and seeks them eager- 
ly. The scene is changed. We are 
walking by the sea-shore in Greeve ; 
the sun is setting gloriously, and the 
shadows are deepening on the Attic 
hills. We pass a row of cottages, 
and hear issuing from one shrieks, 
cries, and loud sobbings. We enter} 
we are in the house of mourning—of 
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death. We bare our head reverently, 
and our coming is no _ intrusion, 
Stretched upon a bed on the floor, 
lay a young girl—a dying child. 
She was clad in a pure white robe; 
flowers were strewed around her head 
and on her breast. A slight flush 
came and went on the pale marble 
cheek ; a gentle breathing moved the 
still form. The spirit was fluttering 
for its flight. The mother sat beside 
her wringing her hands and sobbing; 
her friends and sisters cried aloud. 
There were men, too, standing by 
with moist eyes and arms folded on 
their breasts. In a corner sat an old 
man, grey and blind, rocking himself 
to and fro, and moaning. The scene 
was so like one familiar to us from 
childhood, that it seemed as though the 
place were suddenly illuminated by a 
glorious presence; that the mourners 
were led forth, the sound of wailing 
hushed; that a voice of power and 
sweetness said, Talitha cumi; and 
that the maid arose and her soul was 
returned unto her. A long, bitter cry, 
recalled us to the reality. The light 
flush had faded; the gentle breathing 
was stilled. If the maiden hear that 
gentle voice now, it will be in the 
tones with which it welcomes little 
children to His kingdom. 

Joy as well as sorrow has its 
pageants. Bitter mockeries are they, 
those acted jubilees—like the forced 
jests, the forced laughs, of a clown in 
his motley and his paint. We have 
little fuith in boisterous demonstra- 
tions, little faith in the cheers and 
choruses which come from venison-fed 
breaths and wine-inspired impulses. 
True joy, as we have generally found 
it, is a calm, sober emanation—a full 
steady sunshine, not a brightening 
flash; a soft, suffusing air, not a 
rushing blast. Yet even in its reality 
we have known it play strange pranks 
and take strange shapes. We have 
knowr it take all the extravaganee 
of harlequinade, all the tristfulness 
of penance, and yet be true. We 
cannot ourself exactly see the fun of 
sticking a reed in an inflated pigskin; 
of carrying it under the arm and 
squeezing most hideous squeaks from 
it, as though the ghost of the animal 
still possessed it, whilst a group of 
comrades dance and caper under the 
shade of a wall; or of finishing off 
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with sour wine and fish fried in oil. 
Yet thus does the Maltese on his 
saint’s day, his holiday, and is happy. 
A Greek “boatman finds himself the 
owner of a few dollars, and straight- 
way he puts on a clean shirt, cocks 
his fez, tightens his sash, calls his 
friends around him, and starts forth 
for a wine-shop in the country. There 
a table is spread with resinous wine, 
bread, and grapes, in an arbour, trel- 
lised with vines; an orchestra is 
formed of a fiddle, from which preeceed 
the most monotonous notes ever pro- 
duced on cat-gut, of a singer whose 
cadences are still more monotonous, 
and of an amateur or two who aid 
the time by clapping the palms of 
their hands together; and forthwith 
the rest commence the Romaic dance, 
and continue for hours without ces- 
sation or intermissior. The dance 
is not very exciting, nor is the figure 
very striking—in fact, if done on 
compulsion, we should recommend it 
strongly as a good secondary punish- 
ment, a capital substitute for cell and 
treadmill—the wine is not very ex- 
hilarating, nor the feast very luxurious, 
and yet from these elements the poor 
rogues make a festivity. There are 
times and seasons when man is bound 
to be joyous. At Christmas it is his 
duty to be jovial. In spring it is 
his impulse to be glad. Itis then the 
universal festival. Nature marks the 
times; nature assembles the choris- 
ters; nature furnishes the decorations ; 
it is a world-jubilee common to earth 
and man. So we used to think it, so 
we used to feel it. But the age has 
grown too wise, too practical for such 
poetic demonstrations, and the cele- 
bration of spring has devolved on 
jacks ©’ the green and fisher-boys 
with their garlands and strings of 
sea-bird eyes. We once saw this 
coming celebrated simply and truly, 
and in Greece, of all places, and by 
the Greeks, of all people. 

The custom had come down from 
old heathen classic times, as a tradi- 
tion or an instinct, and had clung to 
them through all changes and de- 
generacies. We do not quarrel with 
them for retaining the Pyrrhic dance, 
though they had forgotten the Pyrrhic 
phalanx. It is better than losing both ; 
and we hailed, as a sign of surviving 
spirit, this beautiful custom, born of 
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the glorious past. It was May-da 
at Athens There was not, as wit! 
us, that full choristry which fills the 
welkin, or that bursting vegetation 
which clothes hills, fields, woods, and 
hedges with verdure; but still there 
were symptoms of spring, signs of 
young life. The young vines were 
sprouting forth their new leaves and 
tendrils, covering the cld stumps with 
luxuriance ; the olives looked almost 
green ; the creepers here and there 
climbed along the trunks or across 
the banks, and the full sunshine 
glorified the purple shadows on the 
everlasting hills. In nooks made by 
boughs or hedges groups were seated, 
groups of men, women, and children, 
dressed in the rich, bright colours, so 
loved by the Greeks, all keeping holi- 
day. The churches were hung with 
garlands, and each person we met 
carried a bunch of flowers or a green 
bough. Even in the city, at the 
doors and in the courts, little cheer- 
ful parties were seen smiling and 
chatting pleasantly. But the grand 
festival was held at a village near the 
palace. There, early inthe morning, 
pilgrims assembled, and went in pro- 
cession to a church at the foot of 
Mount Hymettus. On their return the 
population poured out to meet them 
here; and in the freshness of the 
evening, friends and families held 
little reunions underneath trees, in 
bowers, and in tents. And the shades 
of evening deepened on the mountains, 
and the clear moonlight shone upon 
the earth, and still groups were seen 
moving amid the trees; still voices 
were heard rejoicing that the spring 
had come. It seemed as though the 
spirits of the old Greeks might have 
risen up and hovered in the air to 
witness a scene so much in unison 
with their own lives. 

A christening is a joyous occasion. 
The wedding day is said to be the 
happiest of a man’s life. There are 
men who will assert and swear it 
valiantly, though they know in their 
hearts that it was a day of cares and 
anxieties, of distractions and con- 
fusion. If a certain clergyman we 
wot of in the island of Antigua were 
to make such an assertion we should 
laugh in his fage, or at once give up 
all faith in portents; for the omens 
which gathered round his bridal morn 
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and bridal couch were dire enough. 
We witnessed the beginnings of these 
mishap; on our way to St. John’s, the 
capital whither we were wending 
afoot. By the road-side sat a nig- 
ger in the last agonies of despair, 
now howling, tearing his hair, and 
dashing his head against the ground ; 
now rocking to and fro, and uttering 
a low wailing. At first we thought 
he had been seized with cholera or 
yellow-jack, and hastened to proffer 
our aid. Our inquiries met no answer. 
There was still the same bitter lamen- 
tation and woe, and at last, hard 
driven by onr importunity, he point- 
ed to an object on the ground, and 
yelled out, ‘* What de matter ?—why, 
I’ve maashed de parson’s cake—oh, 
whirra, whirra!” He had been sent 
to a neighbouring store to fetch the 
wedding cake; had put it on his 
head, as the niggers do with every- 
thing, had gone dancing along, and 
down it had tumbled in the dust. 
It was certainly a dreadful “‘ maash” 
now. The rich frosted covering was 
broken into bits; the cupids were 
mere fragments of love; the doves 
had been separated in their loving 
kisses; the roses and the posies and 
the other emblems of affection lay 
strewn and scattered in little sugary 
heaps. The cake, too, was consider- 
ably damaged. It was still a good 
cake for eating ; better stili for draw- 
ing through a ring or putting in 
pieces under pillows to dream on; 
but as the centre and triumph of a 
bridal feast, the glory had departed 
fromit. We could faney the dismay 
of the party when they saw in the 
middle a place where the eake was 
not; the disappointment of brides- 
maids, the consternation of gossips, 
when they found that the leading 
symbol, the very escutcheon of the 
bridal was wanting. A wedding 
breakfast without a cake! There 
might as well be a marriage without 
a bridegroom, a betrothal without a 
kiss, a christening without caudle. 
"Twas dreadful! The fates had a 
spite that day against the poor par- 


son. They had not done with him 
yet. At night we had returned from 


dining out; by the by, there was an 
accident in that dining out, which 
recurs most ludicrously to us. We 
were to dine with the Governor; as 
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usual our wardrobe was scanty, our 
eomrade and ourself had no clean 
shirts. Our hostess got over the 
diffieulty by bringing us two well 
starched, and of finer texture than 
any which our valise contained. We 
put them on rather proudly, and 
strutted forth with a sense of dandy- 
ism. On getting into the air we 
heard our friend give two or three 
sniffs, and then became sensible that 
froin his side something strange was 
greeting our olfactories. At last we 
stopped, looked in one another's faces, 
and langhed, as there came upon us 
the consciousness that we were wear- 
ing a black man’s shirts, and were 
carrying with us the peculiar odour 
which belongs to the children of 
Ham. The thought depressed me; 
our comrade was of more elastic 
spirit, and at once up and told the 
stor at the dinner-table, to the great 
amusement of the eompany, espe- 
cially of the butler, whose dusky skin 
was just tinged by a thin wash of 
whitey brown, and who went out 
grinning and exclaiming, “ only tink 
of dem gentlemen putting on de 
shirts of dem tinking black niggers!” 
This has nothing to do, however, with 
our parson. We had gone to bed; 
had just overcome the sandflies and 
the heat, and were sinking into a 
-alm slumber, when we were ‘startled 
by noises, the most strange and hide- 
ous which éver saluted mortal ears. 
There was shouting and yelling; the 
clashing and jingling of metals; the 
beating of gongs and of drums; the 
squeaking of fifes, and the blowing 
of cows’ horns. We thought at least 
that the town was on fire, or that 
there was an insurrection of the 
blacks, and jumped out to see what 
was the matter. Beneath was & 
motley group of dusky forms, women 
in loose-fitting garments, men in 
shirts and straw-hats, all carrying 
pans, kettles, whistles, drums, or other 
instruments of melody, all jumping 
and singing in the greatest state of 
excitement. On inquiring the mean- 
ing of this assemblage, we heard 
that it was the wish of the black 
members of his congregation, with 
whom he was a favourite, to pay their 
minister the compliment of a seren- 
ade on his bridal night, and that 
they were now proceeding to the 
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parsonage for that purpose. We did 
not hear the issue of the visit; but 
if the parson did not go mad or shed 
blood under such an infliction, he 
certainly must have had the power 
of possessing his soul in patience. 
Yes! see man at all times! see 
him in his joy and his sorrow, and 
thou wilt look into the depths of his 
soul. See him in his labour and rest, 
and thou wilt see the strength and 
endurance of his heart. See all 
classes, all grades, especially those 
whose callings give characteristics to 
the men. Bonifaces, Figaros, boat- 
men, muleteers, coachmen, mayorals, 
all these carry the distinctive mark 
of their vocation in every land. The 
squatters who move hither and 
thither, planting their tabernacles 
wherever it pleaseth them; the mi- 
gratory vagabonds, who wander up 
and down the world, for change, plea- 
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sure, or profit ; gypsies, gallegos, ped- 
lars, showmen, savoyards, musicians; 
all these are strange curious studies 
for the man who goes afoot, and will 
give him lessons of human life which 
he will seek in vain in the coteries of 
civilisation. Sorely are we tempted 
to rush in,among them and bring 
forth specimens and illustrations of 
each; but we must go on to speak of 
our wanderings in many lands, and 
wait to introduce those with the 
lights and shades of their own livés 
and localities falling upon them. 

In Portugal we first touched foreign 
soil, first saw foreign faces; and there 
we will go for our first gatherings, 
for the traits, memories, and pictures 
of our first travel. Take up thy staff 
and come with us, brother pilgrim, 
always remembering that ours are 
vignettes, sketches, scroll-work, not 
narratives or histories. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Once in an old book—we remember 
not where—we inet with an odd con- 
ceit :—it was an idea of the writer’s, 
that countries, races, and even indi- 
viduals, might be identified with, and 
characterised by, different colours. 
This would be purple, this green, this 
yellow, this brown, this red, this white, 
according to the peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies of places and peoples. 
We have found the theory fit well 
enough in many cases. Portugal cer- 
tainly, we should say, would come 
under the denomination of brown. It 
is everywhere the pervading colour, 
the prevailing tone. The fields, the 
soil, the hills, are brown. The people 
are brown, brown in raiment, brown 
in characteristics. The national hue 
is sober, not sombre or dark perhaps, 
certainly not brilliant, picturesque, or 
impassioned, but mediocre and neu- 
tral. There are occasional sparks 
and flashes, which would seem to 
denote a fiery nature, and here and 
there are spots of wondrous beauty. 
The general effect, however, both 
social and scenic, is sober. The aspect 
of the country, as it is presented to the 
pedestrian, is seldom striking, often 
monotonous. Cintra, and scenes on 
the Upper Douro, are glorious excep- 
tions. The people, in their habits, lives, 





and characteristics, exhibit virtues 
rather passive than active. “ Lusian 
slaves, the lowest of the low,” the 
poet ealls them. These are hard 
words, and unjust ones, too, we believe. 
Tha poor Portuguese deserves them 
not. He presents few picturesque 
points, few grand traits; few traces 
of slumbering greatness, or nascent 
development ; is not perhaps an in- 
spiration to poet or painter; but the 
elements of his character are rather 
sober and commonplace than base or 
vulgar. God help us! if the sober- 
hued and the sober-toned must needs 
be base and low. There is a virtue 
and an interest in average natures as 
well as in the high and striking. And 
the poor Lusian peasant is interest- 
ing in his way. The utilitarian would 
laugh at his plough, at his lumber- 
ing squeaking bullock. waggon, and at 
his thrashing-floors; but he who sees 
him in his homes and his vocations, 
will admire his patient drudgery ; his 
thrift, his quiet life, with its simple 
wants and simple pleasures. As 
for the nobles, if those of neighbour- 
ing lands. be better than they, let 
them fling the first stone at them. 
There are some theorists who see 
in the country and the people the 
capacity for a great future, but it 
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must be achieved by the fulfilment of 
their own visions. The optimist says, 
“Educate them, open their minds, 
teach them to read, give them books, 
give them Bibles, and enable them to 
rid themselves of priesthood and 
priestcraft.” Gentle theorist, we 
would refer thee to the first pages of 
Mistress Glass, wherein it is written, 
“first catch your hare.” Get at the 
people without the aid or concurrence 
of priest, and then educate them if 
thou canst. The Utopian would trans- 
port them at once to an Elysian per- 
fection by the application of his old 
idea, good government—the old idea 
to which he has clung age after age, 
as credulously and faithfully as the 
child believes in the existence of the 
crock of gold at the tail of the rain- 
bow, and in the efficacy of putting 
salt on birds’ tails. The materialists 
say, “* Make roads through the land, 
railroads, canals, open the communi- 
cations of the country, develop its 
resources, inspire the people with the 
spirit of trade, give them gas com- 
panies, joint-stock banks, docks, quays, 
manufactories ; and they will become 
rich and prosperous, and take a great 
place in the commerce of nations,” 

Throughout the world, from begin- 
ning to end, there has been and is 
nothing like leather. 

Each and all these schemes might 
help him; meanwhile we must leave 
him to the natural development of 
time and circumstances. The last 
scheme will, perhaps, be first tried, 
and have most success. It may do 
all that it proposes for him; may 
make him cultivate thousands of 
acres instead of hundreds; may make 
hiin increase his vineyards and his 
orange groves; may show that his 
indolence is only passiveness, his want 
of energy unroused apathy; may 
make him eschew garlic, oil, and 
onions, and take to butter, carne-de- 
bove, and tomatoes; may make him ex- 
change his sour, muddy blackstrap for 
more generous vintages ; may give him 
spring vans and omnibuses instead of 
bullock-cearts and chaises; may raise 
up speculators, directors, merchant 
princes, and millionaires around him: 
and will all this make him and his a 
great nation? 

Halloa! we are wandering wide 
from our track. It is for political 
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economists, political essayists, and 
philosophical travellers to desery the 
capacities and the resources ; to denote 
the developments and the tendencies, 
of a people. It is our mission afoot 
to sketch the lights and shades, and 
let others make the picture—to give 
traits and touches of character, and 
Jet others draw their inferences and 
deduce their theories. Our first 
ground is Lisbon, “the town that 
sheening far celestial seems to be,” 
and which hath 


“ Many things unsightly to strange ce, 
For hut and palace show like filthily.” 


We will say nothing in defence of its 
filth, except that its natives have 
ceased to believe in the hereditary 
sanctity of dirt, and no longer believe 
it asin or heresy to be cleaner than 
their fathers. Cities are not the 
sphere of the man afoot, and yet even 
here will the wandering and the 
searching spirit discover for itself in 
odd nooks and by-streets, in strange 
unfrequented quarters, relics of the 
past and signs of the present, curious 
to see and curious to think upon, 
We will not take thee up and down 
the gold and silver streets, nor 
through the squares, or into the 
churches and gardens,—the passen- 
gers who land for a few hours from 
steamers see and know all these. 
Follow us rather down some of these 
queer passages, where the streets get 
narrower, and the houses more quaint 
and old-fashioned; let us grope amid 
the old courts and alleys, and we 
may light upon waifs and strays of 
antiquities, odd bits of architecture or 
traits of character. 

We are in front of an old-fashioned 
building, which stands apart from the 
road, in a grass-grown courtyard. It 
has an unfrequented musty air, and 
looks as though it were the depository 
of some kind of dust and ashes. An 
old fellow in a brown cloak, who is 
sitting in the sun hard by, shakes 
himself out of a doze, fetches a key, 
and draws a rusty bolt. We enter, and 
see looming before us strange, ghast- 
ly, gigantic shapes, which seem to be 
prancing in strangest attitudes, and 
nodding under strange dust-covered 
canopies. Our eye conquers the 
dimness, and we find that we are in 
the catacombs of the state-carriages 
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of centuries, standing mid the dust 
and ashes of former pomp and gran- 
deur. It is the burial-place of gen- 
erations of royal coaches. As the 
Doms and Donnas who rode in them 
were carried in their velvet boxes to the 
little erypt in the church of San Vin- 
cente, they had been dragged hither 
to share the fate of the poor human- 
ity whose pageants they had swelled 
in the days of their glory, in the 
prime of their gilding and glitter—to 
mingle with dust, to moulder, decay, 
and be forgotten, The dust had 
grimed the gilt; time had dimmed 
the painting on their panels; the 
coronets and crowns had crumbled 
and fallen from their places; the 
fringe had dropped from the hammer- 
cloths; the moths had feasted sump- 
tuously on the velvet cushions. Fan- 
tastic and grotesque as they were, 
there was about them the mournful 
air which belongs to faded pomp; 
they had a melancholy look, poor 
things! half pitiful, half ridiculous ; 
like a mummy in robes of state, or 
the golden-nailed coffin which holds 
aking’s bones. Quaint things were 
these old state-carriages, with their 
huge bulk, grotesque forms, and 
cumbrous workmanship. Quaint il- 
lustrations were they of the royal 
taste in different ages, in all its gra- 
dations, from the time when it loved 
to mass gold and colours in the 
broadest coatings, down to the period 
when gorgeousness began to be tem- 
pered by simplicity. One of the ear- 
liest was indeed a curiosity. The 
body was small, and hung most 
rudely, with a swinging swaying 
motion, ona huge framework of wood, 
well bedaubed with paint and gild- 
ing, and which, after being contorted 
and twisted into all kinds of circles 
and floral exuberances, ended at last 
in front of the driver’s seat in the 
figure of Fame blowing a trumpet; 
whilst on neighbouring projections 
sat a fat Cupid shooting his arrows, 
and cherubim, with very earthly faces 
and very wooden wings. From this 
starting point the ages seemed to 
slide gently into each other, only that 
the bodies grew larger, and the frame- 
works smaller, and that there was 
some faint foreshadowing of springs. 
In one of these ingenuity had fixed 
& table in the centre, on which the 
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royal occupants might enjoy luxuri- 
ous refection, or while away the tedium 
of the journey by a game at ombre or 
piquet. At length there was evidently 
a great change; the panels, instead 
of vulgar daubings, had paintings 
of classical scenes and allegories of 
dancing fauns, satyrs, and goddesses. 
The projections, and contortions, and 
ornaments of the wood-work were 
less preposterous; Fame, Qupid, & 
Co. had disappeared, but cOmpensa- 
tion was taken in the gorgeousness 
and massiveness of the overhanging 
canopy. Strange was it to look down 
through this vista of entombed car- 
riages, especially when the light 
waned, mellowing the marks of time, 
and giving to them a kind of con- 
fused being. Then a busy fancy 
might almost set them in motion ; 
again the stiff coachman sat on his 
box in wig and buckram; again the 
heavy black horses pranced and the 
cumbrous harness creaked; again 
Doms and Donnas, all glorious in vel- 
vet and satin, lolled within. It was 
easier to set these vehicles agoing by 
the processes of dream-land than in 
reality. We had seen those colossal 
machines, Russell’s waggons, start 
forth on their London journey, and 
could understand how these made 
their sure and slow progress along 
the roads, which Macadam had made 
easy; but how these wondrous coaches 
were dragged over the highways and 
byways of Portugal was for a long 
time a mystery to us. It was solved 
by the chance sight of an old print, 
in which the straightest of roads, 
paved with stones all of the same 
size, and all placed in regular rows, ran 
betwixt rows of trees all so equal 
in growth that they might have been 
littered in the same day, or cast in 
the same mould. Over this pave- 
ment and between these trees lumber- 
ed one of these identical old carriages, 
drawn by eight Flanders horses, with 
flowing manes and clubbed tails: on 
these were seated postilions habited 
in long coats, three-cornered hats, 
with wigs, and monstrous jackboots 
with spurs of tremendous dimensions ; 
each had in his hand a knotted whip, 
the lash of which gyrated playfully 
in front of his horse; and from be- 
hind and beneath the canopy of state 
were seen nodding perukes and ex- 
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panding hoops. Quaint old things 
were they—effigies of taste and pas- 
sions which had long passed away— 
types of a regal state which rejoiced 
in externals, and loved to bedeck it- 
self in pomp and extrinsic magnifi- 
cence. They were at least fitting to 
their ages. The man of those times 
would have scorned the chaste sever- 
ity of our modern taste, as much as 
we shorfd ridicule the appearance of 
one of those old state-carriages in our 
thoroughfares. 

From the catacombs of coaches, 
we passed on to the tombs of kings. 
The Portuguese had lodged the car- 
riage, almost as well as the human 
dust, of state. Near the altar-place 
of the old church of San Vincente we 
descend through the darkness be- 
neath, streaked only by the light of 
the taper in the hand of our priestly 
guide. There in a vault, neither 
spacious nor grand, were numberless 
coffins, in shape like old trunks, all 
huddled together in heaps, one above 
another. The official, as he hauls 
them out to show their names and 
date, drops the wax on the top and 
besmears afresh the velvet and gold 
tissne, already daubed by many a 
stain of damp and grease and rotten- 
ness. Due care has been taken to 
wrap the poor dust in its proper 
trappings. There are crowns to 
denote its regalitv; gold «and fine 
cloth enough to show its splendour, 
but the moth and the rust, the worm 
and the damp, have done honour to 
none of these. They have treated 
them as they would have the beg- 
gar’srags. Lazarus’ cere-cloth would 
have been the same to them. 

Thus lie the princes of Braganza. 
It is @m unregal burial-place. Roger 
of Sicily lies like a king in his por- 
phyry sarcophagus; so does Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon, in his sculptured 
marble tomb in the midst of the 
city he had gonquered. But it seems 
to us, that rather than be thus be- 
bandboxed and bedaubed with the 
swelterings of tapers and the drop- 
pings of mould, and be haled about 
by the hands of greasy priests, we 
would dare the lowest lot of human 
clay and stop a bunghole. 

Let us make another cast in the 
nooks and.corners of the old city. 
On the banks of the Tagus, near 
the wharves off which the few trad- 
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ing and fishing vessels are anchored, 
stands an old church, plain and 
simple and time-worn in its exterior, 
and without any of the pretensions” 
to past or present splendour which 
the neighbouring religious edifices 
exhibit. It has all the look of a poor 
man’s church, of a temple whose 
votaries could not enhance their 
vows or their prayers by rich ofter- 
ings or gifts or costly penances, 
and had nought but their simple 
worship and such rude tokens as 
their poverty afforded wherewith 
to testify their devotion. Around 
it are quays, black wooden sheds, 
fishers’ huts and ship-wrights’ work- 
shops; and in the streets leading to 
and from it are seen, ever, groups of 
men wild-looking and bronze-faced, 
in loose frocks and long hanging red 
caps, busied with nets or cargoes, or 
free from the cares of either, lounging 
about the doors of wine-shops, regal- 
ing on bread and garlic or sour 
wine, singing sea songs or telling 
sea steries to one another. Suchand 
so placed is the church of Nostra 
Senora do bom Viagem, the Church 
where the men who go down to the 
sea in ships, and have their business 
in the great waters, in the strength 
of their faith beseech the guardian- 
ship of their protectress, the Virgin, 
amid the perils of their voyage, and 
entreat her to favour them with fair 
winds and a prosperous issue to their 
enterprise. Here too on their re- 
turn, they offer up their thanksgivings 
and hang up votive tokens of grati- 
tude to their patroness. Within there 
is the same character as without. 
The altar is old and the little orna- 
ment it had was faded and fast decay- 
ing; dust and cobwebs lie thick 
about the shrines; the walls are plain 
and unadorned, save by rude pic- 
tures of shipwrecks and models 
of boats, ships, and the waxen images 
of sea-faring things which were hung 
upon it. Here and there knelt a 
weatherbeaten man on the .worm- 
eaten floor, asking or acknowledging 
a blessing on his labours; and a few 
women, simply dressed, were bending 
low before the image of “ Nostra 
Sefiora,” praying perhaps for the safety 
and return of those who were away. 
The priests, too, who moved about 
among them,had not the well-fed, well- 
beneficed look of those who minister 
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to the consciences of the rich. Their 
vestments were poor and threadbare, 
themselves spare and hungry-look- 


“ing, as though their fasts were many 


and real. The place had ealtogether 
an air of poverty—of the religious 
poverty which cannot put riches 
in the place of prayers, or trick 
out worship in glittering colours. 
It being the poor man’s temple, 
would of itself have given an inter- 
est to the old church; but it had 
another, and if not a greater, a more 
prominent one. In it we find the 
footprint of a great man-—one of 
those who make their lives sublime, 
and leave a trace, deep and indel- 
ible, “on the sand of time.” It 
was a footprint not left by the ac- 
tion of, or the preparation for, a great 
deed—not made in the path of duty, 
or purpose, or achievement, but still 
bearing the dent of a great man’s 
heel; and such, though it be made in 
sport or pleasure, or in some pursuit 
not relative to the good or glory of 
mankind, is still worth seeking for 
and musing upon. This was a print 
which marked an event in the private 
life of a man ; and yet, may it not be 
that the heart was there and then 
nurtured, strengthened, and fed for 
its work—the spirit encouraged and 
impelled to its purpose. Here, in 
this poor church, Columbus was mar- 
ried. There, by that simple altar, 
he stood to bind himself for life to 
the one whom the heart had’ chosen 
as a partner; chosen not for her 
wealth, not perhaps for her beauty, 
but because his spirit recognised in 
hers the agency needful for the deve- 
lopment of his mission. And there 
she stood, the daughter of a noble 
though impoverished house, simply 
plighting her faith to the man she 
loved, unconscious of his coming 


‘greatness, or of the part she might 


have to play therein. Easily does 
the fancy revive the scene. That 
face and form, such as the painters 
have preserved for us, so full of in- 
tellectual beauty, so expressive of 
innate nobility, arise before us. There 
is a light playing over the features 
now, and the form is relaxed in an 
attitude of gentleness—still there is 
that in both which denotes the 
grandeur of the spirit within, which 
speaks of the great purpose, not yet 
formed or matured, perhaps, but 


nascent and growing in the heart, 
waiting only the fulfilment of time. 
and circumstance. Yes! even in such 
an hour, that face must have borne 
witness to the great thought which 
was to lead the man onwards to a 
great work, and place him among his 
fellows as the discoverer of a new 
world. And that gentle woman’s 
form comes before us, too, a half- 
melancholy, half-gladsome look, a 
half-prdud, half-humble bearing are 
hers; the expression of her checkered 
life—of the mingled nobility and 
poverty, trial and joy, which were 
woven in the web of her destiny. 
She is all tenderness now, for love 
has triumphed over the fate which 
doomed her to a cloister; and she 
is to enter the world again and 
combat it side by side with the man 
to whom her heart is wedded. There 
was still a shade of sadness, for she 
anticipated struggle, but there was 
joy, too—the joy of hope and confi- 
dence; and near her was the mother, 
resigning her daughter and giving her 
over to the protection of another. A 
shade of doubt, perhaps, flickered on 
her face, for with all the providence 
of age, she foresaw and dreaded the 
poverty which was before her child, 
yet the trust which a great mind ever 
inspires made her hopeful for the 
career of the two who were being 
then united. Around were hardy, 
weatherbeaten men, navigators and 
explorers; one day perhaps to become 
the companions of his adventure and 
the sharers of his glory. To them 
the scene would be simple and com- 
mon enough. They saw nothing 
remarkable in the poor adventurer 
and chart-maker taking unto his home 
a wife poorer then himself. Such an 
event was not singular with them. 
They stood before, we come behind 
the great deed which raised him so 
high in the world’s nobility. To them 
the marriage was a commonplace 
thing—to us it is the footprint of a 
great life. To us it suggests a 
pleasant episode in the life of one 
whose son said truly of him, “’Tis 
better to be the son of such a father 
than have the nobility of Italy for 
my ancestry.” Such episodes may 
be the flowers of the world’s history, 
but they grow close beside its great- 
est works. We follow on the river’s 
bank, and find the footprint of a 
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This, however, has a 
deeper impress. It was stamped on 
the eve of action. The very breath 
of adventure and enterprise seems to 
play round the spot where it was made. 

Near the river, at its broadest and 
most beautiful part, and within sight 
of the old castle of Belem, is the 
church of San Geronimo. Its front 
is adorned with elaborate sculpture ; 
all that art can bestow of ornament 
is there; the richness of th@ chisel 
has been exhausted on doorway 
window and moulding. Within 
there is the same exquisiteness of 
beauty. <A soft roseate light falls on 
elegant pillars, round which luxuriant 
floral ornaments serpentine and twine, 
and on the rich tracery which deco- 
rates shrine, column, and arch. Inside 
the railings of the altar rise the 
marble tombs of kings and princes. 
But it is not the beauty of architec- 
ture, or the sanctity of royal dust, 
which arrests the mind and claims 
the thought. The footprint which a 
great man has left, fills the whole vi- 
sion. At the thought of it we are 
earried back many years to behold 
the spectacle which was presented 
when that footprint was made. 

There is high mass in the old 
church; the shrines are alight, and 
hung with offerings; flowers festoon 
from the walls; the priests are in 
their richest vestments; censers swing 
incense into the air; the organ swells 
the solemnity of the scene. And 
there at the altar stand a band of re- 
solute and venturous men, seeking a 
blessing from God, ere they set forth 
on their undertaking. The blessing 
has been given; the men are sancti- 
fied to their purpose ; the organ bursts 
into a note of triumph; the doors are 
opened, and forth they pass—that 
band—on their purpose of discovery. 
In their midst walks the leader, the 
man, his soul fraught with the thought 
of new worlds to be revealed, of new 
people to be gathered within the fold 
of civilisation—his heart big with the 
sense of strength and enterprise—his 
form dilated with the majesty of pur- 
pose. Thus Vasco de Gama and his 
companions pass from the threshold 
to the galleys moored in the stream. 

The acclamations of multitudes greet 

them ; kerchiefs are waved; cannon 

thunder ; flowers fall in their path: 


kindred spirit. 
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and a breath of prayer passes from the 
hearts of thousands to heeven in their 
behalf. But the acclamations of his 
own heart were stronger to the leader’ 
than those of the crowd, and there 
was a stronger voice within, impell- 
ing him to go on and do his work, 
And the work was done; the purpose 
was fulfilled; new worlds were open- 
ed; new people brought within the 
pale of civilisation. We return to 
the scene. The sails are spread; the 
galleys float down the river, and are 
lost to the view ; the crowd disperses; 
the church doors are shut, the aisles 
are dark and silent, and there is 
nought left of the pageant. Nought? 
Yes; there is the footprint made by 
the man as he passed from the inner 
life of thought to the outer life of ac- 
tion ; and that footprint has remained 
since then, a sign, a guide, and a moni- 
tion to other men, that they may also 
make their lives sublime—sublime in 
faith—sublime in earnest endeavour 
—sublime in truthfulness, if not in 
world-greatness. 

Yes; it is not of Gothic beanty, or 
of priestly power, or kingly grandeur, 
we think, when looking on the facade 
of San Geronimo. It is the scene we 
have described which arises before us. 
We see Vasco de Gama going forth on 
his mighty purpose, and, looking 
down, we see the footprint he has left 
on “the sand of time.” 

We turn to a very different scene 
and thought. The wandering foot 
has carried us along the south baok 
of the Tagus, and we go on and on 
from height to height, village to 
village, until at last we descend ab- 
ruptly towards the river on a flat 
spit of sand, which seems as though 
it had been reclaimed from the wa- 
ters or disowned by the earth—re- 
nounced by or renouncing the rest of 
the world. The sun shone full upon 
it. A hot yellow glare like the flare 
of a furnace hung over the sand. The 
waves rippled hotly on the shore, and 
some fishing-nets spread on the beach 
seemed scorched and blackened by 
the heat. In the midst of this burn- 
ing patch stand a few huts built of 
planks put loosely together. They 
shone redly in the sun, and the pitch 
and tar on their roofs sweltered and 
seethed in the heat. As we approach- 
ed them, wild faces peered forth from 
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the doors, and then a gang of men, 
wild in look and wild in apparel— 
men with bloodshot eyes and un- 
combed matted hair—rushed out 
upon us. For a while they gesti- 
culated and vociferated around us. 
Many an eye flashed threateningly 
towards us, and more than once we 
saw a knife half-drawn from its 
sheath. At length an elderly man 
with grisly hair, low brow, and thick 
bull neck, who spoke and acted with 
authority in the community, had evi- 
dently, after much di-cussion, decided 
the point, and we were warned, by a 
general waving of hands and a gene- 
ral screaming of tongues, to depart 
and go whence we had come. On 
inquiry we found that this place was 
a city of refuge for all the murderers, 
the felons, the vagabonds, and out- 
casts of Lisbon. If a man in hot 
passion shed blood, or if, with pre- 
meditated purpose, he slew his enemy 
—if he had robbed, or pilfered, or 
violated the law—hither he fled and 
found a shelter and a refuge. For 
several days a new-comer was receiv- 
ed into the community, was lodged 
and fed, and allowed to remain un- 
questioned. At the end of the pre- 
scribed time he was compelled to tell 
the story of his crime, to throw what 
money he had into the stock, to take 
the common oaths, and acknowledge 
the laws common to that community 
of outcasts. No soldier or function- 
ary ever invaded these precincts; and 
the tenants, again, of this spot, knew 
that their immunity extended not be- 
yond the boundary of this narrow 
strip, Their..nets provided scanty 
food, and women brought them other 
necessaries from the neighbouring vil- 
lage. ‘Twas a strange thing to see 
the existence and the tolerance of 
such a nest of crime within sight of 
the law and within reach of the arm 
of justice; and yet law itself could 
not have devised a more thoroughly 
penal settlement. 

We chanced once by accident to 
see how and by whom this place was 
peopled. We were coming at night 
from the opera, when a man rushed 
by us, wildly and at full speed. We 
thought little of this, though the 
thing was unusual at that time and 
place. As we reached the square by 








the river-side, we saw that there was 
a slight stir and commotion, though 
not much. A few boatmen were 
walking up and down, and talking 
in an excited manner; a few citizens 
were stopping listlessly on their home- 
ward route, and # sentry was taking 
his measured walk unconcernedly. 
We asked what was the matter, and 
a bystander pointed where, within 
the square, lay a body weltering in 
blood, and heaving and tossing con- 
vulsively, Ever as it hove and tossed, 
the blood gurgled fast from an ugly 
gash in the throat. We stepped for- 
wari to see what could be done for 
the wounded man, but were thrust 
back by the bayonet of the sentry. 
The’ authorities, the coroner, the 
mayor, the civic guard, or some one 
whose province it was, had been sent 
for; meanwhile none might interfere, 
and there lay a man bleeding and 
dying without aid or help, almost 
without sympathy. Some one of the 
crowd told us the story of the deed. 
The perpetrator of the murder was a 
boatinan of the Tagus, one of the 
gentlest of his class, and especially 
favoured by the Englich for his smart- 
ness and kindliness. It appears that 
he ‘had conceived a grudge against a 
comrade for having in some way sup- 
planted him in his vocation, and after 
having taken some naval officers up 
the river that same day, had purchased 
a knife with the money given by tiem, 
had then watched his opportuaity, 
stepped behind his foe, and dealt the 
deadly blow. We passed by the spot 
again in the early morning. There 
lay the body stark and stiff; the hair 
was still wet with the sweat of the 
death agony; the blood was clotted 
on the neck, and the little pools around 
were dried into dark red spots, stil] 
the sentry kept watch and ward by 
the blackened corpse. 

We heard afterwards that the mur- 
derer had gone quietly home, collected 
his money and clothes, and then be- 
taken himself to the refuge of out- 
laws. Here he bided his time, and 
then shipped on board a man-of-war 
bound for the Brazils. 

The law had stood forth resolutely 
as a protector of forms—not as an 
avenger of blood. 

This was a cosa di Portugal. 
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Arter seven weeks, the rocks of 
Scilly appeared to have seen enough 
of me. A residence so protracted 
astonished and fatigued them. They 
knew all my varying moods, and one 
unvarying, not picturesque, costume. 
Familiar with the ring of my ham- 
mer, as it chiselled with savage per- 
tinacity at their granite ribs, they 
were not less familiar with the com- 
pass of my voice, and the extent of 
my operatic reminiscences, as, se- 
duced by their solitudes, to the or- 
chestral inspiration of their waves, I 
loosened all the power of my lungs 
in lyrical fervour. For seven weeks 
had our intimacy lasted, and now 
there arose the conviction that the 
time for separation had arrived. 
Nothing new could possibly be learnt 
about me. Their curiosity was satis- 
fied, if not satiated; and my presence 
began to carry a certain monotony 
with it. Even the two or three 
meagre dogs, which sniffed about the 
pier, began to eye me with an air: of 
supercilious weariness; and I for- 
bear to investigate the sentiments of 
the Scillians, lest they should too 
painfully resemble the indifference of 
the dogs. Decidedly it was time to 
pack up. In spite, therefore, of the 
inexhaustible obligingness of my 
friend, Mr. J. G. Moyle, the admir- 
able surgeon of whom Scilly is justly 
proud—in spite of his efforts to make 
my residence every way agreeable, I 
took the hint: the Granite Beauties 
turned a cold boulder on me, and I 
resolved to bore them no longer. 
My animals were scattered to the four 
winds (figuratively, of course—one of 
the four being the railway to Lon- 
don, which transported a coffee-tin 
of anemones to a tank-loving lady); 
my tent was struck, and, after hurry- 
ing through Penzance, Falmouth, 
and Plymouth, it was once more 
pitched in the pretty island of 
Jersey. 

Nothing could be more charming 
than the welcome smiled by the rich 
meadow-lands and orchards here. 
After the bold picturesque solitudes 


of Scilly, it seemed like once more 
entering civilized’ nature. Every 
inch of ground was cultivated, 
Cornfields and orchards resplendent 
with blossoms, sloped down to the 
very edge of the shore, and, by the 
prodigality of soil, defied the wither- 
ing influence of sea-breezes. It was 
not amazing to me to learn after- 
wards that the land in the interior 
yiells double the crop, per acre, 
which can be raised in most parts of 
England; and that, although the 
rent is £10 an acre, such rent can be 
paid by potatoes alone. Elsewhere 
it is difficult to get even grass to 
grow close on the shore, and trees 
have always a lovk of stunted old- 
maidenish misery; but here the high 
tide almost washes the hedge which 
limits orchards that no right-minded 
boy could resist robbing. Jersey, in- 
deed, is a very paradise of farmers. 
The Americans say that England 
looks like a large garden. What 
England is to America, that is Jer- 
sey to England. Even the high-roads 
have the aspect of drives through 
a gentleman’s grounds rather than of 
noisy thoroughfares; and the by- 
roads and lanes are perfect pictures 
of embowered quiet and green seclu- 
sion. There never was a more de- 
lightful place to ramble in. Every 
turn opens on some exquisite valley, 
or some wooded hill, through the 
cool shades and glinting lights of 
which the summer wanderer is 
tempted to stray, or to recline in the 
long grass, and languorously listen 
to the multitudinous music of the 
birds and insects above and around. 
Observe I say nothing of the sea, 
and the succession of bays on ‘the 
coast; for what can be said at all 
commensurate with that subject? 
Even the poets, who not only con- 
trive to say the finest things about 
nature, but also teach us how to feel 
the finest tremors of delight when 
brought face to face with her, have 
very imperfectly spoken of the sea. 
Homer is lauded for having called it 
“ wine-faced.” He probably meant 
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some ivy-green potation, since “ wine- 
faced” is the epithet by which Sopho- 
cles characterises the ivy.* In any 
case his epithet is only an epithet, 
and the sea is of all colours, as it is 
of all forms and moods. Doubts also 
may be raised respecting the “ gig- 
gling” which Aischylus, in a terribly- 
thumbed passage, attributes to the 
sea. The “innumerable laughter of 
the waves of the sea,” one is apt to 
interpret as a giggle; an expression 
not only unbefitting the sea, but un- 
worthy of the occasion. Neptune 
was nut mocking the agony of Pro- 
metheus with a schvol-girl’s inconti- 
nence. He was too grand and fluent 
for such weakness. In moments of 
serenest summer-calm he may be 
said to smile; in moments of more 
leaping mirth he may be said to 
laugh; but to imagine him distort- 
ing his countenance by innumerable 
giggles, would be at all times intol- 
erable, and at such a time perfectly 
indetensible. 

On the sea, therefore, allow me to 
be silent. On the great attractions 
of Jersey for the naturalist, one word 
will sutiice: there is no such spot 
in England for marine zoology. Be- 
sides all these charms, it had other 
charms in my eyes. Memory conse- 
crated the ground. Eight-and-twenty 
years ago I was at school here. 
Changed as the aspect of St. Heliers 
necessarily is, the few spots still re- 
cognisable had a peculiar fascina- 
tion for me. The Royal Square seemed 
to have shrunk to a third of its old 
dimensions, but with what strange 
sensations | first re-entered it! The 
Theatre had by no means the magical 
and imposing aspect which it then 
wore, When it seemed the centre of 
perfect bliss. Its yellow play-bills 
no longer thrilled me, although me- 
mory wandered back to those happy 
nights when enchanting comedy and 
tearful tragedy were ushered in by 
the overtures to “Tancredi,” or 
“Semiramide” (the only two which 
the orchestra ever played), and when 
ponderous light comedians in cash- 
mere tights, or powerful tragedians 
“took the stage” with truly ideal 
strides. Gone, for ever gone, are 
those bright credulous days. Never 





more shall I see Zhe School for 
Scandal, or Pizarro, performed as I 
saw them then. Lady Teazle will 
never more lure me with her coquet- 
tish fun, nor Cora transport me with 
her drooping ringlets. I can’t believe 
in the vinous gaiety and good feeling 
of Charles Surface; nor think Rolla 
the most impassioned and eloquent 
of beings. I know that the senti- 
ments are as unreal as the acting, or 
the stage wine and “ property ” fruit of 
Charles Surface’s banquet. Turning 
with a retrospective sigh into the 
Market-Place, I feel the breath of 
former yeurs rising around me. 
There is the very corner where we 
used to “ toss” the pieman for epicu- 
rean slices of pudding—a vulgar, but 
seductive form of juvenile gambling. 
Close by is the spot where we up- 
set ‘* Waddy ”"—an adipose comrade, 
much plagued by his leaner contem- 
poraries—tiat into an old woman's 
egg-basket. I see him now, rising 
covered with the squashed yolks, ut- 
terly heedless of the furious impreca- 
tions (in unintelligible patois), and 
the furious blows (in pertectly intelli- 
gible English) with which the old 
lady responded; I see his piteous 
contemplation of his soiled clothes, 
and hear once more his pathetic ex- 
clamation, “Oh damn!” while inex- 
tinguishable laughter shakes. our 
leaner sides, Childhood is the Age 
of Innocence. 

Among the changes, it was plea- 
sant to find that no longer did the 
Pillory disgrace the Royal Square ; no 
longer were criminals publicly whip- 
ped through the streets, as J once 
saw them with shuddering disgust. 
Formerly women were thus’ publicly 
whipped; but that disgraceful exhi- 
bition was put a step to before my 
time; and now Jersey has grown 
humanised enough to see that whip- 
ping men must be relinquished. It 
was, indeed, a loathsome sight. The 
naked shrieking wretch, with a cord 
round his neck, halberds pointed 
at his breast to prevent his hurrying 
forwards, his back streaming with 
blood, his face turned imploringly 
towards the surgeon, who walked 
beside the executioner, and whom I 
once heard utter the cruel words 
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“Warder, Jack!” meaning that the 
victim had strength to withstand 
even harder blows—a brutal mob 
following without sympathy — the 
rocessiun moving slowly from the 
own-Hall to the Prison ;—this was 
the picture Justice frequently present- 
ed to the inhabitants of Jersey, and 
which now, thank God, will never be 
seen by them again, but will take its 
place among the brutalities of the 
past, a sign of the onward progress 
we have made. . 
Although St. Heliers, “the capital 
of Jersey,” was the spot consecrated 
by memory, I took up my abode at 
the entrance of the fishing-village of 
Gorey, just four miles from St. Heliers ; 
and as these papers are addressed to 
amateur naturalists, some of whom 
may hereafter visit Jersey, a word on 
the reason of my chuice may not be 
supertluous. The attractions of the 
capital 1 do not deny, and if the 
visitor is in need of watering-place 
attractions, he will pitch his tent 
there; but if his primary desires be 
zoology and quiet, he will select 
Gorey, especially during summer, 
when tide-hunting is necessarily poor, 
and only -by dredging and trawling 
can he hope to get a good stock of 
animals. Always go where there are 
fishermen, that you may have the 
benetit of their aid. They may bring 
you what you woula never find. It 
is true there are two sources of diffi- 
culty in your way: the first is the 
alinost impossibility of making them 
understaud that you can set any value 
on things they are accustomed to fling 
away; the second is, that when you 
have so tutored them that they know 
what you wunt, they are strangely 
backward in their supplies. Money 
is of course the only cogent arguinent ; 
yet even money moves them but 
slowly. They go out day after day, 
staying out all night, and return often 
Without a shilling’s worth of fish; 
yet although you offer to pay them 
tor oyster-shells and weeds as for 
fish, they cannot easily be induced 
to throw this “refuse” of their nets 
into a bucket, instead of throwing it 
overboard again. They promise to 
do so, but you wait in vain. At 
Tenby, in spite of urgent entreaties 
and liberal promises, only one Loligo 
was brought me; at Scilly nothing; 
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at Gorey, in spite of my being on 
the best terms with fishermen whom 
I had employed, and with whom I 
had gone trawling, five weeks passed 
before a bucket of refuse was brought 
me. Two words—pertinacity and 
liberality—sum up the whole art of 
gaining this desirable result; when 
gained, you will need no argument 
to prove the superiority of a tishing- 
village. 

Comfortably settled at Gorey, and 
my working-room set in order, I had 
only to wait the spring-tide, once 
more to gather a variety of pets 
around me. Not that I was even 
then without serious occupation, 
Betore leaving Scilly I had put up 
my Nudibranchs in spirits of wine, 
and these were now carefully to be 
dissected. Make no wry face at the 
word ‘“dissection”—it indicates a 
very different process from the one 
you conceive; and as it is one indis- 
pensable to the naturalist, I may as 
well dissipate the prejudiee which 
hangs over it. If prejudices could 
be satistactorily displaced by argu- 
ment, one might ask how a man can 
pass a butcher’s shop with equani- 
mity, yet shudder at the idea of dis- 
secting a rabbit or a dog; but I will 
admit all such incongruities as facts 
not assailable by argument, and 
simply direct the reader’s attention 
to the important differences between 
dissecting animals of the larger kind, 
and dissecting our marine pets—it is 
as great as the difference between 
knicting a silken purse in a drawing- 
room, and making a ship’s cable in a 
rope-walk. Almost all our dissee- 
tions are pertormed -under water, 
with needles, tweezers, and delicate 
scissors. ‘lhereis no blood to suggest 
unpleasant ideas; there is nothing 
unsightly—to the philosophic eye the 
sight is iull of interest—and if un un- 
sightly aspect were present, has not 
a noble poetess truly said:— 


“Be, cather, bold, and bear 
To look into *!.e swarthiest face of things 
For Go’. sake who has made them. 

How is this, 
That men of science, osteologists 
And surgeons, beat some poets, in respect 
For nature—count nought common or UWl- 
clean, 

Spend raptures upon perfect specimens 
Of indurated veins, distorted joints, 
Or beautiful new cases of curved spine; 
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While we, we are shocked at nature's falling 


ele 

We dare to shrink back from her warts and 
blains— 

We will not, when she sneezes, look at her, 

Not even to say, ‘God bless her.’ That's 
our wrong.” * 


Nay, has not the greatest of German 
poets, whose culture of the beautiful 
was so dévout that it has been made 
a reproach, given us a practical ex- 
ample that not only may Comparative 
Anatomy reveal its marvels to the 
delighted eye of a poet, but also that 
the keen glance of the poet may be 
that of a great discoverer in anatomy ? 
To Goethe, bones and ligaments were 
not less beautiful and full of interest 
than flowers and streams, because he 
saw in them parts of the mystic scaf- 
folding of the temple of life. And 
laborious and delicate as the amateur 
may find the dissection of animals to 
be, he will find his labour well re- 
warded at the close. 

When the spring-tide did arrive 
it was unfortunately a very poor 
one; and had Jersey been less 
wealthy, my hot labours on the rocks 
would have produced but a meagre 
result. As it was, I managed to 
secure an ample supply of Sea Hares, 
Eolids, Dorids, Solitary Ascidians, 
Clavelline, Hydractinia, Pycnogo- 
nidaw, Actwons, Anemones, and Po- 
lypes. In the way of novelty there was 
only the LHydractinia (a pretty little 
white polype growing in clusters on 
the outside of a whelk shell, inside 
of which was a hermit-crab) and the 
Actinia parasitica, hitherto only 
known to me through pictures, but 
which I found transcending in beauty 
all power of painting. This beauti- 
ful Anemone is extremely abundant 
here at low tide, but scarcely merits 
its name of parasitica, for I find it 
almost as frequently on stones and 
on the sides of the rocks as on the 
whelk shells; and in captivity it 
quits its shell, roaming about the 
pie-dish, and fixing itself to the side, 
or to seaweeds, like any other Ane- 
mone. The extreme sensitiveness of 
the Parasitica enhances its attrac- 
tions; it is for ever expanding and 
retracting its tentacles, elongating, 
curving, or retracting its stem ; some- 
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times doubling its length, at other 
times assuming an hour-glass con- 
striction in the middle. The fila- 
ments which contain the “thread 
capsules” are poured forth in great 
abundance whenever the animal is 
disturbed. While on the subject of 
Jersey Anemones, it may be added 
that, besides the ordinary species, I 
dredged what is probably a variety 
of the Actinia ornata, described and 
beautifully figured by Dr. Strethill 
Wright in the Zdinburgh Philoso- 
phical Journal for July 1856,—the 
body white, the exterior circle of ten- 
tacles orange, the two interior circles 
white striped with grey, the diso 
orange in the centre; very charming 
to behold. 

Having stocked my jars and dishes, 
I was somewhat reluctant to broil 
in a noonday sun amid the rocks, 
with little hope of finding any 
animal not already familiar; and 
therefore contented myself with the 
less exciting and more remunerative 
labour of deep-water hunting. ._ By 
this I got initiated into the art and 
mystery of trawling, having made 
friends with a fisherman, master of a 
Trawler of about twenty tons. Pleas- 
ant it is ona bright sunny morning, 
with a nice breeze from the shore, to 
recline on the deck of a fast-sailing 
vessel, and listen to the men retailing 
their experiences, or watch them 
heave out and haulin the net. Away 
we glide towards the coast of France, 
Jersey melting in the distance :— 
“The sands untumbled, the blue waves 

untost, 
And all is stillness, save the seabird’s cry 
And dolphin’s leap.” 
The net is at the bottom, collecting 
in its gaping mouth the treasures we 
are duly awaiting; meanwhile, in a 
sort of dreamy content, we stretch 
ourselves in the sun till the word is 
given to haul in, and then anxiety 
dissipates the luxurious calm. The 
trawl is a huge net of somewhat 
conical shape, from twenty to thirty 
feet wide, from thirty to forty deep. 
Along the edge of the wide opening 
is a stout wooden beam, to the ends 
of which are fastened the trawl heads, 
namely, thick flat semicircular bands 
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of iron, which serve to keep at a 
distance of three feet from the beam 
that portion of the net meant to touch 
the bottom. In the net there are 
various pockets. When the trawl 
is thrown overboard, the weight 
of the iron carries it to the bot- 
tom, the buoyancy of the wooden 
beam, assisted by the perpendicular 
support of the iron bands, keep- 
ing the upper edge of the net steadily 
floating three feet above the ground. 
The rope sweeping along the bottom 
disturbs the fish; up they dart in 
foolish distracted haste, and come in 
contact with the net overarching 
them; this flurries them, and they 
dart sideways to escape; in doing 
which they unsuspectingly swim into 
the net if they go one way, into the 
pockets if they go the other. The 
net, thus scraping the bottom, gathers, 
of course, a quantity of shells and 
weeds as well as fish; this is known 
to naturalists as “trawl refuse,” and 
is always worth careful overhaul- 
ing. The contents are all emptied 
upon the deck, and while Jack is 
gloating over the turbot, brill, soles, 
skate, and gurnard, or grimly notic- 
ing the utter absence of those desir- 
able individuals, you squat down 
amid the refuse, and begin a long de- 
liberate investigation thereof. The 
net is once more plunging its way to 
the bottom, the vessel glides through 
the rippling music, and you are ab- 
sorbed in eager inspection of shell 
and weed. It is probable that this 
stooping and peering, accompanied 
by the motion of the vessel, will 
bring on the nausea and headache, 
if not worse, which hitherto you 
have escaped. I will not pretend 
that this is pleasant; but there is no 
help for it. None but the brave de- 
serve the mollusc! The pain is 
transient, the delight persists. You 
may return home at the close of the 
day probably green, and certainly 
hideous; but behind you, Jack is 
bringing a bucketful of treasures ; 
and to-morrow you will only know 
that you have these treasures. 

The first thing you have to do 
on the morrow is to “ identify” the 
animals—a long and interesting, 


though sometimes perplexing pro- 
cess, owing to the exasperating sys- 
tem adopted by naturalists of select- 
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ing, as marks, characteristics by no 
means obvious, For example, when 
you read the sentence “shell flexi- 
ble,” among the curt indications b 
which an animal is to be identifi 
how are you to suspect that the 
animal in question has zo shell 
visible at all, until you have dis- 
sected it, and found the thin cal- 
careous plate underneath the back, 
covering the liver? That one sen- 
tence “shell flexible” prevented my 
identifying a Plewrobranchus for at 
Jeast an hour. Nor have I to this 
day been able to identify the species 
of a compound Ascidian (which I 
only know to be an Ascidian from 
embryological indications), probably 
known to naturalists, perhaps yet 
undescribed. It is of a bright orange 
colour. From a transparent gelatin- 
ous basis minute cylindrical tubes 
rise, each about the twentieth of an 
inch in height, standing in circular 
groups. The orifice of each tube has 
four delicate processes radiating in- 
wards, like the spokes of a wheel, or 
like the processes in the siphon of a 
cockle. This orifice is extensile and 
retractile, but does not open and shut 
like that of an Ascidian; and, more- 
over, the orifice issingle. The heart, 
or pulsating sac, lies at the bottom of 
the visceral cavity. Imbedded in 
the clear gelatinous base are several 
branching vessels giving off pear- 
shaped processes. These vessels con- 
nect the visceral cavities of the whole 
colony, and the globules of food are 
seen oscillating to and from the 
cavities into the pear-shaped pro- 
cesses. I was completely puzzled 
what to consider this animal, until I 
saw a tadpole embryo escape from it, 
and swim away, followed by several 
others; and then I knew an Ascidian 
of some kind was before me. A tad- 
pole? Well, that is a figure of speech. 
The embryo of the Ascidian is more 
like a tadpole than anything else; 
and totally unlike its parent, not only 
in possessing a good long tail, but in 
being able to swim vigorously through 
the water in which the parent is im- 
movable. In the interior of the 
round body which surmounts this 
tail, a mass of yellowish granules (the 
vitellus) is observed, which extends 
some way down the axis of the tail. 
The transparent membrane surround- 
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ing the granular mass enlarges. The 
mass develops three processes, which 
act as suckers, wherewith the animal 
finally fixes itself for life. The tail 
then becomes absorbed, as in the tad- 
pole.* The viscera appear; the en- 
velope increases, and finally becomes 
the general basis out of which, or in 
which, an immense number of Asci- 
dians are developed by the process of 
“ budding ;” so that from this one 
tadpole embryo there arises a whole 
colony of animals, from which in turn 
solitary tadpoles will issue, each 
of which will produce its colony. 
Imagine a tadpole to be transformed 
into a mature frog, this frog to swell 
his skin to an indefinite extent, and 
under that skin to produce, by bud- 
ding, some hundreds of frogs, all 
living harmoniously together, each 
fed by all, and this colony producing 
at last a few solitary tadpoles, and 
you will have some conception of 
the paradox presented by our com- 
pound Ascidians. 

Nor is this paradox without par- 
allels. The other day I noticed the 
surface of the water in my pan agi- 
tated, as if scores of hairs were at 
various points thrust upwards. No- 
thing else was visible with eye or 
lens. Suspecting from a certain 
pulsating motion that it was caused 
by young Medusa, I dipped the 
zoophyte trough, and brought up a 
quantity of newly-hatched Meduse 
in great activity. They had just 
issued from the polype (Laomedea 
geniculata), and on removing some 
of the polype branches to the micro- 
scope, the young Meduse were plainly 
visible in the capsules, and were 
easily pressed out, whereupon they 
swam away like the others. Familiar 
as this sight was to me, it had not 
lost its marvellousness. Here was a 
polype, which the uninstructed eye 
could not distinguish from a seaweed, 
producing scores of jelly-fish; and 
these jelly-fish, if their days were 
spared, would in due time produce 
polypes. Imagine a lily producing a 
butterfly, and the butterfly in turn 
producing a lily, and you would 
scarcely invent a marvel greater than 
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this production of Meduse: was to its 
first discoverers. Nay, the marvel 
must go further still; the lily must 
first produce a whole bed of lilies 
like its own fair self, before giving 
birth to the butterfly ; and this butter- 
fly must separate itself into a crowd 
of butterflies before giving birth to 
the lily: when you have thus added 
marvel upon marvel, you will be 
ready to listen without scepticism to 
the phenomenon known as the “ alter- 
nation of generations,” since Steen- 
strup so baptised it. Others have 
given it other names: Owen calls it 
“ Parthenogenesis ;” Van Beneden, 
“Digenesis;” Victor Oarus, “ Neo- 
melie;” and Quatrefages, “ Genea- 
genesis.” But while differing about 
the name, and the explanation of the 
phenomena, there is no difference as 
to the phenomena themselves. I will 
ask the reader’s attention to a succinct 
exposition of the various facts and 
theories connected with this interest- 
ing subject; premising that I have 
not only verified the capital observa- 
tions on which the marvel rests, but 
have some new facts to bring forward 
which materially modify the current 
conceptions. 

Harvey’scelebrated aphorism, Omne 
vivum ex ovo (every living being issues 
from an egg), was a premature genera- 
lisation, and has for some years past 
been known to be so. Many animals 
issue not from ah egg, but directly 
from the substance of the parent’s 
body, by a process analogous to that 
of the budding of plants. To include 
this process and the ordinary process 
under one expression, Auguste Comte 
suggested the following modification 
of the aphorism, Omne vivwm ex vivo 
{every living being issues from a 
living being) ; and as the idea of spon- 
taneeus generation becomes every 
year less and less tenable, this 
aphorism acquires the force of a law. 
I allude to it at starting, because, in- 
asmuch as the course of our inquiry 
will conduct us to the conclusion 
that Generation is not essentially a 
distinct process from that of Growth 
in general, the idea of an ovum as the 


necessary origin of every living thing 





* Some writers describe this disappearance of the tail as a fission, the tail drop- 
ping off. I have not observed this, The enveloping membrane as it enlarged in- 
cluded the tail within it; and the absorption took place within the sac thus 


formed. 
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needs to be modified. The first 
illustration we owe to Trembley, 
whose Memoirs on the Hydra, or 
Fresh-water Polype, are so admirable 
in accuracy and extent of observation, 
that, in spite of the labours ef a 
century, nothing of what he stated 
has been set aside, and very little 
added, except what the microscope 
has revealed. He taught us that the 
polype, which originally comes from 
an egg, produces a quantity of other 
polypes, exactly similar to itself, by a 
process of “‘ budding,” after the manner 
of a plant. He taught us, moreover, 
that not only is this the normal mode 
of multiplication, but that if we 
lacerate the polype, each lacerated 
fragment will become a new polype, 
which in its turn may be cut into 
several pieces, every one of them 
developing into perfect polypes. 
Several naturalists have repeated 
and confirmed his experiments. In 
repeating them myself I failed at 
first, but subsequently succeeded, 
and attribute the first failure to the 
presence of impurities in the water 
containing the fragments. Mr. R. Q. 
Couch made the curious observation, 
that if the body of the hydra “be 
merely irritated with a needle, or a 
ray of the sun, a young one will 
sprout from the injured parts.’”* 
Here Harvey’s dictum receives direct 
contradiction, the polype which is 
produced from a wound in the body 
of the parent, being in every respect 
similar to the polype which is pro- 
duced from an egg. 

It was in 1744 that Trembley made 
known to the world the astonishin 
reproductive powers of the spare? 
The following year{ Bonnet pub- 
lished his no less astonishing revela- 
tions on the reproduction of Aphides, 
or plant-lice. The Aphis, a winged in- 
sect familiar to most readers, deposits 
its eggs in the axils of the leaves of 
plants at the close of summer, and 
these eggs are hatched in the follow- 
ing spring; but the insect which issues 
from the egg is a wingless sexless 
insect. It was known that this 
wingless insect brought forth its 
young alive. Bonnet proved that this 
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took place when no male insect 
was in existence—in fact, proved that 
the insect was a virgin mother, and 
astoundingly fertile. He isolated 
the young aphis as soon as it was 
hatched, reared it in strict seclu- 
sion, and watched it daily, almost 
hourly, with the patient tenacity of a 
naturalist of genius. He has left on 
record his anxieties, his tremulous 
agitation lest its death should super- 
vene to frustrate his labours; and his 
joy, after seeing the captive four times 
change its skin, and reach its normal 
development, to observe that this 
absolute virginity did not in the least 
interfere with fertility. On the 
eleventh day the aphis produced a 
young one alive; another succeeded, 
and another. Every four-and-twenty 
hours the brood was increased by 
three, four, and even ten arrivals, 
At the end of twenty-one days, 
ninety-five young ones were pro- 
duced from this single aphis. Car- 
rying further his observations, Bon- 
net found that the virgin offspring 
of this virgin parent also became 
parents? We know that this re- 
production may even go on till the 
eleventh generation: then this pro- 
cess ceases, the eleventh generation 
is of perfect insects, with separate 
sexes, and these produce ova which 
next year become the productive 
virgins we have just been reading of. 

“But why,” we may ask in the 
language of Professor Owen, “ should 
there be this strange combination of 
viviparous generation at one season, 
and of oviparous generation at another 
in the same insect? The viviparous 
or larviparous generation effects a 
multiplication of the plant-lice ade- 
quate to keep pace with the rapid 
growth and increase of the vegetable 
kingdom in the spring and summer. 
No sooner is the weather mild enovgh 
to effect the hatching of the ovum, 
which may have retained its vitality 
through the winter, than the larva, 
without having to wait for the acqui- 
sition of its mature and winged 
form, as in other insects, forthwith 
begins to produce a brood as hungry 
and insatiable and ,as fertile as it- 





* Reports of the Penzance Natural History Society, 1850, p. 571. 
Tremsiey : Mémoires sur un genre de Polypes d'eau douce, 4to, Leyden, 1744. 
Bonnut: T'raité d’Insectologie, 2 vols., 1745. 
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self. The rate of increase may be con- 
ceived by the following calculation. 
The aphis produces each year ten lar- 
viparous broods, and one which is ovi- 
parous, and each generation averages 


100 individuals :— 


Generation. Produce. 

1st, 1 Aphis. 

2d, 100, a hundred. 

$rd, 10,000, ten thousand. 

4th, 1,000,000, one million. 

5th, 100,000,000, hundred millions, 

6th, 10,000,000,000, ten billions. 

Tth, 1,000,000,000,000, one trillion. 

8th, 100,000,000,000,000, hundred trillions. 

9th, 10,000,000,000,000,000, ten quatrillions. 
10th, 1,000,000,000,000,000,000, one quintiilion. 


If the oyiparous generation be added 
to this, you will have a thirty times 
greater result.”* 

Recovering from the stupor into 
which we are thrown by facts like 
these, let us observe that here, as in 
the case of the Ascidians and Polypes 
formerly mentioned, an alteration of 
generations takes place; the parent 
producing a child unlike itself, and 
that child in its tarn finally produc- 
ing one like its grand-parent. The 
winged and perfect aphis produces a 
wingless hexapod larva; this wing- 
less larva produces at last a winged 
and perfect insect. The reader may 
imagine how great was the sensation 
produced in the scientific world by 
these announcements, and how many 
theories were propounded in explana- 
tion; we must not pause here to con- 
sider them, but proceed with our his- 
tory. 

The last date was 1745. In 1819, 
a Germanised Frenchman, known to 
all lovers of romance as the author 
of Peter Schlemil, made a discovery 
in Natural History which was almost 
as incredible as his Shadowless Man. 
Whether this will endear the name of 
Chamisso still more to his admirers 
may be a question. Literary men 
will point with some satisfuction to 
the fact that a novelist was the dis- 
coverer of a form of reproduction un- 
suspected by the profoundest zoolo- 
gists. They may also remember that 
the luminous doctrine of plant-mor- 
phology was the discovery of the 
greatest of our modern poets; and 
that the great. Haller himself was a 
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poet and littérateur before, in latter 
life, he devoted himself with such 
splendid success to physiology. In 
Chamisso’s day, naturalists knew two 
distinct species of the curious molluse 
named Salpa, an indescribable ani- 
mal, transparent as crystal, and of 
irregular cylindrical aspect. This 
animal is also seen somewhat diffe- 
rent in structure, but most obviously 
differing from the solitary species in 
being a long chain of animals. In 
spite of their differences, they are 
not two species, but two generations 
ofthe same species. The solitary 
Salpa produces the chain-salpa by 


“budding; and the chain salpa by 


“alternation of generations” (the 
phrase is Chamisso’s) produces the 
solitary salpa by ova. Krohn, Huxley, 
Leuckart, and Vogt (alas! only one 
Englishman among four Germans), 
have since confirmed Chamisso’s dis- 
covery, which, as Mr.Huxley has point- 
ed out, gives him the priority over 
Steenstrup, not only as to the mere 
phrase of “ alternate generations,” but 
as to the distinct conception of the 
idea implied in the phrase. Nine years 
afterwards, in 1828, Milne Edwards 
first announced a similar mode of re- 
production among the Ascidians (such 
as I sketched it just now), without, 
however, connecting it with Cha- 
misso’s discovery. In 1835, the Nor- 
wegian pastor and indefatigable na- 
turalist, Sars, opened that wonderful 
series of revelations which by him- 
self, Loven, Lister, Dalyell, Steens- 
trnp, Van Benden, Allman, Forbes, 
and others, have establixhed the al- 
ternation of generations in Polypes 
and Medusa, 

A not less surprising alternation 
has been discovered in the Entozoa; 
but it would occupy too much space 
to narrate here, requiring much pre- 
liminary explanation before it could 
be intelligible to the general reader. 
Let us continue our history. 

In 1842, the known facts were col- 
lected, and connedted under one gene- 
ralisation by the Danish botanist, 
Steenstrup, who brought his own 
quota of important facts. In this 
work,t a flash of light suddenly re- 





* Owen : Lecture on Comparative Anat. of Inverteb., p. 414. 
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+ On the Alternation of Generations. 
Groret Buss, 1846. 
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vealed the connexion in which many 
isolated paradoxes stood to each 
other: a theory was proposed, which, 
although really nothing but a meta- 
phorical expression of the already 
known facts, was very widely accepted 
as a perfect solution of the difficulty. 
In 1849, Professor Owen published his 
two lectures on Parthenogenesis, in 
which, re-stating the results of his 
investigations into the reproduction 
of aphides (1843), he propounded a 
theory as a substitute for the meta- 
phor of Steenstrup, and one which up 
to this time is the sole theory not 
open to the charge of being a merely 
verbal explanation. In the same 
year, Victor Carus published a small 
work* containing some new observa- 
tions and another verbal explanation. 
In 1851 Leuckart published an essayt 
to prove that alternate generation 
was simply metamorphosis plus asex- 
ual generation—a very unhappy ex- 
planation, since, in the first place, 
the peculiarity of metamorphosis 
is that the larva becomes a _per- 
fect insect, whereas the Polype 
never becomes a Medusa, it only pro- 
duces it ; the wingless Aphis never de- 
comes a perfect insect; and secondly, 
the phrase plus asexual generation 
conceals the real difficulty. In 1853, 
Van Beneden, to whom we owe so 
many important contributions, pub- 
lished a work,f in which he mo- 
destly contents himself with stat- 
ing the phenomena, classing animals 
under two heads, monogenetic, or 
sexual, and digenetie, or reproducing 
themselves both by sexual and asex- 
ual methods. In 1855, M. Quatre- 
fages published four articles in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, entitled 
Les Metamorphoses, in which he re- 
viewed the state of the question, 
criticised the theories, and propbund- 
ed one of his own. In 1856, another 
brilliant flash of light came from Ger- 
many. Von Siebold published a 
work § containing some startling 
facts, and such as, in my opinion, wil! 
serve to dissipate @ll the clouds from 
the question. He offered no theory 
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himself; and in the only remark 
which directly touehes our subject, 
he desires to “lay particular stress 
upon the distinction between the 
alternation of generations and Parthe- 
nogenesis.”” In spite of this, I must 
think that the twoare one, and that his 
facts convincingly prove them to be 
so. For the present, however, we 
will confine ourselves to the points 
established in his work bearing on 
our subject. 

Having isolated female moths, he 
constantly watehed them in little 
vessels closed with glass lids. In 
due time they laid eggs. There was 
nothing surprising in this; the vir- 
gin moth, as well as the female of 
every other insect—indeed, of every 
other animal—lays eggs; but what 
was his astonishment, “ when all the 
eggs of these females, of whose virgin 
state I was most positively convineed, 
gave birth to young caterpillars,which 
looked about with the greatest avid- 
ity in search of materials!” Imagine 
a brood of chickens hatched from the 
eggs of a virgin hen, and you will 
conceive Siebold’s surprise. He sub- 
sequently found that bees, in like 
manner, produced hundreds of eggs, 
which, however, invariably become 
male bees; for it is only the fer- 
tilised bee-egg which will develop 
into a female—either worker or 
queen. Ungallant physiologists, rest- 
ing on the evidence of some embryo- 
logical phenomena, have declared the 
female to be only a male in arrested 
development; a very impertinent 
deduction, which was, however, flung 
back on them by a witty friend of 
mine, who hearing that one of her 
own sex was fond of reading meta- 
physics, and was feared to be suffer- 
ing from a softened brain, drew her 
own conclusions as to this masculine 
course of study, exclaiming, “ Man is 
but woman with a softened brain!” 
She would have also retorted Von 
Siebold’s facts about the bees, which 
point at a miserable inferiority on 
the part of the males. But I must 
not let her prematurely enjoy this 





* Zur nihern Kenntniss des Generationswechsels, 1849. a 
+ Stzsotp u. Kéuumen’s Zeitschrift, iii. p. 170. He repeats the ideas in his work 


on Comparative Anatomy, written in conjunction with 
La Génération alternate et la Diginése, 1853. 
On'True Parthenogenesis in Moths and Bees. Translated by J. W. Dallas, 1857. 
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triumph: if the imperfect bee is 
always a male, the imperfect moth 
(Psyche) is always a female ; and to 
reconcile both parties, we have the 
silkworm moth, whose virgin progeny 
is doth male and female. 

In conclusion, be it noted that Von 
Siebold’s work establishes Partheno- 
genesis as a normal process in bees 
and moths, on grounds which, Funke 
justly says, do not permit the severest 
scepticism to raise a doubt worthy of 
notice.* He, moreover, points to the 
fact that among the Entomostraca 
there are species of which only the 
female is known ; again, thousands of 
females of the gall-fly have been ex- 
amined, but not a single male has yet 
been found. 

Such were the facts known at the 
time when I resumed my investiga- 
tions of Polype parthenogenesis. The 
labours of distinguished naturalists 
on the genesis of Polypes may be 
summed up in the following schema : 


A. The Medusa parent produces ova ; 

B. These ova are developed into infu- 
soria ; 

C. These infusoria are developed into 
Polypes ; 

D. These Polypes produce, by budding, 
the Medusex, which in turn produce ova. 
Thus D completes the cycle commenc- 
ed at A. As variations from this 
route we have— 

a, The Medusa produces Meduse by 
budding ; 

B. The Polype produces Polypes by 
budding ; 

y- The Polype produces Polypes by 
ova directly, 2. e. without going through 
the Medusvid generation. 


Attention is called to this second 
table because the facts therein 
registered have been too often lost 
sight of in the discussion of the 
theory. When, for example, so much 
stress is laid on the analogy between 
the development of a Polype intoa 
Medusa, with that of a bud into a 
flower, itis apparently forgotten that, 
in spite of the resemblances, great 
differences are discoverable. No 
flower produces similar flowers by a 
process of budding, as the Medusa 
buds off young Meduse from its 
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substance : a rose does not split 
up into a dozen roses. Nor does the 
bud produce seed by direct trans- 
formation of its substance, as the 
Polype produces ova. So little have 
the facts registered in the second 
table been kept in view, that the 
doctrine of alternate generations has 
been persistently denied on the 
ground that the Polypes are not 
generations at all, are not properly 
speaking “ individuals” any more 
than leaf-buds are individuals. Ac- 
cording to this argument, which has 
been set forth by Dr. Carpenter,t only 
those can be truly called genera- 
tions which issue from a generative 
act, 7. e. the union of a germ-cell and 
sperm-cell; and as he maintains the 
analogy of the Polype and the leaf- 
bud to be complete, and considers 
the multiplication of Polypes, and of 


‘Medusee from Polypes, to be simply a 


process of budding, his argument has 
a superficial plausibility, which is, 
however, totally destroyed by the 
fact that the Polype ‘also produces 
Polypes by the union of ova and sper- 
matozoa, as he is perfectly aware, 
seeing that he has quoted the 
descriptions, and even given the 
figures of Professor Allman, illus- 
trating the fact. I shall have to 
recur to this point hereafter; mean- 
while I may add that, in the course of 
a long investigation into the develop- 
ment of the Sertularian and Plumu- 
larian Polypes (especially P. falcata 
and P. myriophyllum, from deep 
water off Jersey), I found that not 
only does the Polype produce Polypes 
by means of ova, but also produces 
Medusa in the same way ; so that 
instead of the production of Medusa 
being only one of simple budding, it 
resembles that of Polypes in being 
sometimes a process of budding, and 
sometimes a process of oviparity. I 
have followed this development 
through all its stageg; and as what 
I have seen may be seen by any one 
who chooses to devote the requisite 
patience, I shall merely clear away cer- 
tain theoretical obstructions which 
may screen the real facts. 

In Dr. Carpenter’s summary of the 
views held by naturalists, we read 





* Ronxe. Lehrbuch der Physiologie, 1857, p. 1326. 
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that. the ovarian capsules (the large 


vesicles which rise from the stem of. 


the polypidom) are improperly desig- 
nated ovarian, because “ they have 
been shown by Prof. E. Forbes to be 
in reality metamorphosed branches.” 
The force of this objection escapes 
me, Wolff and Goethe have shown 
the stamens and pistils to be meta- 
morphosed leaves, but no one denies 
them on that account, to be repro- 
ductive organs. The capsule in ques- 
tion is not a branch, but a capsule; 
and the proof of its being an ovarian 
capsule is the fact that in it ova are 
developed. This, indeed, Dr. Car- 
penter denies, fur he continues,* 
“These Medusa buds spring not 
from ova, hut from a detached por- 
tion of the medullary substance ;” 
and in a note he adds, * Although 
they are deseribed by Van Beneden 
as developed from ova, yet it is clear 
from his own account that such is 
not the case; and that what he call- 
ed the vitellus is continuous with 
the medullary substance of the stem 
and branches of the zoophyte.” Not 
having seen Van Beneden’s Mémoire 
I am unable to say whether that ad- 
mirable naturalist has imperfectly 
described what he has seen, or Dr. 
Carpenter imperfectly comprehended 
what he has read; but I have no 
hesitation in asserting that direct 
study of the phenomena will disclose 
the fact of the Medusa, being, at any 
rate, sometimes developed from ova, 
although the vitellus is “continuous 
with the medullary substance of the 
stem.” The ova are there, unmis- 
takable by any eye familiar with 
the ova of zoophytes; and by cutting 
off the tips of the capsules we can 
gently press these ova out, revealing 
the gerininal vesicle in each, and the 
vitelline mass surrounding it. Not 
only are ova there, but in some in- 
stances spermatozoa may be ob- 
served in great activity, and this 
at a time when the circulation, 
or more properly oscillation, of 
medullary granules from the stem 
into the interior of the capsule 
is perfectly visible. Sometimes, in- 
stead of these, we find simply a 
mass of granules and nucleated cells ; 
at other times, ova in various stages 


of segmentation, the germinal vesicle 
having disappeared, and a vitelline 
membrane being formed ; at others, 
we find embryos nearly ready to es- 
cape. And here attention must be 
called to a remarkable fact: these 
embryos which we find in the cap- 
sules may be either the ciliated gem- 
mule, which we know becomes a 
Polype, or the Medusoid embryo, 
which will swim forth as a Medusa, 
I have seen this so often that the 
whole history of evolution thus pre- 
sents itself to me: Taking the me- 
dullary substance of the Polype as 
the analogue of the cellular basis 
of the plant, we may trace a 
somewhat similar course of evolu- 
tion in each; the cellular basis be- 
comes differentiated into leaves, sta- 
mens, pistils, germ-cells, and sperm- 
cells ; the medullary substance be- 
comes differentiated into nucleated 
cells, these cells into germ-cells 
and sperm-cells, or into germ-cells 
alone, from which are developed 
1°, under one set of conditions, pro- 
bably of temperature and food, 
Polypes : 2°, under another set of con- 
ditions, Meduse; just a3 a leaf-bud 
is developed under one set of condi- 
tions, and a flower under another 
set ; or as only germ-cells are deve- 
loped in one plant, sperm-cells in ano- 
ther, or both on the same plant. 

Of great importance as regards the 
facts of Parthenogenesis are two of 
those just indicated; namely, that 
the Polype produces ova and sper- 
matozoa which become Medusa, and 
that these ova may indifferently be- 
come either Polypes or Medusa. 
The latter fact ceases to be so mar- 
vellous, when we consider that Agas- 
siz has demonstrated the identity 
in structure of Polype and Medusa. 
Of still greater importance as regards 
the theory of Parthenogenesis is the 
conclusion that from germ-cells alone, 
without any influence from sperm- 


cells, Polypes and Medusew may be. 


developed. Do you ask for evidence 
on which to base this conclusion ? 
The evidence is of two kinds: first, 
the indubitable fact that the un- 
fertilised eggs of entomostraca, gall- 
flies, bees, moths, and silk-worms, 
do become developed animals (and re- 
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cent experiments in France and Ger- 
many show that diccious plants be- 
come fertile even when the pollen is 
removed); and secondly, to this posi- 
tive testimony I add the negative in- 
dication of the comparative rarity of 
spermatozoa in the ovarian capsules, 
Resuming the results of these in- 
vestigations with those of my pre- 
decessors in one schema, we find,— 


A. The Medusa parent produces ova; 

B. These ova are developed through 
am infusorial stage into Polypes; 

C. These Polypes, in turn, produce 


a; 

D. (1) These ova are devel>ped into 
Meduse, thus completing the cycle 

ened at A. 

D. (2) These ova are developed into 
Polypes, thus completing the cycle 
opened at C. 


The budding process, which both 
Medusa and Polype manifest, may be 
eliminated fron the scheme of “Alter- 
nation.” We shall, hereafter, see that 
it is essentially the same as the other 
processes of generation. 

Such, in brief, is the history, such 
are the facts of Parthenogenesis. Let 
us now glance at the theories which 
attempt to explain them. Steenstrup, 
whose merits are very considerable, 
and who first propounded a general 
theory, named by him the “ Alterna- 
tion of generations,” encumbered the 
question, instead of clearing it, when 
he called the Polype the “ wet nurse” 
of the Medusa, denying its claim to 
be considered as a “parent.” To say 
that the Polype is not properly a 
“parent,” but has only the germs of 
the Medusa confided to it, is, as 
Professor Owen justly remarked, to 
make a metaphor supply the place 
of an explanation. In reply to this 
Objection Steenstrup boldly declares 
his theory is la combinaison intime 
des fwits. Professor Owen convine- 
ingly shows that the theory is purely 
verbal: it is, moreover, in direct 
antagonism with the fact that the 
Polype sometimes produces eggs 
without the mediation of a Medusa; 
and if a Polype, issuing from an egg, 
and also producing an egg from which 
another Polype will issue, be not re- 

rded as a “parent,” it will be 

ifficult to specify in what parentage 
truly consists. Steehstrup’s theory is 
almost identical, except in language, 
o 
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with that of the old writer alluded 
to by Quatrefuges, who accounted 
for Bonnet’s facts by a “ transmitted 
fecundation.” ‘D’aprés lui, les 
pucerons produisent toujours des ceufs 
aussi bien que les autres insectes, 
mais chez eux la fécondation, au lieu 
d’agir sur une génération seulement, 
étend son influence a plusieurs géné- 
rations successives. Elle devient par 
conséquent inutile jusqu’au moment 
ot la somme d'action transmise de 
mére a fille est totalement épuisée.” 

At a first glance this may be this- 
taken for an anticipation of Owen's 
theory ; but a more rigorous inspection 
discovers that Owen’s theory differs 
from it by the all-important character 
of definiteness. Instead of throwing 
over the question the obscure gene- 
rality of a phrase, it points directly 
to a specific fact, or condition, such 
as, if accepted, would indicate the 
terminal stage of inquiry, beyond 
which no intellect could hope to 
penetrate. It starts from the germ- 
cell, from which the organisin arises, 
and, fullowing the course of this germ- 
cell, it holds the Ariadne thread, 
which, through all the mazes of the 
labyrinth, conducts the mind to clear 
issues. Let us, in as brief a space as 
possible, develop this theory. 

All organisins, plant’ or animal, 
originate in a cell. This cell sponta- 
neously divides into two, these two 
into four, these four into eight, and 
so on, till, instead of a solitary nucleat- 
ed cell, a mass is present, known as 
the “ germ mass.” In the Conferva, 
instead of a mass, a thread of cells 
has arisen forming the filament which 
constitutes the whole plant. In the 
animal, the cells have not been 
placed end to end, thread-like, but 
side to side, and form what is called 
the “ mulberry mass;” and a further 
distinction is to be noted, namely, 
that each animal cell, as it formed, 
carried with it a portion of the yolk. 
From the “ germ mass” the animal 
is evolved. Each cell of this mass 
is the offspring of the primary germ- 
cell, reproducing its powers and 
capacities. As the animal is formed 
out of this mass, and by means of it, 
we are furced to the conclusion that 
the cells have become transformed in- 
to tissues. But “not all the progeny 
of the primary germ-cell are required 
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for the formation of the body in all 
animals: certain of the derivative 
germ-cells may remain unchanged, 
and become included in that body 
which has been composed of their 
metamorphosed and diversely com- 
bined or confluent brethren: so in- 
cluded, any derivative germ-cell, or 
the nucleus of such, may commence 
and repeat the same processes of 
growth by imbibition, and of propa- 
gation by spontaneous fission, as 
those to which itself owed its 
origin.”* 

It is this, according to Owen, which 
constitutes Parthenogenesis. Some 
of the cells, instead of being trans- 
formed into tissues, remain, unchang- 
ed as cells, included in the body, where 
they repeat the original process of 
subdivision, and produce offspring as 
they themselves were produced. In 
proportion, therefore, to the complex- 
ity of the animal (that is, in propor- 
tion to the amount of cells transform- 
ed into tissues), will be its inability 
to reproduce itself by Parthenogene- 
sis. In proportion to the amount of 
unchanged cells will be this power 
of reproduction. The marvels of the 
Hydra, as recounted by Trembley, 
are thus explicable; for the Hydra 
retains its germ-cells unchanged 
everywhere, except in the tentacles 
and the integument, and these are 
incapable of reproduction. “The 
reproduction of parts of higher ani- 
mals has also been found to depend 
on pre-existing cells retained as such. 
Mr. H. D. 8. Goodsir has shown that 
in the lobster, so noted for the power 
of reproducing its claws, the regener- 
ative faculty does not reside at any 
part of the claw indifferently, but in 
a special locality at the basal end of 
the first joint. This joint is almost 
filled by a mass of nucleated cells 
surrounded by a fibrous and muscular 
band.” 

But here the reader may ask how 
the cycle of generation is ever com- 
pleted? why does not the Polype 
continue budding off fresh Polypes 
for ever; why does not the aphis- 
larva continue producing broods of 
Jarve ; why does not the plant per- 
sist in sending forth leaves and buds; 
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why do we always see a sudden 
change—a leap, as it were, into higher 
life—completing the cycle by the 
Polype producing a Medusa, the lan 
val Aphis producing an Aphis, the 
plant prodneing a flower? To this 
question Owen has prepared an an- 
swer. The original cell, in its fre- 
quent subdivision, gradually loses by 
dilution a portion of its plastic force, 
If on starting it had a force of 100, 
after fifty subdivisions it will have 
no more than 2. It is this necessary 
dilution of power in repeated repro- 
ductions which prevents Partheno- 
genesis from being indefinitely pro- 
longed. 

Such is the theory, in every way 
remarkable, proposed by our great 
anatomist; and before proceeding 
to examine its stability, I will adduce 
the strongest illustration in its favour 
I have yet found. The theory assumes 
that some of the original germ-cells 
are retained untransformed in the 
body of the Hydra and Aphis, which 
cells, in virtue of their original ten- 
dency, subdivide and develop into 
new animals, This assumption has 
been disputed. Quatrefiges goes so 
far as to say that it is an hypothesis 
without foundation. But Owen had 
already stated direct observations in 
the case of the Aphis, which proved 
the retention of some portion of the 
germ-mass ;¢ and Burnett, although 
he denies that the included vitelline 
mass has the structure of eggs, gives 
positive testimony to the fact of im 
clusion, and the subsequent evolution 
of Aphides from the mass. Granting, 
however, that there may be some 
equivoque in such evidence, all equi- 
voque is set aside in the example now 
to be adduced. We have formerly 
seen that the germ-mass of the Zolis, 
Doris, and Aplysia, normally deve- 
lops itself into one, two, three, and 
even eight distinct animals. As 
this takes place contemporaneously, 
and in the same chorion—as one egg 
actually divides into several embryos, 
by a simple process of subdivision in 
the germ-mass—I do not see how 
Owen’s position can be denied, that 
here at least the offspring of the ori- 
ginal cell is actually included in each 





* Owen: Parthenogenesis, p. 5. 


+ Ibid. p. 69. 


¢ Notes to the translation of Simsoip’s Comparative Anatomy, p. 465. 
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distinct mass, and that it is the ori- 
gin of each embryo. Whether the 
cells are unchanged or not, may be a 
uestion; it is certain that they are 
included: and as there can be little 
difference in the process, whether 
the progeny of one cell be developed 
simultaneously as in the Doris, or 
successively as in the Aphis, the fun- 
damental position seems secured. I 
say seems, because I do not really 
think it is, nor do I find myself able 
to accept Owen’s explanation. 
Quatrefages and Siebold object to 
the name of Parthenogenesis as em- 
bodying an error. The larval aphis, 
says the former, cannot properly be 
styled a virgin, because it is an in- 
complete organism, and “a l’idée de 
yirginité se rattache invinciblement 
celle de Ja possibilité de cessation de 
cet état.” He objects, therefore, to the 
name, because, he says, Owen’s con- 
ception rests on the remarkable ex- 
ception, of the aphis-larva, in which 
reproductive organs, incomplete, but 
still perfectly recognisable, have been 
discovered. The objection, which was 
never very forcible, is completely si- 
lenced by Von Siebold’s discovery of 
perfect insects, male and female, in 
the virgin-progeny of bee and moth. 
As to Von Siebold’s objection to the 
name, that by it Owen “confounds 
Parthenogenesis with alternation of 
generations,” it is met not only by 
the explanation Owen gives in a note 
to the translation of Von Siebold’s 
work (p. 11), but is further met by 
what will probably be seen, in the 
following discussion, to be the true 
state of the case; namely, that the 
generation of bees and moths is essen- 
tially the same as that of Ascidians, 
Aphides, and Polypes; and instead 
of confounding two distinct things in 
one phrase, Owen has reconciled tw 
seeming differences. ‘ 
Retaining, therefore, the name Owen 
has given to the phenomenon, let us 
examine his theory. Quatrefages, 
among objections of little weight, 
urges one of more value when he says 
that the process of segmentation in 
the yolk is now known to be different 
from that stated by Owen, being the 
spontaneous act of the ovum, whether 
the ovum be fertilised or not; and 
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farther, that the “ bay cells” are not 
cells at all. On this latter point it 
may be observed ‘that embryologists 
are still divided,* the dispute turning 
on the correct definition of a cell— 
much as if men disputed whether a 
book “in sheets” ought properly to 
be called a “book.” As regards 
Owen’s theory, a slight modification 
in its terms would meet the objection. 
Not so the objection which must, I 
think, be raised against the vital 
point in the theory—the assumption 
of a definite prolific foree contained 
in the primary germ-cell, a force 
which becomes diluted by subdivi- 
sion of the cell, and can be renewed 
only through another act of fertilisa- 
tion. This is the heel of Achilles: 
if vulnerable here, our great anatom- 
ist may be pricked by any vulgar 
javelin. Let us try. ‘“ The physiolo- 
gist,” says our philosopher, ‘ con- 
gratulates himself with justice when 
he has been able to pass from cause 
to cause, until he arrives at the union 
of the spermatozoan with the ger- 
minal vesicle as the essential condi- 
tion of development—a cause ready 
to operate when favourable circumn- 
stances concur, and without which 
cause those circumstances would have 
no effect. What I have endeavoured 
to do has been, to point out the con- 
ditions which bring about the pre- 
sence of the same essential cause in 
the cases of the development of an 
embryo from a parent that has not 
itself been impregnated. The cause 
is the same in kind, though not in 
degree; and every successive genera- 
tion, or series of spontaneous fissions 
of the primary impregnated germ-cell, 
must weaken the spermatic force 
transmitted to such successive genera- 
tions of cells.” 

Quatrefages justly calls this a se- 
ductive theory; but adds, that not 
even the imposirg authority of Owen’s 
name has gained acceptance for it. 
The first objection I should raise is, 
that the assumption of the prolific 
force belongs to metaphysiology. The 
second objection is, that it forees us 
to embrace the paradox of the great- 
est effect arising from the most dimi- 
nished force, since, according to it, 
the seed, in its primal vigour, only 





* See the latest work on the subject: Funxe’s Lehrbuch der Physiologie, p. 
1366, et seq. 
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produces buds, in its exhaustion, 
flowers; the egg, in its primal vigour, 
only produces Polypes and Larva, in 
its exhaustion, Medusw and perfect 
Aphides. Or must we regard the 
Flower, Medusa, and perfect Aphis 
as inferior and arrested forms, of 
which Leaf, Polype, and Larva are 
the matured beings? The celebrated 
Wolff maintained that the Flower 
was an imperfect organism—flowers 
and fructification, according to him, 
being the consequences of arrest of 
development;* and much may be 
said for this hypothesis, although we 
must finally reject it, when we know 
that there are plants which flower 
before they put forth leaves, and that 
the larval Aphis is confessedly an im- 
perfect insect. 

A third, and far more fatal, objec- 
tion is, that, under suitable condi- 
tions, the plant will continue putting 
forth buds, the Polype putting forth 
Polypes, the larval Aphis larve, to 
an indefinite extent. The “ prolific 
force,” instead of diminishing, by re- 
peated subdivisions of the cells, re- 
tains its primitive fertility. Kyber 
kept a plant, with larval aphides, in 
a room the temperature of which was 
constant, and saw these larve pro- 
duce broods for four years without 
interruption! Whereas, had the tem- 
perature varied, these larve would 
have manifested changes similar to 
those observed in ordinary circum- 
stances, when the lowering of the 
temperature in autumn stops the 
production of larva, and induces that 
of perfect insects. We may also refer 
to the observation of Sir J. G. Dal- 
yell, who kept a strobila for several 
years continually budding. 

A fourth and last objection is, that 
the Polypidom, which produces both 
Polypes and Meduse by gemmation, 
also produces eggs which become Po- 
lypes, as every one knows, and eggs 
which become Medusew, as I have 
discovered ; yet, after one of these 
egg capsules has been developed on 
the Polypidom, the budding process 
continues as before. This would im- 
ply that the original prolific force, 
when nearly exhausted, produced 
eggs, and then, suddenly recovering 
its vigour, continued the production 
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of buds. Now, an oscillating forge 
of this kind cannot be accepted. 

Although I think Owen’s theory 
must be abandoned, it seems to me 
incomparably the best which has been 
offeredl—indeed, the only one which 
goes deeper than a phrase, and rests 
on definite conditions. The very de- 
finiteness of these conditions specified 
enables them to be closely tested and 
confronted with fact. The pregnant 
ideas contained in his work have been 
of essential service in the formation 
of those conclusions which force me 
to regard Parthenogenesis as not pre- 
senting any peculiar mystery. I shall 
endeavour to show that it is no devia- 
tion from the ordinary processes of 
Reproduction, except in formal and 
quite accessory details. Do not, how- 
ever, suppose that, in denying the 
relative marvellousness of a pheno- 
menon which has excited so much 
astonishment, there is any attempt 
to lessen the original marvel. ; When 
the rise of a feather in the air is 
explained by the saine Jaw of gravi- 
tation which explains the fall of the 
quill, no mystery is dissipated by this 
reduction of two seemingly contra- 
dictory facts to one law. In like 
manner, the eternal mystery of Re- 
production remains the same dark 
Dynamis, baffling all comprehension, 
although by its laws we may also ex- 
plain this novel phenomenon of Par- 
thenogenesis. 

Hitherto physiologists have admit- 
ted three forms of Reproduction. 1. 
The jissiparous ; e. g. when a cell 
spontaneously divides into two cells. 
2. The gemmiparous ; e. g. when a 
plant puts forth buds, or a polype 
sends forth polypes from its stem. 
8. The oviparous ; e.g. when the plant 
and animal preduce seeds and eggs. 
Fission, Gemmation, and Genera- 
tién, are the three names designating 
these processes. The two first are 
universally admitted to be identical 
processes; but, as far as my reading 
extends, all writers, except Owen, 
regard Gemmation and Generation 
as two essentially distinct processes. 
His perception of that universal error 
is one of the pregnant ideas to which 
I feel myself most indebted. The 
Hydra, as he remarks, produces Hydre 





* Wou.rr, Theorie von der Generation. 
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poth by Gemmation and Generation. 
“The young Hydra from the bud is 
jdentical in organic structure and 
character with that which comes from 
the ovum; and when the effects of 
organic development are tife same, 
their efficient causes cannot be ‘ alto- 
gether distinct ;’ only the non-essen- 
tial accessories of the process may be 
the subject of variation.” Since that 
was written, Von Siebold has proved 
that perfect silkworms are produced 
by what has hitherto been considered 
as Gemmation; and I have found, 
that from the same mass of cells Me- 
duse are produced indifferently by 
Gemmation or Generation. 

All the endeavours to prove that 
Parthenogenesis is in every ease the 
result of mere Gemmation are power- 
less against Owen, who denies the 
essential difference between Gemma- 
tion and Generation, and only serve 
to support his view when they are 
coupled with Von Siebold’s disco- 
veries. The Hydra sending forth a 
second Hydra from its own substance 
directly, may be said to “ bud” like 
a plant. The Aphis producing broods 
of Aphides internally, instead of ex- 
ternally, which broods are unattached 
to their parent, may likewise be said 
to exhibit “internal Gemmation,”— 
the differences being non-essential. 
But when we come to Von Siebold’s 
facts, which present us with the pro- 
duction of eggs instead of young, how 
shall we name the process? We must 
name it internal oviparous Gemma- 
tion; and what distinction there is 
between oviparous Gemmation and 
oviparous Generation, it will be diffi- 
cult to say. In both cases, eggs are 
produced directly from the substance 
of the parent; these eggs, in both 
cases, develop into animals indistin- 
guishable in structure or function, 
and capable of reproducing their spe- 
cies by either mode. From attending 
to formal and accessory differences, 
and not keepimg the attention fixed 
on essential processes, physiologists 
have imagined a distinction to exist 
between Gemmation and Generation, 
which will not withstand close scru- 
tiny. Thus, M. Quatrefages says, 
“In the animal as in the plant re- 
production by budding is effected on 
the spot (en entier sur place), at the 


expense of the parent’s substance. In 
the two kingdoms, reproduction by 
seeds and eggs demands the con- 
course of two elements prepared by 
special organs. Itis immaterial whe- 
ther these organs are both united in 
the same individual, or borne by dis- 
tinct individuals; there is always a 
father and a mother, a stamen and a 
pistil, an element which fertilises, 
and an element which is fertilised.” 
I really cannot see anything beyond 
subsidiary distinctions here. The 
contrast is only formal. Out of the 
substance of the parent both bud and 
seed are evolved; whether the pro- 
duct shall be a mass of cells which at 
once develop into an organism by 
repeated subdivision, or into an egg 
by repeated subdivision, will depend 
on specific conditions, but the essen- 
tial process is the same ineach. The 
egg itself is a product, as much as 
the embryo; it is not a starting-point, 
but a station on the grand junction- 
line of development. No one will 
venture to assert that the process of 
Nutrition is other than identical, 
whether the product evolved from 
the blood-plasma be a nerve-cell, a 
muscle-cell, or a gland-celk: different 
as these products are, they all issue 
from embryonal cells indistinguish- 
able from each other; and the law of 
Nutrition by which they increase is 
the same law in all. The identity of 
the process in Reproduction is clearly 
seen in the following results of Mr. 
R. Q. Couch’s observations on the 
Sertularian Polypes: ‘“ At certain sea- 
sons of the year they produce cells 
much larger than those of a more 
permanent character. These, at first, 
are composed of the granular pulp of 
the stem; afterwards the pulp be- 
comes furrowed, and finally formed 
into cells. After a short period they 
separate from the parent, and under- 
go the process of development. If 
these cells attain a certain size, they 
are developed into eggs; if they are 
stunted by cold, they are formed into 
Polypes; while if, from unfavourable 
causes, they are still smaller, they 
grow into branches: and thus we see 
that, according to circumstances, dif- 
ferent organs are capable of being 
eliminated from the same structure.”* 
In conclusion, let us remember that 





* Penzance Nat. Hist, Society Report for 1850, p. 374. 
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the egg itself is a generated product ; 
as all know who have made ¢hem- 
selves acquainted with the results of 
embryological research, in which the 
phases of the genesis of the egg 
are minutely recorded; this genesis 
being the same essential process ob- 
served in all other forms of growth. 
And this cuts the ground from under 
the old position, which declares that 
the union of two different elements, 
a germ-cell and a sperm-cell, is the 
act of Generation—an act sui generis, 
and altogether distinct from the 
act of cell-multiplication, or Growth, 
which is to be regarded simply “ as a 
modification of the nutritive func- 
tion.” This act of union, hitherto 
regarded as the fundamental act of 
all Reproduction, is only, I believe, 
a subsidiary, derivative process, and 
not by any means the “ ultimate fact” 
at which our researches must pause; 
a conclusion to which Goethe pointed 
when he showed that Growth and 
Reproduction in plants are but diffe- 
rent aspects of the same law. 

Let us arrange the known facts of 
Reproduction in their ascending or- 
der of complexity. What is the sim- 
plest process known? It is that of a 
cell spontaneously multiplying itself 
by subdivision. In the albuminous 
and starchy fluid named protoplas- 
maa single cell appears. It assimi- 
lates more and more of the fluid. It 
then divides into two cells perfectly 
similar. These two cells divide into 
four, eight, sixteen, and so the’ multi- 
plication continues, till there is a fila- 
ment of cells, each independent and 
capable of separate existence, but 
each attached to the other by its 
cell-wall. In the same way leaves, 
instead of filaments, are formed. 
*Many of the lower plants are nothing 
but aggregations of such ceils; and 
in many this simple mode of Repro- 
duction is the only mode yet dis- 
covered. By this process of sub- 
division a single cell of the Protoc- 
cus nivalis (or red snow) will redden 
vast tracts of snow in a few hours; 
and the Bovista gigantewm is esti- 
mated to produce in one hour no less 
than four thousand millions of cells. 
Ehrenberg computes the increase of 
the infusorial Paramecium at two 
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hundred and sixty-eight millions in g 
a month. In this, the simplest form 
of Reproduction, the identity of the 
process with that of Growth is indis- 
putable_ and undisputed. 

Let uB ascend a step, and we reach 
the second form of Reproduction; 
which is the wnion of two similar 
cells, This is named by botanists the 
act of “conjugation.” In a simple 
filament, consisting of cells produced 
by fission, any two cells may unite; 
their contents coalesce to form a 
new starting-point, from which the 
multiplication of cells may proceed., 
Instead of two cells in the same 
filament, two cells of contiguons fila- 
ments may coalesce, but in each case 
it is the union of two similar cells, 
This is the first dim indication we 
obtain of that union of different sexes 
which in higher organisms becomes 
the normal process. 

From the fission of one cell into 
two similar cells, and the conjugation 
of two similar cells, we now pass to 
the third and final mode of Repro- 
duction, namely, the wnion of two 
dissimilar cells. To this union the 
special name of Generation is applied ; 
but the difference of name must no+ 
be allowed to mask the identity of 
the process. It is a fact that, for the 
production of the more complex organ- 
isms, union of germ-cells and sperm- 
cells is indispensable. Speculative 
physiologists have likened this union 
of germ-cell with sperm-cell to 
the union of an acid with its base. 
But the deeper our researches pene- 
trate, the more erroneous does such & 
comparison appear; and instead of 
leading us to the conviction of any 
essential dissimilarity or opposition 
in the constitution of these cells, they 
lead us to a demonstration of the 
essential similarity of these cells. I 
cannot pause here to trace the genesis 
of ovum and spermatozoon, but must 
content myself with the assertion, 
which the reader can’ verify by con- 
sulting any embryological authority, 
that in their origin, and in the earlier 
phases of their development, these 
two cells are identical. It is only in 
their subsequent history that they 
differ.* If one convincing argument 
be needed to crown all these indica- 





* That is the reason why plants can be developed into male or female accord- 


ing to the will of the experimenter. 
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tions, we may find it in the now indu- 
bitable fact, that animals which nor- 
mally are developed from fertilised 
eggs, are also normally developed 
from eggs unfertilised. It is clear, 
then, that if the egg, previous to fer- 
tilisation, has within it the elements 
and conditions which will produce 
the same animal as would have issued 
from the fertilised egg, the: influence 
of the sperm-cell on the germ-cell, 
whatever it may be, cannot be of 
that elementary indispensable nature 
which is implied in the comparison 
of an acid uniting with a base to form 
a salt. No alkali spontaneously de- 
velops into a salt; without the acid 
the alkali is powerless to assume any 
of the saline forms. But the germ- 
cell does develop an embryo with- 
out the aid of a sperm-cell; at least 
in certain cases, where, from the ex- 
istence of sperm-cells, we should a 
priori imagine their influence to be 
indispensable. Indispensable this 
influence is in the more complex 
organisms (although the insect is 
a very complex organism); but 
we observe one intensely significant 
fact, namely, that the germ-cell spon- 
taneously passes through the same 
early phases of its development, whe- 
ther it be fertilised or not. It cannot 
continue its development, as the ova 
of Polypes, Entomostraca, Bees,. and 
Moths continue theirs, but neither is 
there any jized limit to its arrest. 
Some ova fall short at one stage, 
others at others, but at no stage of 
their history can we say, Here the 
aid of fertilisation begins. Every 
ovum, therefore, of the highest ani- 
mal as of the lowest, has within it 
the power of development unaided by 
the spermatozoon: this development 
falls very short indeed of an embryo 
in the highest animals, but it travels 
some miles on the road towards that 
goal ; and when, as in insects, the goal 
is not very distant, it may be reached. 
We may liken the spermatozoa to the 
extra pair of horses put to the car- 
riage to enable it to reach a certain 
distance over mountainous ground. 
Two horses have dragged the carriage 
to the foot of the hill, and have 
brought it by precisely the same route 
as the four horses would have taken; 
but here, at the foot of the hill, the 


extra horses are indispensable. In 
granting the indispensable nature of 
the aid of such extra horses, no one 
would think of saying that it proved 
the necessity of four horses to car- 
riage travelling. 

What the precise nature of the in- 
fluence exercised by the spermato- 
zoon truly is we know not; but an 
hypothesis may be here suggested, 
provided the reader regards it as an 
hypothesis, and not at all interfer- 
ing with the positive facts just stat- 
ed. We may give speculation elbow- 
room for a moment, and return to 
our discussion in no worse condition 
than before. When the spermato- 
zoon penetrates into the interior of 
the ovum, it there becomes dissolved, 
and finally disappears. According to 
Meissner* its metamorphosis is pre- 
cisely the same, whether occurring in- 
side the ovum or apart from it, and 
in each case the process is one of 
gradual change into fat. Now if we 
consider the absolute importance of 
fat in the formation of cells, and re- 
member that the development of the 
ovum is through a continuous multi- 
plication of cells, the influence of the 
spermatozoon will be perfectly intel- 
ligible as that of furnishing increase 
of cell-production. The sperm-cell 
being proved identical with the germ- 
cell, we may compare its additional 
force to the force added by the extra 
horses which must draw the carriage 
up the hill. 

Having given expression to my 
hypothesis, I return to the survey of 
the various modes of Reproduction, 
which we have seen to be identical, 
since, not only are Fission and Gem- 
mation admitted to be identical, but 
we have further seen that between 
Gemmation and Generation no real 
vital distinction exists. To that has 
been added the demonstration, that 
however frequent, and in many cases 
indispensable, the union of two dissi- 
milar cells may be in the production 
of an embryo, the fundamental pro- 
cess of Generation is not expressed 
in it. The union is a secondary 
derivative process, and the result is 
often attainable without it. In a 
word, it has been shown that the two 
dissimilar cells are essentially similar, 
and their union, therefore, is essen- 





* In Sizsoxp’s wu, Kétimer’s Zeitschrift. f. Wissen. Zoologie, vi. 
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tially the same as the conjugation of 
two similar cells; and this wnion we 
know not to be indispensable to Re- 
production. As the process of Growth 
is identical with that of Fissiparous 
Reproduction, it must equally be so 
with that of Gemmiparous and Ovi- 
parous Reproduction ; the differences 
between Growth and Reproduction 
being only formal non-essential diffe- 
rences—such, for instance, as the mass 
of cells being aggregated together in- 
to filaments, or each cell being set 
free to exist by itself as an individual ; 
or the cells which would have formed 
one of the tissues of an animal 
are separately developed into a new 
animal. 

If the reader has followed with 
assent this somewhat abstruse dis- 
cussion and elucidation of the iden- 
tity of Growth and Reproduction, he 
will have little difficulty in classing 
the phenomena of Parthenogenesis 
under the ordinary laws of Repro- 
duction, and removing the peculiar 
marvel which has hitherto invested 
those phenomena. Accepting Repro- 
duction as a vital property—an ulti- 
mate fact—which appears under the 
various forms of Growth, Gemma- 
tion, and Generation, he will admit 
that there is nothing more marvel- 
lous in an animalcule reproducing 
several millions of animalcules by 
spontaneous fission, than in a plant 
being constructed out of several mil- 
lions of cells, each produced by a 
spontaneous fission ; in each case the 
marvel is the same, the process the 
same. It is not more marvellous 
that-an Aphis should produce another 
Aphis full-formed from its — sub- 
stance, than that a lobster should out 
of its own substance replace a broken 
claw. 

The peculiarity of Parthenogenesis 
which has most attracted and puzzled 
naturalists is the fact that each gene- 
ration is wnlike its parent. In Steen- 
strup’s words, “Generation A pro- 
duces generation B, which is dissimi- 
lar to itself ; whilst generation B 
produces generation O, which is dis- 
similar to itself, but which returns to 
the form of generation A.” This, on 
closer scrutiny, becomes very dubious. 
Agassiz has pointed out the identity 
in structure of the Medusa and 
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Polype; and although there are for. 
mal differences between these two 
animals, as we ascend the scale such 
diffeyences grow less, and finally dig 
appear. The Aphis produces a larval 
Aphis, which only differs from jtg 
parent in the imperfection of certain 
organs, and these imperfections ape 
not constant; the larva has some- 
times wings. The virgin product of 
the silkworm Moth is every way 
indistinguishable from the products 
of fertilised eggs. 

What then is the theory of Parthe- 
nogenesis to which this discussion 
conducts us? Simply this: The Phe 
nomenon is not a deviation from the 
ordinary laws of Reproduction, but a 
derivation from those laws. What 
they are, no one at present can ex 
press. The fact that all organic be 
ings are endowed with the property 
of Reproduction, which manifests 
itself under the forms of Growth, 
Gemmation, and Generation, must, 
for the present at least, be accepted 
as an ultimate fact, not permitting 
dispute, not admitting explanation. 
Whether new individuals, or only * 
new parts of individuals, are repro- 
duced, the fundamental process is the 
same. Whether the animal produce 
cells which increase as buds, or as 
eggs, the process isthe same. Whether 
the egg develop under the influence 
of fertilisation, or without that infln- 
ence, the process is the same.. Whe- 
ther the union of two cells, followed 
by continuous fission, be taken as the 
starting-point, or whether the con- 
tinuous fissions proceed without any 
union, everywhere the one law of 
Reproduction—the fundamental pro- 
perty of Growth—meets us as the 
ultimate fact, the great terminal 
inystery ; and the simplest form ur 
der which this proeess is known to 
us is the spontaneous subdivision 
of a cell. Thus, to borrow Goethe’s 
words,— 


“ All the forms resemble, yet none is the 
same as another; 
Thus the whole of the throng points at 
a deep-hidden law, 
Points at a sacred riddle.” 


The sacred riddle awaits its Cidipus ; 


probably will for ever remain un- 
answered. 
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LIFE OF SIR CHARLES J. NAPIER. 


PART II. 


Opportunity rarely fails him who 
seeks it. The soul conscious of a 
destiny seldom waits in vain for a 
fulfilment. The “ village Hampdens” 
and the “mute inglorious Miltons” 
are, we believe, the few among the 
children of men. To whom Provi- 
dence has assigned a part, Providence 
also mostly assigns a time and place. 
We are no fatalist, but we believe 
that the God who implants power, 
implants beside it a faith in its pur- 
pose. There be those whose hearts 
fail, whose arms hang down, and 
whose knees droop, and these pass 
away with unacted lives; but the 
men who in expectancy and pre- 
paration wait for their opportunity, 
as the Israelites did for their Exodus, 
with loins girded and feet shod, sel- 
dom fail in reaching the goal and 
winning the prize. Charles Napier 
was one of these. He was the 
strong man armed,—the good knight 
with his sword loose in the sheath, 
his harness bright and his heart full 
strung; ever ready and able. Men 
have been always eager to unravel 
futurity: they may read it in their 
own hearts; out of the aspirations 
and hopes there spun is often woven 
the web of a destiny. In boyhood, 
eae manhood, and old age, Charles 

apier ever in his own aspirations 
saw a future, ever had within him 
an augury of command and success. 
The vision of fame was always present 
tohim; disappointment could not dis- 
pel, age could not shadow it; it went 
before him, ever, as the star in the 
East, leading on to achievement. 

In his fifty-ninth year he is ap- 
pointed to a command on the staff 
at Bombay, and in this foresees his 
opportunity. 

Thus he speaks: “The appoint- 
ment is accepted. My hope is to 
get there safe, but to move my fa- 
mily is fearful! I go overland, and 
shall insure my life for two years. 
If there is war in the Punjaub, which 
seems likely, a good command may 
fall to me: it will be sorrowful to 
leave you all, for it is late in life and 


Iam much worn.” Again, in India: 
“To try my hand with an army is a 
longing not to be described; yet it 
is mixed with shame for the vanity 
which gives me such confidence: it 
will come, and I cannot help it, as to 
my mind; but as to my body, it is 
not so. Oh! for forty, as at Cepha- 
lonia, where I laughed at eighteen 
hours’ hard’ work on foot under a 
burning sun; now, at sixty, how far 
will my carcass carry me? No great 
distance! Well, to try is glorious !” © 

It is a wonderful spectacle that of 
this man, after all his struggles, buf- 
fetings, and strivings, riddled with 
wounds, broken by sickness, overcast 
by injustice, tried by cares, thus 
casting off the dust and ashes from 
his head, and rising up at the call of 
opportunity, hopefal and confident 
as when he buckled on his maiden 
sword. 

He who reads history aright will 
ever recognise a connection betwixt 
man and nature—a fitness in the 
scenes to the action of its various 
dramas. India has ever been the 
theatre of rapid and brilliant exploit. 
The grandeur, the vastness, the luxu- 
riance of its seenes, the fervour of 
its sunshine, have seemed ever to in- 
spire men with grand conception and 
rapid execution, and to characterise 
their deeds by picturesque details 
and striking effects. The results, 
however, for ages, had not the per- 
manency: or the durability of the 
things around. The rush of conquest 
or empire swept over the land, like 


‘the flow of its own great rivers, now 


receding, now inundating, now fer- 
tilising, now destroying. The history 
of the land had its grand epochs; 
but they stood, like its own cities, iso- 
lated and apart, without connection, 
communication, or combination, until 
the spirit of conquest was allied with 
commeree,and the soldier and the mer- 
chant went forth together to conquer. 
and to civilise. To this land, which 
had witnessed the wondrous victories. 
and pageant triumphs of Alexander,. 
the whirlwind sweep of Genghis 
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Khan, the barbarous ravages of Ti- 
mour, the magnificent rule of Mah- 
moud, and the no less wondrous 
achievements of Clive; which was 
then exhibiting the anomaly of the 
genius of war and the acts of peace 
working in combination——an anomaly 
producing varieties and inconsisten- 
cies in the action of the different 
agencies which will often appear 
hereafter in this life and history —to 
this land of ancient tradition and 
glorious history, of brilliant exploit, 
stirring action, and splendid adven- 
ture, let us follow Charles Napier. 
He arrived at an eventful period. 
Our disasters at Cabool were then 
occurring. Lord Ellenborough, the 
new Governor-General, had come to 
inherit the consequences of his prede- 
cessor’s policy, and to incur the re- 
sponsibility of retrieving the re- 
verses of our arins, of rescuing the 
troops still remaining in Affghanis- 
tan, and of redeeming our national 
honour. Immediately on his arrival 
he applied to Oharles Napier for a 
plan of operations which might effect 
all these objects. It was given, and 
though not officially accepted, was 
adopted in all the main points. His 
suggestion was, “That the first mili- 
tary operations ought to be,” “ to move 
upon Cabool from Peshawur, and 
from Candahar by Ghuznee,” “and 
when our colours were once more 
unfurled at Cabool,” “perhaps if a 
noble, generous, not a vindictive 
warfare, be pursued by our troops, 
it might be practicable to retire im- 
mediately with honour from Aff- 
ghanistan, leaving a friendly people 
behind us.” This advice in regard 
to the operations, though not the 
after policy, was afterwards virtually 
acted upon. To assure the success of 
these movements, and to guard against 
future disaster, it was thought ne- 
cessary to secure the frontiers, by 
which the forces withdrawing from 
Oabool might retire, or additional 
troops be advanced in support. With 
this purpose a reserve was to be 
formed on the northern frontier, and 
the force in Scinde, on which coun- 
try General England with Nott’s 
encumbrances would retreat, was to 
be strengthened by an English regi- 
ment, and Charles Napier was ap- 
pointed to command. 
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The following extracts will show 
best with what spirit he entered 
on this work, and under what cir. 
cumstances :— 


“This day sixty years old, Well, 

atriotism is no chimera: it is the reso- 
ution to be honest, carried into effect 
where our country: requires us to act 
contrary to our wishes, comforts, and 
happiness. Perhaps few trials are more 
severe than sending a man at sixty awa 
from his family to a distant coun 
and a bad climate. Well, Lord Colling- 
wood did not flinch, nor will I, if I 
know myself. 

“T go to command in Scinde with no 
orders—no instructions, no precise line 
of policy given! How many men are 
in Secinde? How many soldiers to com- 
mand? Noone knows! ‘They tell me 
I must form and model the staff of the 
army altogether. This is easy to do: 
but is it in 1842 that the Indian staff 
should be modelled—our empire being 
nearly one hundred years old, and exist- 
ing by military force? That I must act 
for myself is clear, or rather by my own 
lights in their interest, for they know 
nothing Feeling myself but an appren- 
tice in Indian matters, I yet look in 
vain for a master !” 


Before we follow him in his career, 
a glance at the scene he is to act in, 
a slight sketch of the people whom 
he is to subdue and govern, will be 
necessary to the due understanding 
of forthcoming events. 

On the north-west frontier of our 
Eastern empire lay the Thurr, a desert 
vast, arid, and sterile; beyond this 
was a narrow strip of territory, which 
ran in-a diagonal line for four hundred 
miles from a point a little below the 
junction of the Punjaub rivers with 
the Indus to the sea. Through this 
tract rolled the mighty stream of the 
Indus, and, at its southern — 
emptied its waters by eleven mou 
into the ocean. On its north and west 
sides were the mountain fastnesses 
of the Beloochees and other robber 
tribes, and from it ran the high-roads 
and routes to the dominion of the 
Affghans; to the north-east lay the 
districts of Moltan and the empire 
of the Seiks. The country was by 
nature fertile and cultivatable, espe- 
cially where within reach of inunda- 
tions and irrigation from the river; 
capable of producing all the fraits, 
grain, and crops needful in those 
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climes for the sustenance of man. 
But man will not till when he knows 
not who will gather; and the un- 
certainty of possession, and the ab- 
ject sense of subjection, had for years 
checked the power of labour and the 
course of production. The tide of 
conquest had ebbed and flowed again 
and again over the land, leaving be- 
hind the varied strata of races. There 
was the Hindoo, a serf and slave; the 
Mohammedan, his conqueror, though 
now scarcely less abject than himself; 
above all and over all strode the 
Belooches, the lords and masters of 
the land—and their yoke on the 
necks of the conquered was not easy, 
neither was their burden light. To- 
wards the end of the last century the 
Belooches of the Talpoor tribes de- 
scended from their mountain homes 
to invade the country, expelled the 
ruling dynasty of the Caloras, and 
established themselves as the domi- 
nant race. The Beloochee was by 
nature and habit a warrior; from 
his birth his hands were familiar 
with the sword and shield; where 
he ruled, he ruled as a soldier and 
conqueror. The people subject to 
their sway were men who could be 
taxed and made beasts of burden; 
the land they possessed was, in their 
eyes, a space to be turned into 
hunting-grounds; their polity was 
to prevent invasion or interference 
by exclusion, and by damming up the 
outlets and inlets of their territory ; 
their only idea of wealth was the 
heaping up jewels, gold, and coin in 
their treasure-houses. That there 
were sources of riches inexhaustible 
and ever-flowing in the productive- 
ness of the soil, the labour of the 
people, anc the uses of commerce, 
was a truth which they knew not, 
neither would know. After the 
conquest, the supreme power was 
held by the principal chiefs and 
leaders, who formed a confederation 
called the Char Yar, or brotherhood. 
At their death the conquered land 
was divided into three distinct 
sovereignties—that of the northern 
part, or Upper Scinde, with the city 
of Kyrpoor as capital; that of 
Hydrabad, comprehending southern 
or Lower Scinde, and from its im- 
portance and central position holding 
a kind of ascendancy over the rest; 
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and that of Meerpoor, a state situated 
towards the east, and bordering on 
the desert, being partly tributary to 
ar though owning no decided 
allegiance. All these were distinct 
and independent, connected only by 
the bondhood of common interest 
and defence, and the feeling of clan- 
ship and family ties. Within the de- 
sert were the border fortresses of 
Emaun-Ghur and Omercote—the first 
attached to the northern, the latter to 
the Meerpoor principality—and were 
kept by the chiefs as places of retreat 
and cities of refuge in time of need. 
Each district was governed by a body 
of Ameers or princes Sescesiid from 
the first conquerors. The nearest in 
blood was invested with the Puggree, 
or turban of command, the other 
heads of families being associated 
with him in authority and coundil— 
all holding, however, hereditary terri- 
tory and possessions, with power of 
taxation and control over their in- 
dividual property. The right of sue- 
cession passed from brother to brother, 
and not from father to son, and when 
this line of descent from the original 
holders ended, went back to the son 
of the eldest brother. This custom 
was common enough, and led ever 
to confusion, intrigue, and disunion. 
The Ameers ruled as despots, and, 
according to Eastern policy, were 
ever killing the goose for the golden 
egg. They taxed their people heavily, 
though the tribute was levied in kind, 
and proportioned to the produce of 
the different seasons. They strangled 
commerce by imposing exorbitant 
tolls and dues without affording 
commensurate protection. Merchants 
would not bring their traffic into a 
country when exposed to exactions 
from the rulers and robbery from 
their followers. The land was but 
partially cultivated; the people were 
poor, and moved about in a half- 
migratory state from place to p 
driving their cattle with them, an 
depending often on their fishing in 
the river for sustenance. Yet from 
the lowest of these races— the Hin- 
doos, who seem, like the Jews, to 
have the faculty of growing rich 
under the sorest oppressions—sprang 
a class of men, who, as bankers 
and money-changers, carried on the 
financial and monetary transactions 
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of the country. The Ameers, sur- 
rounded by a rough fierce soldiery, 
lived apart in a rude state, unmarked 
by the magnificence, luxury, and re- 
finement so often exhibited by East- 
ern despots. Their palaces were 
generally in the midst of fortresses, 
and the mud-huts which grew up 
within and around these constituted 
their cities. Their great delight was 
in hunting; and their “shikargars,” 
or preserves, were formed by large 
spaces of the most fertile ground 
near the river, which were turned 
into dense thickets, “composed of 
tamarisk, saline shrubs, and other 
underwood, with stunted -trees of 
bramble, which are not allowed to 
be pruned or cut, but kept as a har- 
bourage for game and wild animals.” 
There chiefs of Scinde were, according 
to Elphinstone, barbarians of the 
radest stamp, without any of the 
barbarous virtues; and Burnes con- 
firms this testimony. Their history, 
however, does not exhibit any of those 
assassinations, wholesale butchieries, 
and fierce internal struggles, which 
so often stain the annals of Eastern 
dynasties; and the statements of 
those who saw and mixed with them 
give no evidence of the debaucheries 
and low sensual. vices imputed to 
them. It must be remembered that 
the Ameers, from our first connection 
with them, were foredoomed, and 
that sentence was passed on them 
by men and powers determined to 
find causes and excuses for their 
judgment. This picture of a warrior 
class ruling and oppressing, of a de- 
graded class toiling and starving, 
suffering and enduring—of land un- 
tilled and commerce impeded—was 
too common in the East-to have been 
remarkable in itself; and the Ameers 
might have gone on taxing, hunting, 
amassing wealth, fighting and in- 
triguing, and been left to the com- 
mon fate of revolutions and changes, 
but for one circumstance—the Indus 
flowed through their country. 

The peculiar constitution of the 
Indian Government generates a 
double policy—the aggrandisement 
of profit, and the aggrandisement of 
empire; and hence has arisen appar- 
ently a divided action and a con- 
trary pur in the agencies of each, 
tending, however, to the same end. 


The desire of dividends and the ne- 
cessity of conquest are not always 
reconcilable. Yet the one is the 
consequence of the other. The itch- 
ing palm of the trader has ever pre- 
ceded the closed hand of the soldier, 
The lust of wealth predestined the 
might of aggression. It speaks sweetly, 
treads softly, and promises fair things, 
but surely in its footsteps follows the 
mailed step of the soldier. The polic 

of profit begets the policy of acquisi- 
tion. 

Sometimes the same object has at- 
tractions for both policies. Such an 
object was the Indus. To Direc- 
tors and merchants the possession of 
this noble river represented the trade 
of northern Ind, awoke visions of 
new markets, new sources of traffic, 
and increased dividends. To the 
statesman and soldier it offered a 
strong and safe boundary within 
which empire might be consolidated 
—a base for future operations—a 
point @appui for attack—a defence 
and check against the contingencies of 
Eastern outbreaks and revolutions. 
Commerce, however, took the initia- 
tive; it made the first invasion. 

lt was to ascertain the capabilities 
of the Indus as achannel for commerce 
that we first visited the country. 
The natives, inspired by inward in- 
stinct, or influenced by a knowledge 
of what had befallen other peoples, 
looked on our coming asadoom. The 
presence of a European was to them 
the shadow of fate. 

“The evil is done,” said a Beloo- 
chee soldier on the advent of our mis- 
sion ; “‘you have seen our country.” 
* Alas!” said a Syud, “ Scinde is now 
gone, since the English have seen 
the river, which is the road to its 
conquest.” 

The foot of the trader made the 
path for invading armies. Burnes 
was but the forerunner of Charles 
Napier. 

At first we speak softly to the 
Ameers, and breathe only of treaties 
for mutual interest and mutual alli- 
ance. These are granted, and contain 
provisions sufficient for the purposes 
of commerce. It is agreed that the 
merchants and traders of Hindostan 
shall have a passage by the roads 
and rivers of Scinde for the pam 
of their goods and merchandise 
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one country to anether, on condition 
that no military stores should be 
brought, no armed vessels come by 
the said river, and that no English 


merchants should be allowed to settle’ 


in Scinde. “ The two contracting 
powers bind themselves never to look 
with the eye of covetousness on the 
possessions of each other!!” Two 
years afterwards we obtain a reduc- 
tion of tolls upon vessels navigating 
the Indus, and permission for a na- 
tive agent to reside at the mouth of 
the river. Concession begets aggres- 
sion. We first propose treaties, and 
then impose them. Two years more 
pass away, and the Ameers are in a 
strait—Runjeet Singh threatens to 
invade their country. Their diffi- 
culty is our opportunity. We step 
forth as mediators, and as usual 
swallow the oyster, and give the 
combatants the shells. As the price 
of our mediation, we demand that a 
British officer should be stationed at 
Shikarpoor, and a minister be allow- 
ed to take up his residence at Hydra- 
bad, each having a sufficient escort. 
This was conceded reluctantly, but 
the Ameers keep the treaty in faith. 
Ours was the first infraction. In 
1838 the expedition to Affghanistan 
is undertaken, and Scinde is con- 
venient as a base for military move- 
ments. In the face of treaties, in 
defiance of remonstrance and protest, 
an armed force and military stores 
are transported through the country, 
and a fort on the Indus taken pos- 
session of. This step provokes such 
disaffection and discontent among 
the Ameers, that we are compelled, 
as a measure of safety, to have a 
military footing in the land. Another 
treaty is enforced, which stipulates 
that a British force should be station- 
ed at Kurrachee, the seaport of Scinde, 
and anotlier on the west of the Indus, 
the expenses to be partly defrayed 
by the Ameers; that tolls should 
be altogether abolished ; that internal 
differences were to be referred to the 
British representatives; and that 
neither of the powers should corre- 
spond with or give aid to the enemy 
of the other. Thus we became vir- 


tual masters of the land. One trader’ judgment and to one man. 


had swelled into the presence of an 
army. The privilege of commercial 
intercourse had grown into the power 
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of coercing policy, and the assumption 
of arbitration. Wrong grows like an 
avalanche. Absolute power over 
their subjects was still guaranteed 
to the Ameers, but they must have 
felt that the sceptre had departed 
from them. Like the wild beasts in 
their own shikargars, they saw the 
bands of the hunter closing around 
them; like them, they grew restless 
and excited ; some crouched in their 
lairs in sullen despair; others sought 
an avenue of escape; some prepa: 
for a treacherous spring; some we 
ready to stand at bay. 

Such was the scene; we pass on to 
the action of the drama. Charles 
Napier now appears on the stage. 
Henceforth in all the scenes and acts 
his figure is most prominent. Amid 
the lights and shadows of Eastern 
policy, the picturesque groupings of 
Eastern life, the stern action and the 
gloomy catastrophe, first and fore- 
most moves the fierce grey-bearded 
warrior. His will resolves the des- 
tiny of a people. Governors-general 
forge the thunderbolts, but he hurls 
them. 

We are about to discuss justice, 
and would therefore be just our- 
self. To be so, we must premise one 
thing: No event stands in its own 
light; past, present, and cotempo- 
rary ones cast their lights and sha- 
dows across and upon it. The disas- 
ter at Cabvol shadowed the conquest 
at Scinde. To all powers and autho- 
rities it was a warning and a lesson, 
To governors-general it showed the 
evil of half measures, of vacillation 
and credulity. To military chiefs it 
presented the terrible picture of a 
soldier losing by irresolution and in- 
decision his army, his life, his fame; 
darkening the glory and clouding 
the prestige of his nation. This in- 
fluence acted strongly on our actors, 
and will account for much which 
seems, and was, harsh, precipitate, 
and peremptory in their future deeds, 

In Scinde Charles Napier is to be 
supreme; the rule of the “politi- 
cals” is to be abolished. All things, 
military, political, civil, and com- 
mercial, are to be subject to one 
He en- 
ters on his work manfully and reso- 
lutely. We follow in his passage up 
the Indus, and see him reealling the 
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points of Alexander’s route and old 
classic reminiscences—riding over 
dusty plains; visiting Ameers; sit- 
ting in laughter whilst they all tried 
on his spectacles; refusing presents, 
giving advice, and making notes of 
men and things which were to form 
the basis of future policy. The safety 
of England and his troops, the organ- 
ising of the cantonments at Sukkur 
and Shikarpoor, were his first care. 
These assured and settled, he turns 
his mind to a review of the work be- 
fore him. 

He acknowledges foregone injus- 
tice. “ We are altogether unjust 
abstractedly, having no original right 
to be here; but humanity will gain.” 
Yet he ignores the responsibility of 
former wrong, and in his line of con- 
duct starts from the present. “It is 
not for me,” he says, “to note how 
‘we came to occupy Scinde, but to 
consider the subject as it stands. 
We are here by right of treaties en- 
tered into by the Ameers, and there- 
fore stand on the same footing as 
themselves; for rights held under 
treaty are as sacred as the right 
which sanctions that treaty ” 

This was convenient doctrine for 
us. We who had broken and changed 
treaties according to our pleasure, 
suddenly start up as the most right- 
eous champions of justice, the most 
rigorous exactors of good faith. We 
who had swallowed camels, assume 
the most violent indignation against 
the men who should gulp down a 
few gnats. 

It is very evident that from the 
first there was a strong conviction in 
Charles Napier’s mind that the annex- 
ation of Scinde was a political neces- 
sity; that the course of events led 
inevitably towards it; that the inte- 
rests of civilisation demanded it; and 
equally strong was the conviction 
that he was the man to do it. Such 
convictions in strong natures often 
work up to their own ends. This 
feeling comes forth in all his thoughts 
and plans. 

Thus he says, *“ All is waste; the 
robber rules! With God’s help, ere I 
am six months older, he shall have a 
wipe as a beginning for a new era in 
Scinde. I am gathering up my reins, 
my feet are in the stirrups, my hand 
is on the sword; and if I do not put 


these chaps to rights with vigour 
and without rigour, great is my mis- 
take.” 

« Again: “They will try to treat, 
but I will take their country, and 
make the Indus the frontier from 
Mittenkote. Lord E. may settle 
affairs his own way north, but if I 
fire the shot, I will go the whole hog 
to the sea-shore.” 

This is still more strongly expressed 
in his public papers :-— 

“ Can such things long continue? A 
government hated by its subjects, des- 

otic, hostile alike to the interests of 
England and of its own people; a go- 
vernment of low intrigue, and so consti- 
tuted that it must fall to pieces in a few 
— oe the vices of its own construc- 
tion. Will not such a government main- 
tain an incessant petty hostility against 
us? Will it not incessantly commit 
breaches of treaties—those treaties by 
which alone we have a right to remain, 
and must therefore rigidly uphold? I 
conceive such political reason cannot 
last; the more powerful government 
will, atno distant period, swallow up the 
weaker: would it not then be better to 
come to that result at once? I think it 
would be better, if it can be done with 
honesty.” 

Better! it is better to spring on 
your victim like a lion than to play 
with it like a cat. But it could not 
be done with honesty. It was a mat- 
ter of expediency, wholly adverse to 
the principle of abstract justice or 
moral right. It is this attempt to 
reconcile expediency with justice 
which blinds the question, and in- 
volves it in intricacy and _ contro- 
versy. The possession of the Indus 
Was necessary, and it was resolved 
to take it, if possible, by the least 
violent means, and with a view to 
the greatest ultimate good. Such 
was the policy—such the decision of 
our Indian rulers, and it is a mockery 
to veil it with pretexts of treachery 
and pretences of humanity. 
can never do a wrong without dis- 
guising it as a right. ‘Lhis is the 
tribute which expediency pays to 
justice. Abstract justice to indivi- 
duals may be, or seem, virtual evil to 
the many, but it cannot therefore be 
conceded that man may depart from 
a moral law, because, according to 
his wisdom, good may ensue. 
must be just, and the ordination of 
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events left to Providence. ‘ We are 
acting substantially just, and for the 
d of the mass, while these Tal- 
poors are like their own crocodiles.” 
This is a sophistry unworthy of the 
man and the soldier. The poor and 
the oppressed, had they lived in a 
spot apart from the highways of com- 
merce and the barriers of an empire, 
might have cried long enough for 
vengeance. At this time the Talpoor 
dynasty was represented at Hydra- 
bad by Musseer Khan, who wore the 
Puggree, and by other powerful 
Ameers of his kin associated with 
him in power; at Kyrpoor by Roos- 
tum Khan, an aged man, who had in 
person assisted to dethrone the Kal- 
lora princes, and behind whom stood, 
like an evil fate, Ali Moorad, a bro- 
ther, the next in right to the turban, 
the most able, the most intriguing 
and most powerful of the Ameers; at 
Meerpoor, Shere Mohammed, the lion, 
is Rais. “I have maintained,” says 
Charles Napier, “that we only want 
a fair pretext to coerce the Ameers.” 
Such was not wanting. It was more 
than suspected that, during the Aff- 
ghanistan warfare, they had enter- 
tained hostile feelings, and been guilty 
of hostile purpose, towards the Brit- 
ish. “It would be impossible to be- 
lieve that they could entertain friend- 
ly feelings, but we should not be jus- 
tified in inflicting punishment upon 
the thoughts.” Herein was found the 
pretext, and on it were grounded the 
following instructions to Charles 
Napier from Lord Ellenborough :— 


“Should any Ameer or chief, with 
whom.we have a treaty of alliance and 
friendship, have evinced hostile designs 
against us during the late events, which 
may have induced them to doubt the 
continuance of our power, it is the pre- 
sent intention of the Governor-general 
to inflict upon the treachery of such ally 
and friend so signal a punishment as 
shall effectually deter others from simi- 
lar conduct ; but the Governor-general 
would not proceed in this course without 
the most ample and convincing evidence 
of the guilt of the person accused.” 


This evidence is soon forthcoming. 
An intercepted despatch from Roos- 
tum Khan to the Maharajah of La- 
hore, a secret intercourse betwixt 
Musseer and Beebruck, chief of the 
Bhoogtees, proposing an attack on the 
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British troops in their retreat from Aff- 
ghanisten, and a secret alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, against the Eng- 
lish, contracted by these chiefs, were 
adduced as proofs of treasonable intent 
and hostile purpose. The intercepted 
correspondence was denied by the 
Ameers,—pronounced to be forged ; 
was doubted by Outram, the political 
agent, but pronounced genuine by 
Charles Napier. They had been 
guilty, besides, of minor violations of 
the treaty, of exacting illegal tolls, 
maltreating English subjects, neglect 
of tribute, and obstructing commerce 
and navigation. These charges are 
embodied in a Return of complaints, 
and are deemed sufficient to warrant 
the imposition of another and more 
aggressive treaty. Sukkur, Bukkur, 
and Roree, places commanding the 
approach to the country by the In- 
dus; Kurrachee with Tatta, command- 
ing the sea-coast and the mouths 
of the river, were to be surrend- 
ered to us; the territory of Subzul- 
cote was to be restored to its ori- 
ginal possessor, the Rajah of Bawhal- 
poor; as an equivalent for these, the 
tribute and the arrears were to be 
remitted. “Give me thy vineyard, 
and I will give thee the worth of 
it in money.” These places were 
the strategic points, the keys of the 
country. Sukkur was but three 
weeks’ march from our northern 
frontier; Kurrachee a few days’ sail 
from Bombay. The holding of these 
made us masters of the land, and the 
occupation of Scinde was fixed. The 
outlets of the shikargar were closed, 
and the time was come when the 
huntsman might advance on his prey, 
to slay or take alive. 

The Ameers grew restive, suspi- 
cious and alarmed at this new 
invasion of their power, and the 
penal treaty was to be enforced 
by the armed occupation of the 
confiscated lands and strong places. 
Charles Napier crosses the Indus at 
Roree. It was the Rubicon of his 
policy. Once more he is in the field. 
The work of the political is ended, and 
the soldier starts forth. It is refresh- 
ing to get quit of the entanglements, 
the subtleties, and the pretences of 
negotiations and treaties, and once 
more see him at the soldier’s work, 
with soldiers around him and war in 
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front. The atmosphere of diplomacy 
had begun to infect the soul of the 
old warrior, and it grieved us to see 
him adopting its sophisms, cheating 
the devil by pleas of humanity and 
civilisation, throwing sops to Cer- 
berus by pitiful pictures of the 
oppression and ruffianism of the 


- Ameers; whilst at heart he confesses 


‘“we had no right to come here, and 
are tarred with the Affghan brush.” 
The sword drawn and the foot in 
the stirrup, the mist clears away, and 
all is bright and clear. The work is 
to be done, and he is prepared: his 
mind had Jong foreseen and shaped 
it. The adoption of the northern 
extremity as a point @apput, whether 
attributable to him or the Govern- 
ment, was in itself a master-stroke. 
The Ameers were thus cut off from a 
retreat to the hill-country, where 
they might hang as an ever-impend- 
ing evil, and are compelled to fight 
on their own ground, with ‘no refuge 
save their desert fastnesses. The 
facility of an advance by the river is 
rejected by him as a fallacy. His 
experience had taught him the im- 
pediments of a water-transport for 
troops, and their helplessness when 
attacked in boats; and he determined 
to cross the river, and advance horse, 
foot, and guns in a compact mass, by 
the main road, holding the Indus as 
a means of communication. A firm 
base had been established, the rear 
was safe. Three regiments, a hundred 
cavalry, and four guns are left at 
Sukkur; Colonel Wallace is halted 
one march from Roree. 

The Camel Battery had _ been 
organised. ‘“‘ The dear solemn camels, 
with their noses up in the air, looking 
so philosophical, and dragging nine- 
pounders tied to their tails as if they 
were feathers; the Scinde horse was 
in training; the force was disciplined ; 
the difficulties of the country had 
been ascertained, contingencies pro- 
vided for—the cold season chosen for 
striking the blow: all was ready, 
the man and his material. Let us 
see how he looks and bears himself 
in front of his work. 

“JT feel a spring in me that defies all 
difficulties. The time of life is short, 
but to spend that shortness vainly, 
*twere too long! This thought must 
urge me to resolution, and resolution 
is half the battle.” 


Another passage seems so truthful, 
so illustrative of the pride and humi- 
lity of human nature, that ’twould be 
unjust to omit it. 

“Still I exult when beholding this 
force. I have worked my way to this 
great command, and am gratified at 
having it, yet despise ge! for bein 
so gratified? Yes! I despise myself, 
Not as feeling unworthy to lead, for I am 
conscious of knowing how to lead, and 
my moral and physical courage are equal 
to the task: my contempt is for my 
worldliness:) Am I not past sixty? 
Must I not soon be on the bed of death, 
and yet so weak as to care for these 
things? No, I do not. I pray to do 
what is right and just, and to have 
strength to say, Get thee behind me, 
Satan. Alas! I have not that strength. 
Well, this comfort remains: With a 
secret and strong desire to guide in war, 
I have avoided it studiously.” 

Thus the man, with his strong 
heart, and a camp equipage consist- 
ing of a small portmanteau, a pair 
of canteens, two camp-tables, a bed 
and a private soldier’s tent, awaits 
the turn of events. From this pic- 
ture of preparedness we turn to the 
Ameers. With them all is confusion, 
affright, and mistrust. With no plan, 
no -combination, no confidence in 
themselves or one another, they 
negotiate when they should fight, 
fight when they should negotiate. 

Roostum Khan of Kyrpoor is the 
first on whom vengeance would fall. 
Old, worn out, distracted by conflict- 
ing counsels, urged to resistance by 
his sons and nephews, to submission 
by his brother Ali Moorad, he at last 
offers to present himself at the 
English camp; is advised to take 
refuge with Ali; does so, and after 
a while resigns the turban to him. 
Henceforth Ali Moorad is acknow- 
ledged by English authority as Rais 
of Upper Scinde. 

Charles Napier advances on Kyrpoor; 
finds that Roostum’s son and nephew, 
with their adherents, had fled to the 
desert forts; that the old man, fear- 
ful for his life and liberty, had gone 
with them; that armed bands are 
gathering in all directions. His mind 
seizes at once on the true strategy. 
He resolves at the very outset to cat 
off the Ameers from their places of 
refuge in the desert—to stop the earths 
ere the game is afoot. 

“The Ameers are forming in the 
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desert, and movement is difficult for 
me, not having half enough carriage ; 
and if I march upon their forces, they 
will disperse. I must therefore march 
on their forts and on Hydrabad, 
things which cannot escape; but their 
troops are not tangible by a regular 
force.” Hence springs the daring pro- 
ject, which led to as curious a mili- 
tary feat as is recorded in the annals 
of war—the desert march on Emaun- 
Ghur. “ My plans are fixed, to march 
to the edge of the desert, or as far in 
as water can be found; then encamp, 
select five hundred of the strongest 
Europeans and natives, mount them 
on camels, and load all my other 
eamels with water, except a few to 
carry half rations. My camel battery 
also shall go, and as many irregular 
horse as it will be prudent to take, 
and then slap upon Emaun-Ghur in 
the heart of the desert; if it sur- 
render, good; if not, it shall have 
such a hammering as will make fire 
fly out of its eyes.” This is done. 
The movements of the Ameers are 
not certain, and he moves on Ali 
Moorad’s residence, Deejee-Kote— 
whence he might march against them, 
or on the fort. Here the desert march 
is determined; the main columns are 
left under Colonel Pattle ; communi- 
cations are established by means of 
fleet camels; water is provided; and 
then “on the night of the 5th we 
moved with three hundred and fifty 
of the 22d Regiment, all mounted on 
camels, two soldiers on each. We have 
two 24-lb. howitzers, with double 
teams of camels, and two hundred 
of the Scinde horse, and provisions for 
fifteen days; water for four.” Thus 
in the beginning of the year 1843, 
trusting to his own skill, the courage 
of his troops, and the fortune which 
ever favours the brave, he enters the 
desert, the sea of sand which no 
European had ever yet crossed. "Twas 
a strange sight that midnight march. 
The long strings of camels with the 
English soldiers mounted on them, 
calm, impassive, and reliant as they 
ever are; the teams drawing the 
howitzers; Ali Moorad and his Bel- 
oochees, picturesque, excitable, and 
wondering at the scene; the Scinde 
horse galloping in front and on the 
flanks, the grim old warrior himself 
riding hither and thither, inspiring 
and directing ;—all these moving on- 
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wards, in the stillness of night, with 
the bright moonlight falling upon 
them, the white tents of their com- 
rades gleaming behind, and the desert 
with its swelling waves of sand 
stretching before. The march is at 
first through “a sandy plain, in- 
terspersed with brushwood, tama- 
risks, and another shrub without 
leaves, a blighted-looking bush; then 
on through a heavy country covered 
with jungle, the upper sand full of 
sea-shells, cockles, mussels, and the 
spiral unicorn’s horn-shell ;” then toa 
punch-bowl or small plain with sand- 
hills, in front steep and very deep: 
here the camels fail, and he falls back 
on man-power. The soldiers of the 
22d, inspired by their leader, turn out 
and “run the guns up in five minutes 
from bottom to top with cheers! What 
fellows English soldiers are—laugh- 
ing and joking, and such strength!” 
On again, day by day, through 
wild places, sometimes with water, 
sometimes without, and over “sands 
wild and deep, like a sea, or rather 
like a vast plain of round hills and 
grotesque-shaped ground, deeply 
covered with drifted sand, channelled 
or ribbed with little lines like sand 
on the sea-shore, and full of shells;” 
and then, on the seventh day, po 
thirsty, and toil-worn, yet strong an 
hopeful, this little band of warriors 
see before them the fortress of 
Emaun-Ghur standing in the midst 
of its sandy sea, with the sun shining 
on its brick walls and high towers, 
and surrounding it with the haze of 
a mirage. There is no watchman on 
the ramparts: no shot is fired on the 
approaching foe. The place is evacu- 
ated. There is to be no fight, but he 
has conquered the desert, has stripped 
it of its dread. The glory has de- 
parted from it, and the faith of the 
Ameers in its impenetrability must 
pass away like smoke. The place is 
to be destroyed. ‘“ Emaun-Ghur is 
shattered to atoms with ten thousand 
pounds of powder. The light was 
grand and hellish beyond description ; 
the volumes of smoke, fire, and em- 
bers flying up was a throne fit for a 
devil.” Beside the smoking ruins the 
old warrior laid down to rest, and 
“dreamed of his beloved mother, her 
beauteous face smiling upon him.” 
Strange power of the soul thus to pass 
from the present to past or future, 
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from realities to memory or the ideal ! 
The work done, he marches back by 
nearly the same route, and his force 
is concentrated once more at Abu- 
beker, whence he may move either 
on Kyrpoor or Hydrabad, according 
to events. In a political and stra- 
tegic view, this march was a bold and 
brilliant stroke; as a military move- 
ment it was perfect in its details. The 
ventures and risks were such as must 
attend all military enterprises, but all 
the difficulties had been foreseen and 
provided for. A good base was esta- 
blished, communications preserved, 
and the resolution of operating with 
a small force, which might be moved 
rapidly and provided easily, rather 
than a larger one, marked the soldier 
wmind. This march has been said to 
have its parallel only in that of Alex- 
ander on Gedrosia, and of Marius 
against the town of Ofipsa; it carries 
us back forcibly to some of the stir- 
ring and brilliant events in the history 
of the Arab conquest. 

Amid all these difficulties, the 
humour of the man breaks forth in 
the following description: ‘Our 
eyes are full of sand, ears full of 
sand, noses full, mouths full, and 
teeth grinding sand! Enough be- 
tween our clothes and skins to scour 
the latter into gold-beater’s leaf; one 
might as well wear a sand-paper shirt. 
Our shoes are full of holes from dry- 
ness, and we walk as if we had sup- 
plied their place with sand-boxes ; 
our meat is all sand, and on an aver- 
age every man’s teeth have been 
ground down the eighth of an inch, 
according to his appetite. It is lucky 
indeed we are so well scoured with 
sand, for there is not a clean shirt in 
camp. We look on our shirts with 
the same regret that we do on faded 
beauty. Alas! will she ever be 
pretty again—alas! will they ever be 
clean again? We turn them and 
turn them, yet all remains dark and 
dirty.” 

The plot thickens. The Ameers, 
whatever be their will, have no 
longer the power of peace or war. 
Everywhere the Beloochee race is 
rising in fury. They see in the 
present the turning-point of their 
destiny. Now the robber sway must 
be maintained or pass away for ever. 
The word “to fight for Islam” has 


been caught up and passed like the 
fiery cross from tribe to tribe, and 
village to village. From north and 
south, east and west, bands are 
gathering ; “‘ vagrant princes,” with 
their followers subject to no rule, are 
in arms; it is a gathering of clans; 
the whole race breathes war. Vakeels 
still pass from Hydrabad to the 
camp, promising submission and 
professing peace. Outram has still 
faith in Ameers; to him they are “g 
second edition of the Apostles,” also 
of martyrs: to Charles Napier they 
are a base and disgusting set of 
knaves. The political still believes 
in treaties; the soldier says, there is 
but one thing—battle. The general 
sees farther, and with truer vision 
than the diplomat. From the graves 
of Elphinstone and Macnaghten a 
warning voice is ever speaking to his 
heart ; and before him stands another 
monitor, the thermometer. After 
April no European soldier could 
move in that climate. What work 
is to be done, must be done at once, 
To the political, delays have rainbow 
shapes of successful negotiations; to 
the soldier they are boding signs of 
danger and peril. Urged by suppli- 
cating messages and his own pro- 
fessed desire to spare bloodshed, 
Charles Napier consents that Outram 
shall negotiate in person. Yet still 
he advances. Cabool is ringing in 
his ears; the thermometer warns 
him. Outram is in Hydrabad; the 
Ameers sign the treaty, and all to 
him seems fair and smooth. “Not 
aman in arms is in Hydrabad,” he 
writes. The general hears from spies 
and emissaries that thousands are col- 
lecting from every direction,. doubts 
this peaceful intelligence, and moves 
on to Hala. Here there was a choice 
of two roads; “one by the river, by 
which we come slap on their front, 
leaving their rear open; one by my 
left, which turns their right, and 
forces them to battle with their back 
to the Indus: to this my inclination 
bends, but it is dangerous—ist, Be 
cause 2800 men will be opposed to 
25,000 or 30,060, and these are stiff 
odds; 2d, A reverse would cut me 
off from the river and my supplies; 8, 
A repulse would add 20,000 men to 
the enemy; for barbarians hold no 
faith with the beaten, and numbers, 
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are now abiding the issue of the 
fight.” His decision showed a sound 
knowledge of the principles of war, 
and a strong will in following them, 
Strategically, the right was the point 
on which the Ameers should have been 
attacked, as they would thus have 
been cut off from a retreat to the 
desert ; but the communication with 
the river overbalances the advantages 
of such a movement. “ Yes! I will 
march along the river, and trust to 
manceuvreing in the battle for turn- 
ing their flank.” On the 16th July 
he is at Muttaree, within a march of 
the capital. Outram rejoins him. 
His hopes have failed. Assailed by 
the fierce Beloochees on his departure 
from the Dhurbar, attacked in the 
residency, he fights his way with a 
company of the 22nd Regiment back 
tothe camp. Now there is but one 
thing — battle. The Ameers are 
known to have taken an intrenched 
sition at Meeanee, about six miles 
rom Hydrabad. “Three hours I 
have to get some sleep, and at nine 
o’clock to-morrow my gallant soldiers 
shall be launched against these brave 
Beloochees. It is my first battle 
as a& commander; it may be m 
last! At sixty that makes little dif- 
ference; but as my feelings are, it 
shall be do or die.” The spies report 
they have sixteen, twenty, thirty 
thousand men. He takes into action 
2800, of whom 400 only are British, 
and twelve guns. “Let them be 
sixty or a hundred thousand, I will 
fight.” The mind goes back to the 
hero deeds of all time for parallels. 
The ten thousand charging at Mara- 
thon—the brothers Hauteville gal- 
loping with their small Norman band 
against countless hosts—Cortes, with 
his stalwart Spaniards, in Mexico,— 
Clive at Plassy,—all these are me- 
mories, which rise before us, and flit 
behind the scene on which this little 
warrior-band is moving. At dawn 
the march begins ; the Scinde horse in 
front, the main column following. On 
they move, at last along the dry bed 
of the Fulaillee river, through a suc- 
cession of small villages interspersed 
with groves of trees, until they reach 
a spot where the river-bed turns in a 
straight line towards the east for the 
distance of about a thousand yards! 
on the left, or westward of this bend, 
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was a walled shikargar; on the right 
was a village concealed by trees, and 
protected by watercuts and enclo- 
sures; and again, beyond this, a wide 
canal ran at right angles; in front 
lay a narrow plain, dotted with low 
sandy hillocks and camel-bushes. 
Charles Napier sees his battle-ground. 
Here his enemy is posted well and 
strongly. Beloochees line the walls 
of the shikargar on the left, and all 
along the bed and banks of the Nul- 
lah; and in the village on the right 
are masses of fierce wild warrio 
armed with sword and shield an 
matchlock; in rear are large bodies 
of horse; in front are planted nu- 
merous pieces of artillery. To 
turn such a position was imprac- 
ticable; and the smallness of the 
British force did not admit of any 
extensive flank movement; it must 
be taken in front. The weakest 
point is chosen for attack. The 
dispositions are made calmly and 
skilfully. The guns advance on our 
right, and open fire on the -shikargar 
and the enemy’s artillery. The in- 
fantry are formed in échelon of bat- 
talions from the right, “refusing 
the left flank to save it from the fire 
of the village.” The Scinde horse 
are on the left; behind is the bag- 
gage and the baggage-guard; the 
camels squatted in a circle, with 
their noses turned inwards, and the 
men lying between their necks. All 
is ready; the bugles sound, and the 
échelon advances, led by the 22d 
Regiment—“ magnificent Tipperary !” 
—“ as at a review, across a fine plain, 
swept by the guns of the enemy ;” 
the men keeping touch and step, and 
looking steadily on the faces of their 
foe. The General’s eye sees a gap in 
the shikargar wall, by which a rush 
might be made on his flank; a com- 
pany of the 22d is detached to clear 
and occupy it. Thisisdone. Tew, 
their captain, leading on his men, 
is shot dead; and “thus this hero 
fell.” Onwards the regiments move; 
they are within one hundred yards 
of the enemy’s line; a galling fire 
is met with firmness and returned; 
and now, fierce and impatient, mad 
with martial ardour, the Beloochees 
throw aside the matchlocks, and rush 
with sword and shield on their foes. 
Amazed and shaken by the ferocity 
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and masses of these swordsmen, even. 


the 22d are giving way under the 
terrible pressure, when the grey old 
warrior appears in their front, raises 
his hat and cheers; the cheer is 
taken up, and on they dash, impetu- 
ous and resistless. And “now was 
seen the superiority of the musket 
and bayonet over the sword and 
shield and matchlock;” the advan- 
tage of the shoulder - to- shoulder 
order over the loose efforts of indi- 
vidual valour. “Down went those 
bold and skilful swordsmen under 
the superior power of the musket 
and bayonet;” yet, even writhing 
with their death-wound, turned, and 
with dying hand dealt strokes at 
their foe, and fell, breathing defiance 
and deadly hate. For three hours 
this fierce combat endures; the fight 
is man to man and hand to hand; 
British soldiers have grown ferocious 
as Beloochees; no quarter is given 
or taken. “The shambles have it 
all to themselves to-day,” said a 
soldier to his general, as he plunged 
his bayonet into the body of an un- 
yielding chief. Still the Nullah is 
not cleared. It is the crisis of the 
action. An opening in the shikar- 
gar wall has been made for ‘Hutt’s 
guns, which now pour a cross fire on 
the enemy’s line, and the horse are 
ordered to force the right. The 
canal is impassable, but down the 
bed of the river dash these dauntless 
horsemen, and, after a stern struggle, 
clear the village, though many a 
saddle is emptied, and many a gap 
made in their ranks. At the same 
time withering volleys sweep the 
face of the Nullah. Threatened by 
the cavalry in their rear, and over- 
whelmed by the murderous fire, the 
Beloochees are seen retreating—not 
hastily or in rout, but sullenly and 
reluctantly, ever turning defiantly, 
and dispersing only when charged by 
the horse, or broken by artillery. 
The British troops cross the river, 
and the field is won. A bloody field 
it was. The bed and banks of the 
river are strewn with heaps of dead 
and piles of arms. There were few 
wounded ; “the slain had died well 
and quickly.” Within a circle of fift 

yards, four hundred bodies lay, an 

clumps of dead had fallen where 
none of the antagonists were three 


yards from each other. Charles 
Napier forms his camp on the 
enemy’s ground, and the men in 
hollow square, with the baggage in 
the centre, and, resting on their arms, 
bivouac on the battle-field. Such was 
Meeanee. The tactics were simple. 
The ground and circumstances admit- 
ted not of manceuvring; but all that 
ready skill could do was done; the 
weakest point was attacked — the 
readiest and fittest order of battle 
adopted—every turn of the action 
was seen and seized—the best time 
was chosen for the decisive move- 
ment of the cavalry and artillery. It 
was a soldier’s battle, if such may be 
said of a fight where the General's 
presence was aninspiration. Charles 
Napier throughout showed the skill 
and courage of a soldier, and approved 
himself a leader of men. We have 
seen him on the eve of a battle, let 
us hear him when the day of peril and 
slaughter is ended, and he stands face 
to face with his God :—* Riding over 
the field of Meeanee afterwards, I 
said to myself, Am I guilty of these 
horrid scenes? My conscience re- 
proached me not. This blood is on 
the Ameers, not on me.” 

In this battle the British force had 
256 killed and wounded. The enemy 
is supposed to have lost 5000 men. 

Now another personage appears on 
the scene. At daybreak it is known 
that Shere Mohammed, the Lion of 
Meerpoor, who had advanced from 
his own territory with the intent of 
joining his brother Ameers in the 
battle, was only a few miles off, with 
10,000 men at his back. Hydrabad 
is first to be taken,—then for a dash 
at the Lion. : 

The presence of this prince, who 
had not been included in the penal 
treaty, showed the wide combina- 
tions of the Beloochee race, and 
proved plainly that the assemblage 
at Meeanee. was no improvised move- 
ment of rage and despair, no impulse 
of self-defence, but a part of a well- 
concerted plan. 

Whilst the panic of defeat is still 
upon the Ameers, and “ terror is rife,” 
the city is summoned to surrender on 
pain of being stormed. Vakeels ap- 
pear to demand terms. “Life, and 
nothing else,” was the reply. “De- 
cide before mid-day, for the dead will 
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then be buried, and my men will have 
had their breakfasts.” Then is seen 
a procession slowly approaching, and 
the six chief Ameers enter the camp, 
and “Jay their jewelled swords at 
the conqueror’s feet.” Beaten and 
dispirited, they shrink from defence, 
though the walls are high and built 
on solid rock, though “every house 
within is a citadel of mud, and their 
Beloochees would have fought like 
igers.”j 

On the 20th, three days after the 
battle, the British flag is waving 
from the towers of Hydrabad, and 
British soldiers are camped in and 
around the old romantic city—the 
Ameers their captives, their fortress 
and treasures their prize. Here Charles 
Napier meets with a difficulty more 
trying than the fight at Meeanee. 
Within the fortress are the zenanas, 
full of women guarded by robust 
well-armed Talpoors,who were order- 
ed “ on the slightest insult to cut 
the women’s throats, and fight their 
own way abroad.” These were a 
constant source of apprehension, a 
ready nucleus for intrigue and treach- 
ery, and he is glad to get rid of his 
female captives, even at the expense 
of the large booty in jewels which, 
according to his account, and it was 
doubtless true, they carried off with 
them. It would be dishonour to the 
memory of the old soldier to refute 
the accusation of maltreating and 
spoiling those ladies, which was 
brought against him. Such was and 
must have been a fiction and a ca- 
lumny. Now Outram, the political, 
again enters on the stage. At Meea- 
nee he had left before the fight, to go 
with two hundred men and fire a shik- 
argar on the river; he returns to sug- 
gest that the old game of negotiations 
may be played over again with Shere- 
Mohammed, and obtains permission 
to treat with him. The Lion, glad to 
escape the present danger, professes 
submission, and retires to his lair at 
Meerpoor. Here he becomes the 
centre on which the broken tribes, 
the roving bands, and all the Belooch 
race might rally, and is more formid- 
able than ever. His own town of 
Meerpoor, with the desert fort Omer- 
cote in its rear, and on its left “the 
delta, full of jungles, nullahs, and 
malaria,” and subject to inundations, 
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form a strong line of defence and a 
base of operations. At Meeanee it was 
Charles Napier’s policy to strike; it 
is now his policy to wait. His small 
band, reduced by sickness and the 
Hydrabad garrison, is no longer 
equal to an onward movement, so, 
like a good soldier, he secures his 
communication with the river by an 
intrenched camp, sends for reinforce- 
ments, and endeavours by the appear- 
ance of weakness to tempt his enemy 
from his fastnesses. Thus he bides 
his time, confident in his resources 
and precautions. “Thousands were 
beaten from a strong position, and 
they will not attack me in a strong 
one; yet nothing shall be left to for- 
tune, and while believing they dare 
not attack me, we are ready if they do 
—having, Ist, Strict guards and night 
patrols; 2d, A very strong fort, so 
repaired as it has not been for many 
a year; 3d, A battalion in garrison ; 
4th, provisions for three months; it 
is impregnable, except by a regular 
siege, and they have neither guns nor 
science; 5th, My own camp on the 
Indus, strongly intrenched and provi- 
sioned for two months; 6th, Rein- 
forcements in March; 7th, A large 
plain swept by our guns and those 
of two steamers. Yes! Beloochees, 
we are snug, and glory shall be yours 
if you drive us into the river; but 
even if you do drown us, you cannot 
get the Hydrabad fortress; it will be 
defended. God may destroy us, but 
the Beloochees cannot.” 

Thanks to his own provident ar- 
rangements, the reinforcements arrive 
from Sukkur and Kurrachee sooner 
than was expected, and Stack’s bri- 
gade, which for the sake of creating 
a moral effect, had been ordered to 
proceed by land, after a difficult and 
hazardous march, joins him. Once 
more in strength he sallies forth on 
the Lion at the head of 5000 men, 
and finds him posted with 20,000 at 
Dubba, six miles south of Hydrabad. 
The battle is the story of Meeanee 
repeated ;with variations. The posi- 
tion was very similar. “The enemy 
was posted behind a nullah formed 
by two parallel ditches. The first 
eight feet deep and twenty-two feet 
across; then a bank forty-three feet 
wide; then the second ditch forty- 
two feet across and seventeen deep. 
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The inner banks were highest, and 
from behind them they opposed us 
first with matchlock fire, then with 
sword and shield. The ditches were 
also filled with groups rushing on 
the flanks of the soldiers as they de- 
scended into them. On their right 
and rear was the village of Dubba, 
and on their left a Jarge wood. The 
advance is now from the left, as it 
seemed practicable to turn the ene- 
my’s right flank, and is again made 
in échelon of battalions, as his right 
might be attacked from the wood.” 
The artillery open fire on the left 
The “ever-glorious 22d again leads. 
This brave battalion marches up to 
the nullah, under a heavy fire of 
matchlocks, without returning a shot 
till within forty paces of the in- 
trenchment, and then stormed it like 
British soldiers.” Again the rushes 
of the Beloochee swordsmen “ met 
with fire and steel in serried array ; 
again the sword and shield go down 
before the bayonet. Unable to stand 
the cross-fire of the artillery and 
the. charge of the 22d, they move 
towards their own left, are assailed 
by a brilliant charge of the cavalry, 
and are once more in retreat. Again 
they lounge off slowly, and indifferent 
to our musketry, though volleyed into 
their backs at five yards’ distance.” 
Again the field is found covered with 
heaps of grim swordsmen. The ter- 
ribleness of the slaughter is relieved 
here as at Meeanee by deeds of 
chivalry, which carry us back to the 
tales of Paladins and errant knights, 
“M‘Murdo slew three Beloochees 
in this battle, hand to hand, and 
two at Meeanee.” “A Sepoy fought 
five in a ditch, and killed them all.” 
“A fellow cut down young Fitzgerald’s 
horse, and Fitz fell under him; but 
being the strongest man in Scinde, 
‘soa two blows while disengaging 

imself from his horse; then rising, 
his counter-blow went through tur- 
ban and skull down to the teeth: 
the shield was of no avail against 
that terrible arm.” Are we reading 
of Rowland or Amadis de Gaul? 
Nor was the chivalry all on our side, 
“ Hoche Mohammed Seedee, an Abys- 
sinian slave, heroic in strength of 
body and mind,” at the head of a 
band of brother slaves, the domestic 
guards of the Ameers, maintains and 


inspires the fight with unbounded 
fury, until “all fall to the last man 
under the .bayonets of the 22d.” 
These are Charles Napier’s experi- 
ences of the battle :— 

“T was surprised at the imnrove- 
ment in the men’s fighting. At 
Meeanee they showed hesitation and 
wonder; at Dubba they were like 
cucumbers. As to myself, I felt a 
different man, my confidence in the 
soldiers and myself being complete. 
I felt at ease and could have 
changed my whole order of battle in 
the fight if it had been wanted.” 

Hence the career of success jg 
rapid—Meerpoor is occupied ; Omer- 
cote secured; the Lion chased into 
the desert. Hence he sallies forth, 
is again a rallying-point, but, soon 
entangled in the web which his skil- 
ful opponent spreads for him, he is 
encompassed on all sides. Cut off 
from all communications, his force 
disperses at the sound of the first 
shot, and he flies across the Indus 
to the Khelot hills an exile and a 
fugitive. The conquest is now com- 

lete. Scinde is annexed, and Charles 
apier made its governor. 

The rule of the Talpoors had 
passed away—their zenanas were 
empty, their treasures spoiled, their 
shikargars broken up. The turban 
was ‘taken from them, and they 
themselves are sent to pine and 
languish as captives in a strange 
land. Not a soul cried God bless 
them. "Iwas a melancholy fate— 
defeat, ruin, desertion, captivity; 
and whether deserved or not, must 
be ever seen shaded by the mourn- 
fulness which hallows misfortune. 

The drama closes; the curtain 
drops, and the actors are before 
the footlights. 

As a military event, the conquest 
of Scinde was a most perfect episode 
of war—perfect in its unity, its design, 
and its action—perfect in its details. 
The defence of Jelalabad, glorious as 
it was, was but the consequence of 
defeat, the advances of Pollock and 
Nott the retrievals of disaster. This 
was a conquest, strategically and 
tactically complete, unvarying in 
success and design from beginning 
to end. In selecting and securing 
a safe base of operations, in main- 
taining communications, in choosing 
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routes, in the plans of the campaign, 
in the calculation of the time and 
seasons, he illustrated all the great 
principles of war; and in all the de- 
tails of movement, the maintenance 
of discipline, and the power of or- 
ganization, he showed himself an 
adept insoldiership. The conception 
of the march on Emaun-Ghur—the 
rapidity of the attack at Meeanee ere 
the combinations of the Ameers were 
complete—the intrenched position at 
Hydrabad—the marvellous combin- 
ations by which Shere Mohammed 
was enclosed, paralysed, and defeated 
without a battle, are all grand lessons 
in the art of war. Not less remark- 
able and .noteworthy are his careful 
provision of means, the iron discipline 
by which the excesses of war were 
prevented, and security obtained from 
all hostility of the population. His 
bazaars were full when the Ameers 
could scarcely collect supplies, and 
his information was ever more cer- 
tain and rapid than theirs. The 
adoption of the échelon movement 
in battle, too, with troops young, 
half drilled, and unaccustomed to 
move together in brigades, showed 
skilful handling. “Had they ad- 
vanced in a long line of eleven regi- 
ments, they would have wavered to 
and fro like a sea, and got into con- 
fusion before the nullah was reached ; 
but in single battalions they did 
it well, even beautifully. This 
campaign, well studied, would be 
worth more in its lessons and 

eriences than field exercises or 

ides mémoires.” 

The Great Captain of the age thus 
pronounced judgment on the man 
and his work :— 

“He manifested at all times entire 
discretion and prudence in the forma- 
tion of his plans, great activity in 
making the preparations which were 
necessary to insure success, and 
finally great zeal, gallantry, and 
science in carrying his plans and 
preparations into full execution.” 

As a political event, it must be 
ever dark and doubtful. Conceived 
in covetousness, continued from ne- 
cessity and expediency, and con- 
cluded in violence—wash it as you 
will, it is a damned spot. No argu- 
ments set forth in state papers, no 
casuistry, can make it just. Lord 
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Ellenborough justifies it thus: “ For- 
eigners in Scinde, they had only 
held their power by the sword, and 
by the sword they have lost it. Their 
position was widely different from 
that of a native prince succeeding a 
long line of ancestors, the object of 
the hereditary affection and obedience 
of his subjects. They had no claim 
to consideration on the ground of 
ancient possession, or of national 
prejudice. Certainly they had none 
arising out of the goodness of their 
government. To take advantage of 
the crime they had committed to 
overthrow their power, was a duty to 
the people they had so long mis- 
governed.” 

These arguments are based neither 
on moral right or sound political 
doctrine. Some of them might be 
adduced as reasons for attacking the 
French empire, others for the de- 
thronement of the King of Naples, 
or the upsetting of the Hapsburg 
dynasty. 

That “the removal of the Ameers 
from the country with which they 
were no longer to be connected as 
sovereigns, was a measure of obvious 
expediency,” may be granted, but all 
the steps which led} to that ye 
ency were violations of all the laws 
of right betwixt man and man, and 
of political justice betwixt state and 
state. That this policy might have 
been forced on Lord Ellenborough by 
the errors of his predecessors, and 
that Charles Napier was bound to 
fulfil the instructions of his superiors, 
must be allowed; and had they only 
pronounced expediency and avoided 
the sophistry of humanity and jus- 
tice, they would have been absolved 
from responsibility ; but by striving to 
father the ,unjust act on a just prin- 
ciple, they have rendered themselves 
amenable to judgment on the general 
issue. We would not meddle with 
the Outram controversy—it is a 
pretty quarrel as it stands. The po- 
litical might have been abstractedly 
right, but the results and conclusions 
are all in favour of the soldier. The 
question of Roostum’s innocence and 
Ali’s treachery, of the authenticity of 
letters and seals, might be a debate- 
able point; but there can be no doubt 
that the final treaty once resolved 
on, delays, compromises, and diplo- 
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macy, would have led to ruin and de- 
struction, and that the stern resolve 
and decision of the old soldier who 
rejected the illusion of peace when 
20,000 men were before him in arms, 
saved the country from a second edi- 
tion of the OCabool massacre. That 
treaty was in fact a declaration of 
war, and the protest should have 
been made against that, and not the 
measures which it necessitated. But 
are not these things written in 
Blue-books? Have there not been 
attacks, reply and counter-replies ? 
If Outram sinned, has not the wrath 
of Sir William been hurled against 
him, and have not his supposed ini- 
quities been recorded by a pen doubly 
steeped in gall; and is not that retri- 
bution enough for one man? The con- 
quest of Scinde was to be balanced 
by its administration. The punish- 
ment inflicted on the Ameers was to 
be compensated by the good result- 
ing to the conquered races, the poor 
and oppressed, from a change of rule. 
This was the plea for conquest, and 
was to be its vindication. Charles 
Napier sets about this work well and 
manfully. He starts on the old prin- 
ciples, and from the old point—des- 
potism. ‘This union of legislative, 
judicial, and executive power in one 
person, is the essence of martial law, 
and its exhibition, though contrary 
to English ideas, very necessary here.” 
Years of repression, stagnation, and 
feudal tyranny, were to be redeemed ; 
the right of robbery annulled; order 
established; one general action of 
law recognised; industry stimulat- 
ed; labour protected; the resources 
of the country developed; life and 
property secured. This was tough 
work, and was to be done only by 
fitting the new system to the existing 
state of things, using the old agencies 
as much as possible for the new work, 
and avoiding any farther disturbance 
of social relations or territorial pos- 
sessions than the conquest naturally 
involved. Murder, slavery, robbery, 
were at once to be suppressed with 
the strong hand, and the other great 
evils put down; but the amalgama- 
tion of races, their improvement and 
amelioration, were to be left to the 
gradual influence of order and civili- 
sation. ‘“ Oontrol the robbers, con- 
trol the waters, open the communica- 
tions, and the natural richness of the 


land and variety of produce will do 
all the rest.” 

There were three races with their 
various natures and habits to be con- 
sidered. ‘The Beloochee struts with 
sword and shield; the Scindian sleeps 
till kicked; the Hindoo goes about, 
all eyes and fingers as supple as his 
conscience, robbing everybody —to 
him the English are as afeast.” The 
Belooch was to be turned from “ag 
military chief into a small farmer— 
from a feudal retainer into a landed 
proprietor; the Scindian was to be 
stimulated to exertion by his labour 
being made free, his profits secure, 
and to be roused from the apathy of 
a man who can live on a handful of 
grain, by the temptation of comforts 
and the increase of prices; the Hin- 
doo might safely be left to swing by 
himself in the roughest sea; he was 
always on top of the wave—in the 
worst times could grow rich and fat. 
To eftect this the Jaghires—lands 
held on feudal tenure—were secured 
to their original possessors, the terms 
being changed from military service 
to peaceful work on roads and public 
buildings, with spade and mattock; 
and thus their holders were made 
interested in the existence of the 
government which protected them, 
and the general prosperity of the 
country. The country was to be 
divided into three collectorates, pre- 
sided over by English officers, with 
subordinates under them; and the 
Kardars, the original collectors of 
revenue, still retaining the offices 
they held under the Ameers. The 
collectors were also invested with 
judicial functions, and were the ma- 
gistrates and tribunals of the land. 
A police force of two thousand was 
formed from the Beloochees and na- 
tives. These were to assist the Kar 
dars, but the two classes were inde- 
pendent of, and a check on each other. 
The Kardar might complain of police 
violence or inefticiency—the police of 
Kardar injustice. One-third was for 
the town, two for the country. The 
tariff on labour was to be done away 
with, and that, like other things, left 
to find its own price. Ryots were to 
be encouraged to become small pro- 
prietors, forming a yeoman class, and 
artisans were invited from neighbour 
ing lands. A system of irrigation 
was to be established, and the wealth 
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of waters let in on the land. New 
products were to be introduced, and 
old manufactures revived. To these 
were appended the stern decree that 
the murderer should surely die—the 
thief be surely taken. Such was the 
scheme of the new padishaw for the 
administration of his conquest. It 
was carried out rigorously and with 
vigour. The Beloochee was submis- 
sive, and ceased to be a robber, 
though he did not readily become a 
trader or agriculturist. The sword 
and shield were appurtenances only 
of the chief. Gibbets, with murder- 
ers hanging on them, stood through- 
out the land. Robbers were chased 
into remote districts and taken. 
Small bodies of police moved hither 
and thither, where armed bands had 
scarcely dared to go before. The 
lowest appealed for justice and had 
it: before the tribunals a man was 
aman, whether Ameer or Ryot. The 
tide of emigration flowed in on the 
‘ eountry. 

But Scinde was to Charles Napier 
a country which should be defended 
as well as governed. It was 4 mili- 
tary frontier as well as a government. 
This was also provided for: “ My 
regular force is kept in masses at 
Hydrabad, Sukkur, and Kurrachee, 
safe from acquaintance and familia- 
rity with the people, regular Buga- 
boos, at whose name the slaughters 
of Meeanee and Dubba arise in the 
mind. Next to them come the irre- 
gular horsemen; more divided, yet 
only in four or five posts, as a chain 
of connection between the three 
capital collectorates. These irregular 
horsemen are of high caste, and will 
keep company only with such; they 
are a sort of yeomanry. After these 
come the police, in immediate con- 
tact with the people on all occa- 
sions.” A chain of posts was estab- 
lished from Shikarpoor to Kurrachee 
along the left bank of the Indus to 
cheek the hill tribes. Steamers kept 
up the communication by the river. 
Such was the administration, civil 
and military. When all this is set- 
tled, more than a year after the con- 
quest, he holds a comitia, a wittena- 
gemote, a feudal assemblage, and 
summons all the chiefs and jaghir- 
deers to appear at Hydrabad to make 


salaam and do homage. From wrsee, * 
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and west, and south, from every 
tribe and district of the Belooch race, 
they come, a strange and picturesque 
throng, with their wild faces, their 
flashing looks, their turbaned heads, 
and handsome dresses, crowding in 
and about the castellated walls and 
ramparts of the old city. Old men 
who had witnessed the conquest, 
men who had fought at Meeanee, men 
who had been made childless in that 
stern fight, striplings to whom that 
bloody field had given chieftainship, 
and jaghires—all were there pressing 
forward eagerly to see the conqueror 
and padishaw; and curiously and 
proudly must that eagle eye have 
fallen on that mingled multitude 
whom his sword had conquered and 
his wili subjected. Thus all was 
quiet within ; without there were still 
restless enemies, roving about and 
issuing in bands from the mountains 
on the west and north-west frontier. 
These were all of kin, and were at- 
tached by sympathy or race to the 
Talpoor dynasty; and their incur- 
sions and predatory movements dis- 
turbed the solidity of the conquest, 
by exciting the warrior spirit of the 
Beloochees, and interrupting the se- 
curity and absolutism of power which 
he wished to extend on both sides 
the Indus. The chiefs on the west, 
between the Hala mountains and the 
river, were subject to British govern- 
ment. Many of these bore naimes 
which might figure in a pantomime— 
against the “Jam of the Jokeas,” we 
should expect to see “by Mr. F. 
Matthews.” Towards the north-west 
was the Khan of Khelat, a young 
man whose father had been killed 
in the Affghan war, our friend and 
ally; but attached to his dominions, 
and connecting them with the lower 
Indus, was “a range of savage rocks, 
called the OCutchee hills, which run 
nearly perpendicularly westward from 
the river towards the Bolan moun- 
tains,” intersected by sandy ravines 
dark passes, and difficult defiles; an 

in their midst were villages and deep 
hollows as places of retreat. These 
were the fastness of the Jackranees, 
Bhoogtees, and Doomkees—wild 
tribes, avowed robbers and plun- 
derers, warlike and ferocious—who 
scouted law and warred against 
civilisation, “thinking all property 
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belonged of right to the strongest 
sword, and the plains made by na- 
ture and cultivated by man for their 
spoil.” On the south swept a desert, 
eighty miles wide, separating them 
from Scinde, and supposed to be im- 
passable by the regular troops. 

Beja Khan, chief of the Doomkees, 
had been guilty of a predatory raid, 
had defied and worsted his master, 
and then retreated to the robber’s 
nest. Charles Napier resolved to 
ag him from his eyrie, and make 

im a warning to evil-doers., 

The preparations for this exploit 
were made cautiously and secretly. 
The columns were moved towards 
the north, the allies are warned, and 
on the 13th March 1845 the march 
commences, Wullee Chandia, a sub- 
ject chief, moves towards Poolagee ; 
Jacob’s horse advances on his right 
en Shahpoor; Charles Napier, with 
the headquarters from Sukkur, on 
Occh; all places encircling the area 
of Cutchee rocks. With them go the 
famous camel corps, the organisa- 
tion of which must not be omitted. 
“Each camel carried two men, one 
armed with carabine and sword, the 
other with a musquetoon and buyo- 
net. One man guided the animal 
and fought from its back ; the other 
was to act as an infantry soldier. 
On the camels were carried the men’s 
packs, cooking utensils, and beds ; the 
lattc.r forming part of the saddle; 
and thus a body of soldiers, capable 
of acting as infantry when required, 
having no tents, baggage, or commis- 
sariat to embarrass them, could make 
marches of sixty miles in twenty-four 
hours.” This body gave to the soli- 
dity of English troops the mobility 
and rapidity of Arab cavalry. Ali 
Moorad, with his contingent, marches 
by another route on the extreme 
right. On the third day the desert 
is crossed ; all the columns, save Ali’s, 
have reached their destinations: the 
robbers, surprised and stricken, have 
withdrawn within their fastness, 
leaving much of their cattle and pro- 
vision behind. This was Charles 
Napier’s aim. “My object shall be 
to drive the hill-men into masses, 
because all history tells me that 
neither barbarous nor civilised war- 
riors of different tribes or nations long 
agree when compressed.” “I reckon 
on pushing them into masses, with 
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cattle, furniture, women, children 
—more helpless they than a regular 
army, being without the resources of 
one—a wandering nation! Thus the 
strength of their hills is turned 
against them, and their active, wild, 
enduring habits vanish.” Here he 
adopts “a course of action in direct 
contradiction of that great principie 
of war, concentration.” For in a war 
like this, to act on rules suitable to 
regular armies, would be “ pedantry 
and a mistake.” He divides his force, 
but it is like the opening of a fan, or 
the throw of a casting net, which 
can be drawn back at once on a 
centre. Bodies of horse are placed 
at the mouth of the passese—Shab- 
poor is adopted as a depot—the chief 
pass, Lallee, is fortified—Simpson 
advances by the Teyaga gorge to 
clear the passes in his front—Beja is 
supposed to be at Tonge, a stone 
punch-bowl, the only entrance to 
which is ahole. The columns enter 
the deep defiles—the dark rocks close 
around them, and the steep ridges 
frown down on them. Slowly and 
cautiously the old soldier moves on, 
gaining every day a foot-hold, cutting 
off stragglers and cattle, and intliet- 
ing on his foe the mischief which, in 
mountain warfare, the invaders suffer 
from the invaded. Time is to him 
strength—to his enemy ruin. Sup- 
plies are in his rear—starvation be- 
hind them. The camel-drivers of his 
commissariat fail him; the camel 
corps is put into requisition, achieves 
a march of sixty miles, and returns 
with twelve days’ provisions. The 
net is drawn closer. Deyrah, their 
stronghold, is occupied; Ali Moorad 
has arrived, and has been forced on 
to shut up the northern outlet of the 
hill cluster. The robbers are driven 
to their last lair, Trukkee. “This 
famous hold is about twelve miles in 
length, with an average of six in 
breadth. The interior is a mass of 
small rocky hillocks, with precip 
itous sides; so that in any part 6 
strong position could be occupied in 
this enormous crater, for such it hs. 
pears to be. It is enclosed by a belt. 
of perpendicular walls.” ‘ Outside 
the rocky belt of Trukkee could not 
be ascended, but from the interior it 
could; wherefore, this great rude 
basin could only be entered by the 
passes, or rather passages, for the 
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rocks met overhead: they are splits 
in the wall.” This was to be esca- 
laded; but the robbers, broken and 
baffled, with an enemy in front, and 
starvation staring them in the face, 
have no longer faith in their fast- 
nesses. They surrender, and come to 
their conqueror’s tent “with the 
Koran on their heads, and fear in 
their hearts.” All the combinations 
have been successful. “My plan 
was, however, not to fight; but to 
starve the tribes, by occupying lines 
across their country which they could 
not force.” ‘ The gist of my opera- 
tions is patience, slow consuming 
time is my weapon.” It was a grand 
lesson, grander than a hard-fought 
battle. He had before conquered the 
desert; he had now conquered the 
mountain fastnesses. He had proved 
that nothing was impracticable or im- 
pervious to true soldiership; he had 
shown to Scindian chiefs and Beloo- 
chee robbers that there was no limit 
to the reach of the Sheitan-ka- 
Bhaee’s mighty arm. The robbers 
are subdued and planted as colonists. 
The significance of this campaign, 
which was much under-valued at the 
time, was not fully manifest until the 
outbreak of the Punjanb called for 
co-operation, and it then showed a 
politic and wise forethought which 
had provided a safe frontier, and 
secured a line of march. In the 
latter end of ’45 the Sheik war breaks 
out. As usual he is ready. The 
thing had been Jong anticipated. 
“With wondrous energy and _ar- 
rangement, in forty days he assembled 
fifteen thousand men, with thirty 
thousand followers, four hundred 
miles from Kurrachee, completely 
furnished with provisions, carriages, 
military bridges, a flotilla and bat- 
tering train of sixty pieces, with an 
overflowing engineer’s force; his 
troops being meanwhile so excited 
and inspired that they tossed their 
arms in the air, and shouted to the 
charge as they went.” The whole 
plan of operations was mapped out 
before him; the alliance of tribes, and 
assistance of friends secured, and the 
effect of combinations anticipated. 
The march was stayed by order, and 
the man himself sent for. He arrives 
after the battles, but finds in his re- 
ception by chiefs and soldiers, and in 
the deep salaams of the natives, proof 


that his name as a soldier and con- 
queror had spread wide. 

For five years his work has gone 
on as conqueror and administrator. 
“He had won two great victories, 
saved an army, conquered a rich 
kingdom, and tamed eighteen thou- 
sand robber-men, who had before re- 
peatedly defeated our troops, and 
disgraced our arms; he had tran- 
quillised and organised the govern- 
ment of Scinde successfully, ruling 
it also successfully for three years 
and a half.” And this had been done 
under all difficulties and trials— 
trials and difficulties not to be fore- 
seen, and not coming within the 
range of the event. Fever seizes on 
him ard his troops, prostrating their 
energies. Mutiny appears among 
new regiments, and is suppressed 
strongly—cholera spreads a deadly 
desolation and fear—sickness bears 
him down—-domestic affliction tries 
his heart—hostile measures disturb 
his policy—yet spite of all the work 
goes on, and the administration of 
Scinde consolidates, if it does not 
justify, the conquest. 

We do not believe that the admi- 
nistration produced such an Elysian 
state as his biographer describes, or 
that it was shadowed even by the 
cruelty or oppression which his foes 
insinuate: it was, what he himself 
professed it to have been, the practi- 
cal application of power and justice 
to a _ disorganised and _ dissolute 
state of society, of the best and 
most acknowledged means for the 
improvement of a neglected country. 
There are facts and proofs which 
speak above controversies and faction. 
Murder and robbery were repressed ; 
order was acknowledged and main- 
tained; wages increased; land was 
cultivated, grain exported; reigh- 
bouring people emigrated into the 
country; he was enabled to take his 
army to the frontier, and to leave the 
land almost under the guardianship 
of the police. Great works for irri- 
gating the land, bounding inundation, 
and making harbours and quays, were 
projected and in progress. 

Everywhere he leaves attached to 
his own name and that of his coun- 
try the impress of power and justige. 
‘Old Indians say ‘ there is no respect 
for you in India without magnificence 
and show.’ A greater fallacy does 
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not exist.” ‘Force is better than 
show.” Outram’s silver sticks were 
discarded for muskets and bayonets: 
these were his fasces. The strong 
word enforced by the strong deed, 
made the barbarian bow in the dust 
and acknowledge that his “ Kismet” 
was great. 

He resigns to save his wife’s life, 
and in the autumn of 1847 leaves 
Scinde. Strange must have been his 
feelings as he looked his last on that 
Jand—the scene where his aspirations 
for command had met fulfilment; 
where laurels had been gathered for 
the grey head ; where he had looked 
on things such as few men looked on, 
and dared things which few men 
dare and live; where his faithful 
soldiers had fallen around him in 
battle and pestilence; where he 
had buried his dead, where he had 
won love, inspired fear, and provoked 
hate. It was the arena he had long- 
ed for, and he found it peopled by 
other trials than the perils of war. 
Throughout, he says that he had 
maintained a fair conscience. What 
power besides could have upheld him 
in doing what he did? What other 
power innate in man could have en- 
abled him to endure a life darkened 
by so many trials, and stripped bare of 
every consolation save the conscious- 
ness of right purpose and successful 
endeavour? Thus end the conquest 
and administration of Scinde. Cabool 
had shadowed the conquest—the me- 
mories of Emaun-Ghur, Meeanee, and 
the Cutchee hills, threw back the ray 
of victory and prestige on the horrors 
of that fearful pass. 

Once more he is in England, sixty- 
five years old. He is met by the ap- 
plause of a people, by the love and 
honour of comrades; the Great Cap- 
tain lauds and exalts. Yet there is 
bitterness even in this full cup. The 
neglect of party and the strife of fac- 
tion grieve him. Ripon, Outram, 
Buist, are so many Mordecais stand- 
ing in his gate. 

A triumph is at hand. There is a 
crisis in India. The British arms 
have met with a check. The British 
power is menaced. A man is wanted 
for the emergency. The people of 
England demand Charles Napier. The 
Gteat Captain selects him,—“ Either 
you or I must go;” the hostile Directors 
accept him as a necessity. “ What 


power had enabled him thus to stride 
on their prostrate necks still stiffened 
with pride and malice?” We are 
surely reading of a Tartar Khan, or 
New Zealand chief, not of the chival- 
rous soldier or happy warrior. It 
was a triumph to be selected as their 
champion in an emergency by a na- 
tion, but surely this was not the way 
in whieh a great mind would evince 
or feel it. 

He is again in India. Goojerat 
has been fought, and the crisis has 
passed. Lord Dalhousie is Governor. 
His work now is not to Jead an army, 
but to reform it. There is much to 
do, and he does it resolutely. To 
understand all that follows, it must 
be remembered that he is no longer 
supreme as in Scinde, but subordi- 
nate to the Governor in Oouncil. His 
first act almost is to draw up a memoir 
on the defence of the country, and a 
memorandum on the civil and military 
administration of the Punjaub, in 
which there are very strong terms, 
strong reflections on governing powers, 
strong animadversions on policy and 
government. This is the first chal- 
lenge; it provokes reply, and hence- 
forth there is war between com- 
mander-in-chief, and Council, and 
Court of Directors, In the beginning 
of 1850 there is apparent disaffection 
in the Sepoys occupying the Pun- 
jaub, caused by an alteration in their 
pay. While this was a hostile and 
conquered country, they had addi- 
tional allowances, having passed the 
Indian frontier; ‘“* when the country 
was annexed, this allowance was 
withdrawn.” This is seized as a 
cause of general discontent. A gene- 
ral mutiny seems imminent. By 
dexterous management and active 
measures, this insubordinate disposi- 
tion is repressed at most points; but 
at Govind-Ghur, one of the great 
fortresses of the Punjaub, the 66th 
Regiment broke into open mutiny, 
“insulted their officers, attempted 
to seize the gates, and were only pre- 
vented by the accidental presence of 
a cavalry regiment.” This affair is 
dealt with by Sir Walter Gilbert. 
The ringleaders are punished. The 
Commander-in-chief thinks the pun- 
ishment unequal to the crime, and at 
once, of his own authority, disbands 
the regiment, and gives their place 
and number to a Goorka corps. A 
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short time previous he had suspend- 
ed a regulation affecting the usual 
allowance to the Sepoys, for purchas- 
ing their food, according to the mar- 
ket prices of the countries in which 
they served, on the supposition that it 
might increase the disaffection already 
existing. The amount involved by this 
act was trifling—less than ten pounds 
in the aggregate. “ A principle, how- 
ever, not money, was in question.” 
It was an invasion of prerogative— 
an excess of authority; and the Go- 
vernor-general meets it with the fol- 
lowing reprimand, though the Gen- 
eral’s order was confirmed. 

“ But the Governor-general in Coun- 
cil, from a consideration of the papers 
before him, feels it necessary to inti- 
mate, for the future guidance of his 
Excellency, that the Governor-general 
in Council will not again permit the 
Commander-in-chief, under any cir- 
cumstances, to issue orders which 
shall change the pay and allowances 
of the troops serving in India, and 
thus practically to exercise an autho- 
rity which has been reserved, and 
most properly reserved, for the su- 
preme government alone.” At this 
the blood of the old soldier boils 
over, and he resigns his command. 
Yet in this we cannot see what the 
biographer denounces as “brutal in- 
solence,” or “ gross insult.” Charles 
Napier never admitted an invasion 
of his own authority. The question 
is referred to the Duke. His decision 
comes, 

“The Duke of Wellington has care- 
fally perused these papers, as well as 
many other documents; and having 
given his best attention to the whole 
subject, he has arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that there existed no sufficient 
reason for the suspension, at Wuz- 
zeerabad, of the rule for compensa- 
tion of the 15th August 1819, and 
that the Governor-general was right 
in, expressing his disapprobation of 
the act.” 

Such a judgment from such a man 
annuls criticism. We judged by facts 
before ; we do so now, and confess that 
facts and arguments as stated on both 
sides in the Blue-book, are against Na- 
pier. He was manifestly wrong, and 
aggressive throughout. His first re- 
ag was dictatorial and reflective; 

e is ever, by his own showing, laud- 
ing the policy of Lord Ellenborough 
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to the disparagement of his succes- 
sors ; and at the dinner at Bombay, on 
his return, he stated “frankly, and 
amidst cheers of great significance, 
instances of Lord Dathousie’s bad go- 
vernment,” and this too in the Presi- 
dency of a country of which he was 
Governor-general. Yet in the biogra- 
phy disingenuously enough, Lord 

ousie is represented as the assail- 
ant, and as heaping insult and wrong 
upon him. This is a way the Na- 
piers have. They hit a man; he hits 
again, and presently is shown up as 
an aggressor and bully. 

At a time such as this, when the 
crisis is come and the evil so long im- 
 perery has fallen upon us; when a 
arge body of our Sepoys are in open 
and bloody rebellion ; when the fealty 
of others is doubtful, the opinions of 
a man like Charles Napier on the 
military polity of India are valuable 
and interesting. 

To him, from beginning to end, the 
system of the Indian army, especially 
that of Bengal, appeared unsafe. In 
the withdrawal of its officers for the 
staff, in the negligence and apathy of 
others, he foresaw signs that the 
influenee and authority would pass 
over to native officers. The plan of 
keeping European troops one hun- 
dred miles apart, of dispersing soldiers 
in small detachments, and employing 
them as police instead of keeping 
them in masses, was denounced by 
him as an error. To inerease the 
moral and physical force of the 
native army, whilst diminishing its 
numbers, was also a favourite idea. 
Delhi he ever pointed out as a place 
to be strongly held, and made a point 
of concentration. The disaffection 
which he himself had to deal with, 
and which to Directors and Buards 
of Administration seemed temporary 
and of little import, had to him a 
more widespreading tendency and a 
deeper source than complaints of pay. 
In it he recognised the working of 
religious feeling and religious influ- 
ence. To meet the evil he proposes 
the substitution of Goorka battalions 
and other irregular corps for Sepoys, 
“ not only because of their fine quali- 
fications of body and spirit, but their 
freedom from hampering religious 
scruples and customs.” He hoped 
thus to render the prejudices and 
customs of the Sepoys nugatory for 
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mischief. “But the greatest value 
of the Goorkas, in his eyes, was the 
furnishing a sure check on Sepoy 
mutiny; for he had discovered that 
the insabordinate spirit of the Sepoys 
was principally among the Brahmins, 
and secretly nourished by their reli- 
one men, with a view to control the 
overnment.” 

Thus the man speaks to us from 
his grave. He had spoken before; so 
had others; yet their warnings were 
as idle words. Governments and 
Directors see only the present. All 
Seems peace and tranquillity. Our 
Crimean soldiers are disbanded and 
seattered over the land; our Indian 
empire is flourishing; when suddenly 
war bursts forth in China, and in the 
midst of our Eastern dominions springs 
up suddenly a danger which threatens 
to shake our power to its very found- 
ations. A little while since, and a 
small thing might have dammed this 
evil; now it is spreading like a mighty 
inundation, and will tax all our 
strength and try our resources. 

In January 1851 he resigns and de- 
parts for England. His journey is 
one ovation. In Scinde, Karéars sur- 
round him in crowds, and present 
him with a sword—soldiers greet 
him enthusiastically. At Bombay 
he is féted and praised. 

Years pass on now, partly in re- 
pose, partly in suffering—partly in 
comfort, partly in litigation and con- 
tention. The end is drawing near. 
We see him bearing the pall, and 
standing by the grave of his old 
Captain; and “men saw that eagle- 
face, that bold strong eye, and felt 
that there was still a mighty man of 
battle before them.” He was not 
long to be. We pass on to the 
chamber of death. It is a morning 
in August. The old warrior is lying 
“on a naked camp-bedstead, the win- 
dows of the room open, and the fresh 
air of heaven blowing on his manly 
face :” trophies of Indian spears, Bei- 
ooeh shields, rich sabres, and other 
spoils hang around; “at his feet was 
the chief Ameer’s white-marble chair 
of state, bearing on its seat his own 
good-service sword, inherited from 
his father, and never disgraced. His 
family surround him; “his grieving 
servants were present, and at his feet 
stand two veterans of his regiment, 
gazing with terrible emotion at a 
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countenance then settling in death, 
which they had first seen beaming 
in the light of battle.” “ The colours 
of the 22d Regiment—colours borne 
at Meeanee and Hydrabad—are 
waving over the dying hero;” the 
memory of the past lies at his heart, 
and closing over it now are visions 
of the future that shall be. Thus, 
calmly and grandly Charles Napier 
passes away. 

In following him thus throngh his 
history, we seem to be following him 
to his tomb, and mourning over his 
grave. As mourners, we would speak 
his faneral oration, and write his epi- 
taph. 

The whole man lies before us—his 
heart was an unveiled sanctuary, his 
thoughts were uttered as they arose, 
and his feelings expressed as they 
awoke in his heart. “ Has he not in 
his journals laid his own character 
bare even to the bones?” “Has he 
not in this work been presented 
naked—shown as the dead body of 
Hector was when crowding Greeks 
admired its manly beauty and supe- 
rior size?” Yes—we have the face, 
the words, the life before us. In all, 
we see the strong man—strong in 
deed, strong in word, strong in 
thought, strong in purpose, strong 
in will, strong in love, strong in 
hatred, strong in passion, strong in 
prejudice. His nature attached and 
repelled strongly. It drew Kennedy, 
M’Mardo, Brown, Rathborne, around 
him ; it drove Hoggs, Outrams, Jacobs, 
Buists, into the hostile lists. Most 
surprising of all the strengths was 
the marvellous and untiring energy 
which animated the man from boy- 
hood to his grave—which was ever 
stirring, ever acting—drawing hin 
from, sick-beds, and carrying him on- 
wards under the weight of years, 
through labours, perils, and fatigue, 
undaunted and unsubdued. Struck 
down by a coup-de-soleil, he rises up 
to think of his plans—sixty-five years 
old, he travels seventy miles, and is 
twenty-two hours in the saddle. 
Earnest he was, too—earnest and 
vehement. Loving, too—loving to 
the horse which bore him to the 
battle, to the child which hung round 
his knees, to the comrades who had 
fought by his side. That he was 
prudent, we see and know—that he 
was avaricious, we believe not. As 
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he himself says; who would have 
thrown 2000 men against 35,000, and 
staked his life and fame on the issue, 
for the sake of plunder? We see no 
traces of avarice, of generosity very 
many. Self-denying and self-abstain- 
ing he was, in all stages and under 
all circumstances. 

To characterise him we should say 
he was a soldier, “ egg and bird a 
soldier.” The love of soldiers and 
soldiership was inbred and innate. 
His faculties were inspired by it. 
The creative faculty he thought his 
peculiar gift. ’Twas a mistake. 
Whatever he devised and did was 
in the spirit of a soldier, Even in 
his dreams of a future he speculated 
on meeting Alexander, Casar, and 
Napoleon hereafter. His paradise 
was not that of the Mohammedan, a 
sensual scene, where houris sat by 
cool fountains, and birds sang from 
Juxuriant trees, but a grim Valhalla, 
where warriors should meet and look 
each other in the face. Endurance, 
fortitude, readiness, love of action, 
love of danger, were the attributes of 
his soldier nature. He had also many 
of the virtues of a leader. With him 
the virtues of a chief were based on 
the knowledge of a soldier. ‘“ The 
man who leads an army cannot suc- 
ceed unless his whole mind is thrown 
into his work, any more than an 
actor can who does not feel his part 
as if he feels the man he represents. 
It is not saying come and go that 
will make battles; you must make 
the men you lead come and go with 
awill to their work of death; and 
this can only be done by stirring 
them up, by making them believe 
you delight and glory yourself in 
your work. ‘The great art of com- 
manding is taking a fair share of the 
work.’ When I see that old man 
incessantly on his horse, how can I 
be idle who am young and strong?” 
He had great faith in the presence of 
a general, and was seen everywhere 
on the march, in the battle, by the 
watchfire, and in the hospital. Thus 
he inspired soldiers—thus he knew 
them—thus they never failed him. 
Great, too, was his belief in moral 
effect ; it was to him a great power, 
and he was ever studying its use. 
As a captain, his biographer com- 
pares him with Marlborough and 
Wellington. These men stand apart. 
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They weremasters in war. To them 
great combinations were entrusted ; 
their foes were the greatest Euro- 
pean commanders. They “defy 
English rivalry.” He places him- 
self in the second class. There he 
may fairly stand, first and fore- 
most among the able soldiers of his 
age. And it is no small thing to 
head the roll of such names as Col- 
borne, Gough, Hardinge, Sale, Nott. 
In many of the faculties of command, 
and the principles of soldiership, he 
went beyond these his compeers. 
He was confident in himself. “ A 
general should have no councillo 
save his own heart and his pillow.’ 
He was ever prepared. The event 
always found him ready. It had 
been long anticipated. The thought 
was ripe ere it was born in action. 
He had great power of detail, great 
talent of organisation, as shown 
in the irregular horse and the camel 
corps; great control over agencies. 
But his chief distinction was—let it 
be told with all honour—that he was 
the first captain who recognised and 
recorded the deeds of private soldiers, 
who placed their names beside his 
own on the records of fame. Corpo- 
ral Kelly and Delany the bugler are 
held up to fame as well as M’Murdo 
and Fitzgerald. The tactics of his 
battles were necessarily simple; but 
in the campaign of the Cutchee hills, 
the fine and delicate operations by 
which he turned the disadvantages 
of the mountain fastnesses against 
the robbers themselves, were a novel 
and striking illustration of war. In 
the mobility of his troops, and the 
rapidity of his movements, he was in 
advance of English tactics. His at- 
tacks were as the swoop of an 
eagle. 

From his works pass we on to his 
words; they were strong, too, origi- 
nal and characteristic of the man, 
Rough vigour marks every utterance, 
strong thought the phrases; they 
come forth vivid, tender, biting, hu- 
morous, according to the impulse. 
Thus he speaks to soldiers. He is 
giving new colours to the 22d. He 
has spoken to the veterans of old 
glories, and now he says :— 

“Young soldiers of the 22d, when 
future battles arise, and the strife 
grows heavy and strong, remember 
the deeds that were done by these 
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old soldiers of Meeanee! It was they 
who covered these colours with lau- 
rels—it was they who won the legends 
which these standards bear, embla- 
zoned in golden letters on silk. Re- 
member these things, and, shoulder 
to shoulder, win the day. And now, 
oung soldiers, a word about drill. 
t is tiresome, and often dishearten- 
ing, and annoys men; but remember 
that it is drill that makes companies 
and regiments, and brigades, and 
divisions act together, and to strike, 
as it were, with great and mighty 
blows; it is drill which gives you the 
battle, and the glory of victory.” 

The man was eloquent in heart and 
word; he was eloquent in wrath too. 
Reading the expressions of his anger, 
we see and feel how he was impracti- 
cable. No man can excite so much 
opposition and so much enmity with- 
out fault in himself. We can imagine 
that the heart which could nourish 
so much invective, would speak it 
also by look and movement. The 
words “fool,” “imbecile,” ‘ scoun- 
drel,” would find other expressions 
than by the pen. Eloquent and strong 
was he in vainglory. All that he 
does, no man besides could do— 
neither he who went before, nor he 
who comes afterhim. “ Had I fought 
Goojerat ”—*“ had I led at Aliwal ”— 
“Oh, were I king of this country "— 
such are the exclamations in which 
he declares faith in himself, and dis- 
trust in all besides. He is eloquent, 
too, in praise and dispraise; some- 
times these are lavished on the same 
individual. The man who is an angel 
at the beginning, is dark as a devil at 
the close. Outram was at first the 
Bayard of Scinde; he then becomes 
an imbecile and a slanderer. Lord 
Dalhousie is a good man, till the re- 
primand; he then appears as weak, 
incompetent, “vain as a pretty wo- 
man, or as an ugly man ”—“ the laird 
of Cockpen.” The shower of invective 
falls on all alike— Dalhousie and 
Bnist, Ripon and Fonblanque. In 
this he copied not his great master. 
He would not have known even the 
name of Buist or Fonblanque. He 
would not have whispered it even 
in his bed-chamber. Charles Napier 
has given it the immortality of asso- 
ciating it with his own. He could 
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not wait for time—time the justifier, 
Time justified Cephalonia, . justified 
the fights of Scinde, justified his 
hopes of Kurrachee, will justify his 
thoughts on Indian rule and Indian 
armies. He would not trust to time, 
he must be his own justifier. His 
rival, Outram, too, has found time 
the justifier. Able civil service and 
military exploit have given the an- 
swer to the words “fool” and “ block- 
head.” 

He has, however, @ more injudi- 
cious justifier than himself—his bio- 
grapher. We could have borne the 
rough words of the old soldier ; they 
were emanations from the rough life 
and utterances of his many wrongs; 
but when we see them elaborately 
phrased and pointed with all the 
polish of studied irony and vindiec- 
tiveness, we grieve that such dragon’s 
teeth should be sown around the 
memory of the old hero; that thorns 
should be thrust thus among his lau- 
rels, and his grave planted with briers 
instead of Immortelles. We could 
have reversed the speech of Anthony: 
“ The good that he had done should 
live after him, the evil be interred 
with his bones.” We would have 
buried the animosities, the hatreds, 
the harshness with him, and thought 
only of his zeal and his glory. Sir 
William has bound up all with his 
life. The Napier was determined that 
nought of the Napier should be lost. 
None of the self-laudation, none of the 
combativeness—though thus all the 
old enemies be roused around his 
grave, the English people will still be 
faithful to the memory of the good 
soldier, will do honour to the happy 
warrior— 


« “—— high endeavours were an inward 
ght, 
oo. Vong the path before him always 
z=: 


gat, 
Who, doom'd to go in company with pain, 
And fear and bloodshed, miserable train, 
Tur's his necessity to glorious gain ; 
In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is 
dower ;” 


our human nature’s highest 


and, looking on their deeds, will 
breathe the wish that it may be lo 
ere the race of Napier be extinct, an 
that men may be long forthcomin 
from them to write histories an 
fight battles. 








